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CHAPTER   I 
SIR  Anthony's  mother 

SIR  ANTHONY  DURBRIDGE,  eating  his  break- 
fast at  Clympstone  House  on  a  sunny  spring 
morning,  was  a  very  well  pleased  man,  as  indeed  he 
had  good  reason  to  be.  DemobiHsed  at  last,  after 
gallantly  fighting  his  country's  battles  for  four  years, 
here  he  was  back  in  the  old  place,  body  and  limbs 
intact,  rather  the  better  than  the  worse  for  what  he 
had  gone  through,  and  gratefully  aware  that  the 
management  of  his  extensive  estates  had  been  carried 
on  with  competent  assiduity  during  his  long  absence. 
That  the  enemy's  missiles  had  contrived  not  to  hit  so 
conspicuous  a  target  as  was  offered  by  his  tall,  broad 
person — mounted,  as  it  had  been,  for  a  great  part  of 
the  time  on  a  horse — was  a  marvel,  and  no  doubt  he 
had  been  exceptionally  favoured  by  fortune.  But 
Tony  was  exceptional  in  many  ways,  some  satisfactory, 
some  less  so.  Such  was  his  mother's  considered  judg- 
ment of  him,  and  Lady  Grace's  judgments  were  often 
sound,  always  authoritative.  It  was  in  an  authorita- 
tive voice  that  she  announced  across  the  breakfast- 
table  : 

"  We  shall  have  to  get  rid  of  Woolcombe." 
"  ShaU  we  ?  "  asked  her  son,  raising  his  bright  blue 
eyes  from  the  pile  of  letters  at  which  he  had  been 
intermittently  glancing.     "  Why  ?  " 
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"  Because  he  is  an  incorrigibly  bad  farmer.  I  have 
warned  him  over  and  over  again,  but  all  I  can  get  from 
him  is,  '  Please  wait  till  Sir  Anthony  comes  home, 
my  lady.'  He  will  have  a  long  string  of  excuses  to 
give  you,  of  course." 

"  I  daresay  there  are  excuses.  He  had  a  couple  of 
sons  at  the  front,  hadn't  he  ?  We  mustn't  be  too 
hard  upon  farmers  who  are  short  of  labour  in  these 
days." 

"  Woolcombe  could  do  as  well  as  his  neighbours  if 
he  chose.  I  have  had  great  patience  with  him,  but  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  about  him  now.  He  is  a  lazy, 
useless  fellow,  and  his  farm  will  continue  to  be  a  dis- 
grace, whether  he  has  his  sons  to  help  him  in  neglecting 
it  or  not." 

This  was  true  enough,  and  perhaps  Woolcombe's 
landlord  knew  that  it  was  ;  yet  it  by  no  means  followed 
that  Woolcombe  would  receive  notice  to  quit.  Sir 
Anthony,  employing  a  frequent  and  vexatious  resource 
of  his,  said  nothing,  and  Lady  Grace,  after  a  pause, 
resumed  : 

"  Nobody  is  more  averse  to  disturbing  old  tenants 
than  I  am,  but  they  really  must  not  be  allowed  to  think 
that  they  enjoy  prescriptive  rights." 

"  Certainly  not,"  her  son  agreed.  "  I'll  see  about 
Woolcombe.  As  for  prescriptive  rights,  I  don't  know 
that  we  landowners  should  be  well  advised  to  insist 
too  much  upon  ours  just  now.  Agriculture,  like  all 
the  other  industries  in  this  country,  has  got  to  make 
a  fresh  start,  and  we  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that 
there  are  going  to  be  fresh  conditions.  The  war  doesn't 
leave  us  where  it  found  us,  you  see." 

"  We  don't  seem  inclined  to  face  the  fact  that  it 
leaves  us  very  much  poorer  than  it  found  us.  If  wages 
are  to  be  doubled  all  round  and  working  hours  short- 
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ened,  where  is  the  money  to  come  from  ?     Evidently 
out  of  the  already  rifled  pockets  of  the  landowners." 

"  To  a  considerable  extent,  no  doubt.  Well,  that 
was  bound  to  happen.  I  suppose  everybody  admits 
that  wealth  has  been  too  unevenly  distributed  in  the 
past ;  the  war  has  hurried  things  up  a  bit,  that's  all. 
Didn't  old  Wilson  say  that  it  was  a  war  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  ?  " 

"  I  believe  he  did  ;  he  seems  to  have  said  a  good 
many  foolish  things.  And  somebody — I  forget  who  it 
was,  but  he  can't  have  been  a  fool  or  he  wouldn't  have 
said  so — remarked  that  the  question  was  rather 
whether  democracy  could  be  made  safe  for  the  world. 
Of  course  it  can't.  Look  at  Russia.  Look  at  England, 
for  the  matter  of  that.  What  does  democracy  stand 
for,  except  sheer  pillage  ?  When  these  strikers  and 
agitators  have  formed  a  Government,  as  I  suppose 
they  will  before  long,  they  will  find  that  wealth  isn't 
to  be  created  by  robbery.  They  will  have  ruined  us, 
it's  true,  but  they  won't  have  enriched  the  country, 
and  the  proletariat  will  be  worse  off  than  ever." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  anticipate  ruin,"  said  Sir  Anthony, 
smiling. 

"  You  are  exceptional.  You  are  a  rich  man  ;  so 
you  can  afford  to  remit  rents  and  build  model  cottages 
and  be  what  is  generally  called  a  model  landlord.  All 
very  well ;  but  ought  you  not  to  remember  that  your 
neighbours  haven't  the  wherewithal  to  make  models 
of  themselves  ?  I  think  one  should  stand  by  one's 
class.  Our  class,"  Lady  Grace  added  gravely,  "  is 
doomed." 

Sir  Anthony  might  have  rejoined  that,  in  that  case, 
there  was '  not  much  use  in  standing  by  it ;  but  he 
preferred  again  to  take  refuge  in  silence.  He  had  never 
been  wont  to  argue  with  his  very  capable  mother,  who 
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had  held  control  over  his  property  during  his  minority, 
who  had  efficiently  replaced  him  while  he  had  been 
campaigning  in  Flanders  and  who  was  neither  tolerant 
of  contradiction  nor  accustomed  to  meet  with  it. 

Few  people,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  the  temerity 
to  oppose  Lady  Grace,  and  none  round  about  Clymp- 
stone  ever  thought  of  doing  so.  She  imposed  her  will 
upon  her  neighbours,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
and  had  no  trouble  about  it,  her  brisk  edicts  being 
accepted  as  the  weather  and  the  law  are  accepted. 
They  might  not  invariably  be  relished — there  are 
atmospheric  conditions  and  Acts  of  Parliament  which 
fail  to  please  some  sections  of  the  community — but 
sensible  persons  do  not  quarrel  with  the  irresistible. 
What  would  have  happened  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  should  have  attempted  to  resist  Lady  Grace 
remained  uncertain  and,  like  all  unknown  factors, 
rather  awesome  to  contemplate.  As  nobody  was  found 
to  essay  that  bold  adventure,  the  autocrat  maintained, 
without  need  for  threats  or  rebukes,  a  rule  which  was 
upon  the  whole  benevolent.  One  exception,  to  be 
sure,  she  had  encountered  in  the  course  of  her  long 
reign,  though  it  had  taken  her  a  good  many  years  to 
discover  that  her  son  was  exceptional  in  that  as  in 
such  a  number  of  other  respects.  From  his  childhood 
Tony  had  been  the  most  dutiful  of  sons,  and  when  the 
time  had  come  for  her  to  transfer  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment to  his  hands  he  had  not  ceased  to  listen  deferenti- 
ally to  her  counsels.  He  heard  all  she  had  to  urge  in 
favour  of  this  or  that  procedure  and  appeared  to 
acquiesce — only  then,  almost  as  often  as  not,  he 
quietly  did  something  else.  Did  it  so  quietly  and 
silently  that  she  seldom  realized  until  the  thing  was 
done  that  she  had  been  overruled.  And  he  did  things 
of  which  she  was  quite  unable  to  approve — things 
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which,  when  you  came  to  analyse  them  and  perceive 
what  they  were  leading  to,  could  only  be  called  sub- 
versive. Lady  Grace  fully  recognised  the  duties  of  a 
great  landowner  ;  she  visited  the  sick,  distributed 
coals  and  blankets  at  Christmas  and  interested  herself 
in  the  welfare  of  those  whom  an  all-wise  Providence 
had  placed  in  the  position  of  dependents.  But  to  speak 
of  the  lower  orders  as  though  they  and  she  had  any- 
thing save  their  humanity  in  common  seemed  to  her 
pernicious  nonsense.  Her  views  of  the  world  and  life 
were,  in  short,  essentially  patrician,  whereas  Tony's, 
she  sometimes  feared,  were  in  their  essence  plebeian 
and  consequently  disloyal  to  the  class  to  which  he 
belonged  by  birth. 

The  class  to  which  Lady  Grace  belonged  by  birth 
was  adequately  and  unmistakably  represented  in  her 
massive  person.  Tall,  erect,  stoutish,  she  had  been 
a  handsome  woman  in  her  day  and  had  still  a  notable 
air  of  distinction  which  was  emphasised  by  her  small 
aquiline  nose,  her  short  upper  lip  and  the  slight  pro- 
trusion of  her  firm  under  jaw.  With  her  well-marked 
eyebrows  and  her  low,  broad  forehead,  crowned  by  a 
quantity  of  iron-grey  hair,  she  looked  like  what  she 
was,  the  product  of  many  generations  of  high  breeding. 
Sir  Anthony,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  look  in  the 
least  like  what  he  was.  He  looked,  that  is,  sufiiciently 
like  a  country  gentleman  and  a  probable  M.F.H. 
(although  his  features,  form  and  carriage  might  equally 
well  have  denoted  a  farmer  or  a  coachman  out  of  place) 
but  nobody  could  say  that  he  looked  aristocratic.  Yet 
he  ought  to  have  borne  some  trace  of  resemblance  to 
the  long  line  of  ancestors  whose  portraits  covered  the 
oak-panelled  walls  of  the  great  dining-haU  in  which  he 
was  seated  and  who  had  so  strongly  resembled  one 
another.     Those  defunct   Durbridges,   whether  pow- 
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dered  and  gold-laced,  beruffed  or  arrayed  in  armour, 
had  one  and  all  exhibited  the  same  comely,  somewhat 
supercilious  type  of  visage  to  the  artists  of  their  respec- 
tive eras,  just  as  they  had  all  in  turn  proved  themselves 
able  warriors,  statesmen  or  diplomatists,  able  tenants 
for  life  of  estates  which  many  of  them  had  augmented 
by  judicious  marriages.  As  a  family  they  had  been 
singularly,  unvaryingly  prosperous  ;  several  of  them 
had  declined  advancement  to  the  peerage,  thinking 
perhaps  that  a  coronet  could  add  Uttle  lustre  to  that 
of  being  a  Durbridge  of  Clympstone  ;  there  had  been 
no  spendthrifts  amongst  them  nor  any  eccentrics — 
until  now.  They  had  a  little  the  appearance  of  gazing 
down  upon  the  present  Sir  Anthony  with  amused 
surprise. 

It  was  with  a  somewhat  similar  expression  that 
Lady  Grace  contemplated  her  son,  stroking  her  chin 
with  her  shapely,  jewelled  hand,  while  he  perused  his 
correspondence.  What  she  saw  was  a  big,  heavily 
built  man,  whose  broad,  good-humoured  countenance, 
clean-shaven,  save  for  a  short,  reddish  whisker,  corre- 
sponded in  some  measure  to  the  breadth  of  his  seldom- 
expressed  opinions.  Sir  Anthony's  nose  was  a  snub  ; 
his  wide  mouth  was  thin-lipped  ;  thin  also  was  his 
closely  cropped  hair  ;  at  five  and  thirty  he  had  already 
the  aspect  of  middle  age.  How  had  Lady  Grace  and 
her  late  handsome  husband  contrived  between  them 
to  bring  a  son  of  that  sort  into  existence  ?  Her  lady- 
ship could  only  account  for  him  upon  the  theory  that 
he  was  one  of  those  disconcerting  throw-backs  to 
which  you  are  always  liable  when  you  infuse  a  fresh 
strain  of  blood  into  an  ancient  breed.  Sir  Anthony's 
great-grandmother,  sole  heiress  of  a  wealthy  manu- 
facturer, was,  it  had  to  be  assumed,  responsible  for 
him,  and  it  was  a  question  whether,  at  that  rate,  her 
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dowry,  which  had  largely  replenished  the  family  coffers, 
had  not  been  too  dearly  acquired.  There  was  no  deny- 
ing that  poor  Tony's  whole  appearance  was  common, 
unless  his  eyes,  which  were  of  an  unusually  bright 
and  decided  blue,  might  rank  as  a  redeeming  feature. 
Not  that  he  was  to  blame  for  his  physical  disadvan- 
tages, which  of  course  he  could  not  help.  His  mental 
tendencies  might  be,  and  Lady  Grace  feared  that  they 
were,  blameworthy  ;  still  she  was  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  had  been  a  good  son,  while  his  moral 
record  was  irreproachable.  He  had,  she  knew,  a  keen 
sense  of  duty,  and  it  could  not  be  said  that  he  had 
neglected  any  of  the  duties  belonging  to  his  station. 
That  it  had  been  his  duty  as  a  Colonel  of  Yeomanry  to 
offer  himself  for  active  service  in  the  Great  War  went 
without  saying,  and  Lady  Grace  would  no  more  have 
thought  than  he  did  of  claiming  exemption  for  him  on 
the  ground  of  his  being  an  only  son.  Nevertheless,  the 
circumstance  that  he  was  a  bachelor  had  added  to  her 
natural  anxiety  on  his  behalf  throughout  the  long- 
drawn  conflict ;  for  if  anything  had  happened  to  Tony, 
his  heir-at-law  would  have  been  an  elderly  uncle  whom 
she  could  hardly  have  endured  to  see  established  at 
Clympstone. 

It  was  no  fault  of  hers  that  Tony  had  not  married. 
Year  after  year  she  had  submitted  one  well-born 
damsel  after  another  to  him  for  approval,  and  in  every 
case  he  had  cordially  approved,  acknowledging  the 
attractions  and  suitabihty  of  each  fair  candidate  in 
turn  ;  but  in  no  case  had  he  gone  the  length  of  pro- 
posing. That  was  where  the  outwardly  docile  and 
submissive  Tony  got  the  better  of  his  mother.  Nothing 
was  easier  than  to  lead  him  to  the  water,  nothing  so 
impossible  as  to  make  him  drink.  He  did  not  kick  or 
plunge  or  otherwise  misbehave  himself ;    he  merely 
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refrained  from  doing  as  he  was  bidden.  Lady  Grace 
would  have  been  in  despair  had  she  not  been  sustained 
by  the  reflection  that  he  must,  after  all,  know  how 
indispensable  it  was  for  him  to  take  a  wife  and  that  if 
he  did  not  choose  a  girl  of  her  selection,  he  would  at 
least  never  espouse  one  to  whom  she  objected. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  she,  when  he  had  pushed  away 
his  letters  and  pushed  back  his  chair,  "  you  have  heard 
that  the  Raymonts  are  leaving." 

"  No  !  "  exclaimed  Tony,  with  raised  eyebrows,  "  I 
haven't  heard  anything  about  it.  You  don't  mean 
that  Mrs.  Raymont  wants  to  give  up  Martinscliff  ?  " 

"  She  says  she  must.  Her  lease  is  nearly  up,  you 
know,  and  she  finds  that  she  can't  any  longer  afford  to 
have  two  houses." 

"  Then  why  not  drop  the  London  one  ?  " 

"  Well,  that  was  the  question.  She  thinks  she  will 
be  able  to  live  more  economically  in  London  than  she 
could  at  Martinscliff,  which  is  much  too  big  for  her, 
and  she  doesn't  want  to  cut  herself  off  from  all  her 
London  friends." 

"  Doris  won't  like  town  life,"  Sir  Anthony  remarked 

"  Doris  likes  what  her  mother  Ukes.  Doris  is  not 
very  manageable  ;  I  had  some  trouble  with  her  over 
her  hospital  work  ;  still  I  will  say  for  her  that  where 
her  mother  is  concerned  she  is  an  unselfish  girl." 

"  I  can't  imagine  Martinscliff  without  Doris,"  said 
Tony.  ' '  I  must  try  to  make  some  arrangement  about  it . " 

"  You  will  offer  to  let  them  have  the  place  rent- 
free,"  observed  Lady  Grace,  laughing  ;  "  I  was  sure 
you  would.  But,  my  dear  Tony,  such  gifts  can't  be 
accepted  even  from  an  old  friend.  They  are  too — 
compromising." 

"  How  compromising  ?  "  her  son  inquired. 

"  In  a  way  which  would  be  obvious  to  anyone  but 
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you.  However,  there's  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't 
compromise  yourself  and  so  be  in  a  position  to  bestow 
gifts.  After  thinking  it  all  over,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  you  can't  do  better  than  marry  her." 

"  Marry  Mrs.  Raymont  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  ridiculous.    Of  course  I  mean  Doris." 

"  That  child  !  " 

"  She  isn't  a  child  any  more.  She  wasn't  when  you 
went  away,  though  you  chose  to  go  on  treating  her  as 
one.  She  has  developed  into  a  very  handsome  and — 
er — self-possessed  young  woman." 

"  She  was  always  good-looking,"  remarked  Tony 
meditatively, 

"  Well,  now  she  is.  .  .  .  But  you'll  be  able  to  judge 
for  yourself.  It  isn't  a  brilliant  match  ;  still  they  are 
gentlepeople,  and  I  had  to  take  into  consideration 
your  peculiarities,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  that  you 
and  Doris  have  always  been  so  intimate.  From  several 
points  of  view  it  strikes  me  as  the  best  solution." 

She  spoke  as  though  that  ought  to  settle  the  affair. 
She  knew  by  experience  of  her  son's  ways  that  it  did 
not ;  but  she  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of  telling 
people  what  they  ought  to  do  and  seeing  them  do  it 
that  she  employed  the  tone  which  came  naturally  to 
her.  For  the  rest,  the  alliance  so  crudely  proposed 
was  in  no  way  distasteful  to  her  ;  for  although  she 
might  have  preferred  a  daughter-in-law  of  somewhat 
higher  social  standing  than  this  country  neighbour, 
she  had  no  great  esteem  for  titles,  holding  that  these 
had  of  late  years  become  so  cheap,  (in  one  sense,  if 
expensive  in  another),  as  to  be  almost  meaningless. 
Per  contra  she  thought  a  great  deal  of  blood,  and  the 
Raymonts  had  a  quite  respectable  pedigree. 

Tony,  as  usual,  left  the  subject  in  the  air.  If  he  had 
been  momentarily  taken  aback,  he  at  once  regained 
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the  mute  composure  with  which  he  was  wont  to  receive 
his  mother's  decisions  and  which  afforded  her  no 
pretext  for  insisting  upon  them.  With  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  and  whistling  softly,  he  strode  to  the 
mullioned  window  and  brought  his  contented  eyes  to 
bear  upon  the  spring  garden  and  the  grassy  undula- 
tions of  the  park  beyond.  His  great  EUzabethan 
mansion  had  been  built,  like  most  Devonshire  man- 
sions, in  a  hollow,  wooded  hills  encompassing  it  on 
three  sides,  while  the  outlook  to  the  southward  was 
too  shut  in  to  permit  a  glimpse  of  the  sea,  which  was 
not  far  distant.  It  was  perhaps  a  pity  that  Clympstone 
House  had  not  been  placed  on  one  of  the  adjoining 
heights  ;  but,  such  as  it  was,  it  satisfied  the  soul  of  its 
owner,  who,  drawing  a  long  breath,  ejaculated  : 

"  I  teU  you  I'm  joUy  glad  to  be  home  again  !  " 

"  You  might  have  given  other  people  a  chance  of 
telling  you  that  they  were  glad  to  have  you  back," 
observed  Lady  Grace. 

He  might  ;  but  he  was  not  fond  of  public  demon- 
strations and,  as  he  had  more  than  half  surmised  that 
there  was  a  design  to  welcome  him  by  an  assemblage 
of  the  tenantry  and  an  address  from  the  local  authori- 
ties, he  had  arrived  unheralded  late  on  the  previous 
evening. 

"  Rather  poor  form  of  me  to  slink  in  under  cover 
of  night,"  he  owned  apologetically.  "  However,  I'll 
have  a  look  round  to-day  and  shake  hands  with  every- 
body." 

His  return  home  had  been  delayed  because,  by  his 
wish  and  his  mother's,  the  greater  part  of  the  house 
had  been  converted  into  a  hospital  for  wounded 
ofiicers,  and  Lady  Grace  had  persuaded  him  to  stay 
in  London  until  it  should  have  been  thoroughly  spring- 
cleaned  and  restored  to  its  normal  state. 
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"  By  the  way,"  he  went  on,  "  I  asked  one  of  your 
former  patients  to  come  down  next  week — Harold 
Dyke,  a  capital  fellow  who  was  my  adjutant  for  a 
time." 

Lady  Grace  nodded.  "  I  remember  him.  Rather 
a  nice  boy,  I  thought.  One  of  the  Leicestershire  Dykes 
isn't  he  ?  " 

"  Don't  know,  I'm  sure,  but  I  doubt  his  owning  an 
acre  in  Leicestershire  or  anywhere  else.  His  father 
went  a  mucker,  I  believe,  and  left  him  next  to  nothing. 
Now  he's  looking  out  for  a  job,  like  so  many  of  these 
demobilised  youngsters,  and  not  over  likely  to  find 
one,  I'm  afraid.    I  was  wondering  ..." 

"  I  can  guess  what.  You  were  wondering  whether 
you  couldn't  get  rid  of  one  of  your  land-agents,  so  as 
to  put  him  into  the  vacant  place." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort  !  "  returned  Sir  Anthony  a 
trifle  sharply  ;  for  although  he  had  a  predilection  and 
a  reputation  for  helping  lame  dogs  over  stiles,  he 
disliked  to  be  accused  of  that  foible.  "  I  shouldn't 
think  of  shunting  either  Robinson  or  Clements.  No, 
I  was  only  wondering  how  I  could  amuse  the  feUow 
and  keep  him  from  kicking  his  heels  in  London,  where 
I  suspect  he  is  doing  no  good.  Not  much  here  to  attract 
him  at  this  time  of  year,  except  the  fishing.  He  told 
me  he  was  a  fisherman." 

"  WeU,  we  shall  be  having  the  house  full  next  week. 
I  daresay  he  will  manage  to  amuse  himself.  Don't  let 
him  make  love  to  Doris  Raymont,  that's  aU." 

"  I  don't  know  why  he  shouldn't  if  he  likes." 

"  After  what  I  have  just  been  saying  to  you  !  " 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,"  answered  Sir  Anthony,  as  he 
marched  out  of  the  room,  "  I  was  forgetting  that." 


CHAPTER  II 

THE    MARTINSCLIFF   LADIES 

CLYMPSTONE  BAY,  affording  good  holding 
ground  and  sheltered  from  prevailing  winds  by 
the  promontory  of  Clym  Head,  has  always  been  an 
anchorage  favoured  by  yachtsmen,  and  these,  if  it 
should  be  their  first  visit  to  the  neighbourhood,  seldom 
fail  to  inquire  who  may  be  the  fortunate  proprietor 
of  the  long,  low,  creeperclad  residence  which  domi- 
nates Clympstone  village.  Martinscliff,  the  ignorant 
are  informed,  is  "of  course "  the  property  of  the 
Durbridge  family  and  was  originally  a  dower-house, 
though  now  let  and  in  the  occupation  of  I\Irs.  Raymont, 
her  ladyship  continuing  to  reside  mth  Sir  Anthony, 
her  unmarried  son. 

So  it  was  the  tenants  who  were  fortunate,  and  indeed 
the  late  Mr.  Raymont  had  deemed  himself  so  when, 
exploring  Devonshire  in  quest  of  a  tranquil,  picturesque 
home  wherein  to  spend  his  declining  years,  he  had 
seen  the  place,  fallen  in  love  with  it  and  secured  a 
lease.  Tranquil  it  could  not  but  be  in  a  locality 
approached  only — and  not  too  nearly  approached — 
by  a  branch  line  of  railway,  while  the  picturesque 
demand  was  met  in  ample  measure  by  the  thickly 
wooded  acclivities  of  its  environment,  the  far-stretching 
prospect  of  broken  coasthne  that  it  commanded  and 
the  straggling,  whitewashed  village  on  either  side  of 
the  ravine  down  which  the  little  river  Clym  finds 
passage  to  the  sea.  From  the  house  to  the  shore 
sloped  extensive  pleasure-grounds,  favourable  to  the 
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growth  of  myrtles,  aloes,  bamboos  and  a  host  of 
flowering  shrubs  ;  the  entire  scene,  all  softly  green, 
blue  and  white,  was  in  a  word  just  what  a  retired 
Indian  civil  servant  had  often  dreamed  of  on  parched 
plains  and  under  burning,  rainless  skies.  Mr.  Raymont 
had  settled  himself  down  there  with  serene  satisfaction, 
retaining  his  London  house  more  for  the  sake  of  his 
wife,  who  appreciated  social  intercourse,  than  for  his 
own  and  being  well  able  to  defray  the  cost  of  two 
establishments.  His  death  and  the  consequent  loss 
of  his  pension  had  rendered  it  a  little  doubtful  whether 
his  widow  could  safely  allow  herself  the  same  pleasant 
privilege  ;  yet  she  had  contrived  year  after  year  to 
carry  on — though  not  without  difficulty — and  cling 
to  a  residence  to  which  she  and  her  two  daughters 
had  become  affectionately  devoted.  Sybil,  her  elder 
daughter,  married  to  a  high  permanent  official  in 
\Miitehall,  had,  it  was  true,  ceased  for  some  time  to 
count  as  an  advocate  for  rusticity  ;  but  Doris,  the 
younger,  had  tastes  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  changed 
or  ignored,  and  it  was  long  before  Mrs.  Rajonont 
could  harden  her  heart  to  the  point  of  even  broaching 
in  Doris's  presence  the  subject  of  a  possible  abandon- 
ment of  Martinscliff. 

A  time  came,  however,  when  she  had  to  broach  it. 
The  war,  with  increased  taxation,  diminished  di\'i- 
dends  and  ever  rising  prices,  left  her  no  alternative. 
Either  Connaught  Square  or  Martinscliff  must  needs 
be  given  up,  and  of  the  two  ^Martinscliff,  requiring,  as 
it  did,  so  large  an  amount  of  outdoor  labour,  was 
without  doubt  the  more  costly. 

"  If  only  Doris  were  not  so  distressingly  good  about 
it  !  "  she  sighed.  "  I  know  perfectly  well  that  it  will 
almost  break  her  heart  to  leave  this  dear  old  place, 
and  of  course  we  could  stay  on  here  if  we  made  up  our 
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minds  to  jettison  London.    I  believe  I  ought  to  jettison 
London  ;   but  she  won't  hear  of  that." 

Sybil  Hartley,  to  whom  this  speech  was  addressed, 
responded  with  an  inarticulate  murmur  which  may 
have  been  meant  to  express  sympathy  with  her  mother 
or  with  her  sister  or  possibly  with  both.  She  was  a 
large  blonde  woman,  prematurely  stout,  scarcely 
credible  as  the  daughter  of  the  extremely  well-pre- 
served, well-turned  out  little  lady  who  sat  beside  her. 

"  I  suppose,"  Mrs.  Rajrmont  went  on,  as  though  to 
excuse  herself,  "  most  people  would  say  that  to  bury 
a  girl  down  in  the  country  all  the  year  round  wouldn't 
be  quite  fair  upon  her,  however  much  she  might  think 
that  she  wished  it.  What  chance  has  she  of  meeting 
anyone  hereabouts  whom  she  could  marry  ?  " 

Mrs.  Hartley  was  prevented  from  making  any 
immediate  answer  by  a  violent  outbreak  of  hostilities 
between  her  two  children,  Jacky  and  Milly,  who, 
rolling  about  on  the  carpet,  locked  in  a  deadly  embrace, 
had  to  be  separated  and  reasoned  with.  Milly,  as 
far  as  could' be  gathered  from  breathless  and  conflicting 
statements,  had  been  the  aggressor,  inasmuch  as  she 
owned  to  having  (under  provocation)  called  her 
brother  "  a  beastly,  filthy  Hun,"  and  of  course  he 
could  not  be  expected  to  put  up  with  so  gross  an 
insult  ;  still  there  are  gentler  methods  of  \dndicating 
one's  title  to  humanity  and  civiHzation  than  flinging 
oneself  upon  the  offender  and  digging  one's  knees  into 
her  stomach  while  puUing  her  ears.  This  was  pointed 
out  by  Mrs.  Hartley  after  she  had  parted  the  com- 
batants and  had  prevailed  upon  them,  by  means  of 
certain  bribes  and  promises,  to  agree  to  a  truce.  She 
observed  plaintively  that  they  were  really  outrageous 
children  and  wondered  what  Miss  Pond  would  say. 
It  was  mainly  because  their  governess  was  away  on  a 
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holiday  that  Mrs.  Hartley  had  thrown  herself  and  her 
unruly  offspring  upon  the  hospitality  of  Martinscliff. 
At  Martinschff,  she  had  remarked,  one  could  at  least 
turn  the  little  wretches  out  of  doors,  and  that  they 
were  now  noisily  disporting  themselves  in  the  long 
drawing-room,  instead  of  working  havoc  in  the  garden, 
was  only  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather,  a 
strong  westerly  wind  ha\dng  sprung  up,  driving  chill 
showers  before  it.  Comparative  peace  having  been 
restored,  Mrs.  Hartley  sank  back  into  her  arm-chair 
with  a  sigh  and  reverted  to  the  topic  which  had  been 
under  discussion. 

"  What  chance  for  Doris  down  here  ?  Well,  there's 
the  great  chance  that  you  were  telling  me  about," 

"  Oh,  but  that's  so  impossible  !  "  objected  Mrs. 
Raymont,  laughing. 

"  With  Lady  Grace  nothing  is  impossible.  And 
she  seriously  proposes  it,  doesn't  she  ?  " 

"  She  took  my  breath  away  by  saying  so.  Naturally, 
I  didn't  oppose  her  ;  one  doesn't.  But  I  am  very 
sure  that  Tony  will.    Not  to  mention  Doris." 

"It  would  be  such  a  splendid  thing  for  Doris — and 
for  you  too,  mother  !  " 

"  Oh,  if  he  were  ten  years  younger,  and  if  he  were 
altogether  different  and  if  Doris  were  altogether 
different,  the  splendour  of  the  thing  might  be 
pleasant  to  contemplate.  As  matters  are,  I  can't 
imagine  anyone  but  Lady  Grace  contemplating  it." 

"  His  age  is  no  drawback,"  persisted  Mrs.  Hartley  ; 
"  Alfred  is  fifteen  years  older  than  I  am,  if  it  comes 
to  that.  As  to  his  being  what  he  is  and  Doris  being 
what  she  is,  I  don't  quite  see  what  you  mean.  They 
are  both  of  them  rather  unlike  the  ordinary  run  of 
people,  which  ought  to  make  them  suit  one  another. 
You'll  allow  that  they  always  have  suited  one  another." 
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"  Upon  the  old  footing,  yes.  Don't  let  us  destroy 
the  old  footing  by  scaring  them  out  of  their  wits  with 
this  fantastic  notion.  Not  a  word  to  her,  Sybil,  for 
Heaven's  sake  !  Else  you'll  put  the  extinguisher 
finally  upon  the  whole  affair." 

"  Ah,  then  you  don't  look  upon  it  as  extinguished 
already.  Nor  do  I.  Of  course  I  shouldn't  think  of 
trying  to  influence  her."  .  .  . 

"  I  hope  you  wouldn't  be  such  a  goose.  I  wish  I 
could  feel  sure  that  Lady  Grace  wouldn't  try  to 
influence  Tony ;  but  you  know  her  way.  If  she 
wanted  the  butler  to  marry  one  of  her  maids,  she 
would  simply  intimate  her  wish  and  expect  him  to 
answer,  *  Very  good,  my  lady.'  It  would  be  quite  Uke 
her  to  meet  Tony,  when  he  comes  back,  with  '  I  have 
decided  that  you  are  to  marry  Doris  Raymont.'  And 
Tony  would  just  grunt  and  say  to  himself,  'I'll 
you  and  her  joUy  weU  hanged  first !  '  " 

"  He  is  coming  back  soon,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"  May  arrive  any  day,  I  believe.  Dear  old  Tony  ! 
it  will  be  nice  to  see  him  again,  I  only  trust  he  won't 
suspect  me  of  being  in  league  with  his  match-making 
mamma." 

If  Sir  Anthony  had  harboured  that  unworthy 
suspicion,  he  did  not  let  it  deter  him  from  promptly 
paying  his  respects  to  an  old  friend.  Mrs.  Ra3miont, 
who  had  not  heard  of  his  return,  sprang  up,  with  a  cry 
of  pleased  surprise,  when  he  was  announced  and  caught 
his  big  hand  in  both  of  her  tiny  ones. 

"  You're  too  sohd  to  be  a  vision,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  or  I  shouldn't  have  beUeved  in  you  !  What  do  you 
mean  by  dropping  into  our  midst  without  drum  o: 
trumpet  when  we  were  aU  making  ready  to'  wave 
flags  at  you  and  sing  '  See  the  Conquering  Hero 
Comes  '  ?  " 
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"  You  wouldn't  have  seen  anybody  of  that  sort  if  I 
had  come  down  by  dayhght,"  he  answered.  "  I 
nipped  quietly  home  after  dark  last  night,  so  as  not  to 
disappoint  you." 

"So  as  to  disappoint  us,  you  mean.  Not  that  you 
can  make  the  sight  of  your  face  disappointing,  try  as 
you  may.  It's  an  unchanged  face  too,  which  is  rather 
wonderful,  considering  all  that  has  come  and  gone 
since  you  were  last  in  this  room." 

"  You  haven't  changed  either,"  Tony  declared. 

"  Oh,  I'm  older  by  more  than  four  well-rung  3'ears. 
Time  hasn't  spared  us  stay-at-homes,  however  kind 
he  may  have  been  to  some  tough  warriors." 

Time  had  always  been  singularly  kind  to  Mrs. 
RajTnont,  who  at  five-and-forty  had  the  complexion 
of  a  girl  and  whose  rippling  brown  hair  was  exempt 
593irom  silver  threads.  She  was  one  of  those  rare  women 
to  whom  youth  seems  to  attach  itself  rather  than  they 
to  it  and  who,  without  effort  or  artifice,  retain  the 
physical  and  mental  freshness  which  has  deserted 
their  juniors.  Her  visitor  said  something  to  that 
effect,  but,  being  an  honest  man,  could  not  pay  the 
same  compUment  to  her  daughter. 

"  Here  are  two  stout  reminders  of  Anno  Domini  for 
us,"  he  remarked,  pointing  to  the  children,  who  were 
staring  at  him,  round-eyed  and  open-mouthed.  "  Only 
born  the  other  day  and  grown-up  to-morrow,  eh  ?  " 

Milly  giggled  shyly,  but  Jacky,  who  was  not  troubled 
by  diffidence,  hoisted  himself  up  on  to  the  speaker's 
knee.    "  You're  Sir  Anthony  Durbridge,"  said  he. 

"  At  your  service,  sir,"  Sir  Anthony  answered. 

"  Mother  and  granny  was  talking  about  you," 
Jacky  informed  him. 

Mrs.  Hartley  interposed  hurriedly  with,  "  Darling, 
you  mustn't  be  a  nuisance."    For  she  was  too  apt  to 
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forget  that  children  have  sharp  ears  and  there  was 
never  any  knowing  what  Jacky  might  not  say  next. 
She  endeavoured  to  dislodge  him  from  his  perch  ; 
but  he  sat  tight,  and  when  Milly  lent  unasked-for 
assistance,  dismissed  her  with  a  backhander  which 
sent  her  sprawling  to  the  floor. 

"  Oh,  isn't  he  a  naughty  boy  !  "  sobbed  the  knocked- 
out  Milly. 

"  I  say,  young  shaver,"  remonstrated  Sir  Anthony, 
"  this  won't  do,  you  know.  Mustn't  hit  little  girls. 
About  time  you  were  sent  to  school  and  got  some 
wholesome  kicking,  my  son." 

"  Oh,  not  yet  !  "  protested  Mrs.  Hartley,  wiping 
away  Milly's  tears.    "  He's  only  eight  and  a  half." 

"  I'll  kick  anybody  who  kicks  me,"  bawled  Jacky 
valiantly. 

"  I  would  if  I  were  3^ou,"  observed  Sir  Anthony. 
"  Try  that  on  with  the  first  boy  who  goes  for  you  and 
you'U  get  your  lesson  all  right." 

Jacky  surveyed  his  stalwart  mentor  with  a  mixture 
of  respect  and  defiance.  He  was  not  accustomed  to 
be  spoken  to  in  that  way,  and  perhaps  it  occurred 
to  him  that  if  he  said  much  more,  this  big  man  might 
take  the  teaching  of  lessons  into  his  own  hands. 

"I'm  not  a  cry-baby  like  her,  anyhow,"  he  muttered, 
and  thrust  out  his  tongue  at  his  still  lachrymose  sister. 

Mrs.  Hartley,  incapable  of  enforcing  discipline,  was 
of  the  opinion  of  some  politicians  that  the  only  way 
to  deal  with  habitual  rebels  is  to  conciliate  them,  and 
Jacky  and  ]Milly  seldom  refused  to  be  good  when 
admonition  was  accompanied  by  an  oifer  of  refresh- 
ment. An  allusion  to  tea-iime  and  chocolate  cakes 
upstairs  enabled  their  mother  therefore  to  effect  a 
speedy  exit  with  them,  while  Mrs.  Raymont  made 
apologies. 
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"I'm  quite  ashamed  of  my  grandchildren.  Horrid 
little  spoilt  monkeys,  aren't  they  ?  " 

"Human  instincts,"  said  Tony.  "We  must  have 
been  meant  to  be  fighting  animals,  I  suppose,  though 
I've  never  been  able  to  see  the  fun  of  fighting  myself." 

"  You  have  been  able  to  do  the  thing  gloriously,  at 
any  rate.   We're  all  very  proud  of  you  here,  you  know." 

"  You  wouldn't  be  if  you  knew  how  narrowly  my 
men  escaped  capture  once  or  twice  owing  to  their 
having  a  duffer  for  their  Colonel.    I'm  no  soldier." 

"  Nevertheless,  you  are  a  Colonel." 

"  And  might  have  been  a  Brigadier  but  for  the 
mercy  of  Heaven.  The  Armistice  came  just  in  time 
to  save  the  British  army  from  that  mishap.  You 
may  believe  me  that  I'm  not  sorry  to  be  in  my  proper 
place  again.  But  I'm  most  awfully  sorry  to  hear  that 
you  talk  of  deserting  yours." 

]\Irs.  RajTnont  made  a  deprecating  gesture.  "  Alas  ! 
Martinscliff  isn't  my  proper  place.  I  wish  it  were, 
but  hard  facts  can't  be  got  rid  of  by  wishing  them 
away." 

She  enumerated  the  hard  facts,  which  in  truth 
could  not  be  gainsaid.  She  knew  very  wtU  what  her 
landlord's  rejoinder  would  be,  although  it  did  not 
take  quite  the  form  that  she  had  anticipated.  Instead 
of  proposing  to  reduce  her  rent  to  a  nominal  sum,  he 
asserted  (not  very  colourably)  that  the  expiring  lease 
had  been  altogether  unfair  to  the  tenant.  Under  the 
fresh  contract  to  which  he  hoped  she  would  agree  he 
would  undertake,  as  he  ought,  not  only  all  outdoor 
repairs  but  the  cost  of  keeping  up  the  rather  extensive 
grounds,  and  he  begged  her  to  understand  that  in 
making  this  suggestion  he  soUcited,  not  in  any  sense 
presumed  to  offer,  a  favour.  If  Martinscliff  was  to 
stand  empty — and  empty  it  would  stand  in  the  event 
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of  her  departure,  because  he  was  not  going  to  take  the 
risk  of  having  possibly  uncongenial  neighbours  at 
his  gates — the  place  would  be  nothing  but  a  white 
elephant  to  him.  "  We  should  lose  you,  you  would 
lose  your  old  home,  and  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see 
what  either  of  us  would  gain  in  exchange," 

Mrs,  Raymont  had  to  smile  and  shake  her  head. 
Charity  was  charity,  however  cunningly  it  might  be 
disguised,  and  she  was  sure  he  could  not  seriously  wish 
her  to  enjoy  what  she  was  not  in  a  position  to  pay  for. 
The  thing  about  which  she  was  not  sure  and  which 
she  failed  to  discover  in  the  course  of  the  amicable 
dispute  that  ensued  was  whether  he  had  been  given 
any  inkling  of  his  mother's  unpromising  project.  It 
may  be  that  Tony  was  also  anxious  to  find  out  whether 
Mrs.  Raymont  was  privy  to  it  or  not ;  but  she  was 
quite  as  good,  in  her  fashion,  at  keeping  her  own 
counsel  as  he  was  in  his  ;  so  that  neither  of  them 
obtained  any  enhghtenment  until  he  said  bluntly  : 

"  The  fact  is  that  I'm  thinking  more  of  Doris  than 
of  you.  You  would  be  all  right  in  London  ;  I  don't 
believe  she  would." 

"  That's  the  one  thing  that  makes  me  hesitate," 
Mrs.  Raymont  acknowledged,  with  a  sigh.  "  She  pro- 
fesses to  give  her  vote  for  Connaught  Square,  but  I'm 
afraid  that  in  her  heart  she  is  wedded  to  Clympstone." 

There  was  just  a  shade  of  embarrassment  in 
Tony's  laugh  as  he  returned,  "  Oh,  well,  wedded — 
we  needn't  put  it  so  strongly  as  that."  ("  He  does 
know !  "  was  Mrs.  Raymont's  swift  conclusion.) 
"  Still  she  has  to  be  considered.  What  about  com- 
promising on  a  renewal  of  3'our  tenancy  for  a  year, 
subject  to  the  conditions  that  I  named  just  now  ? 
Then  you  would  have  a  Uttle  more  time  for  weighing 
pros  and  cons." 
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Before  Mrs.  Raymont  could  reply,  the  person  who 
was  said  to  require  consideration  walked  in  and  hailed 
the  visitor  with  a  heartiness  which  seemed  to  show 
that  she,  at  any  rate,  was  ignorant  of  any  plot  for 
linking  his  future  with  hers. 

"  You  bad  old  thing  !  "  she  cried  ;  "do  you  call 
this  a  decent  way  of  returning  from  the  wars  to  your 
admiring  friends  and  neighbours  ?  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  all  the  same  !  Now  I  shall  begin  to  feel  that 
peace  has  come  at  last." 

Ton}^  gripping  the  hand  extended  to  him,  smiled 
broadly,  but  was  less  demonstrative.  All  he  said 
was,  "  Well,  Doris,"  and  then,  "  By  Jove,  you've 
grown !  " 

She  had  not  increased  in  stature  ;  she  had  been  a 
tall  girl  at  seventeen.  Now  she  was  not  only  a  tall 
young  woman  but  the  beauty  of  face  and  form  which 
had  always  been  hers  had  expanded  into  the  highest 
stage  attainable  in  the  course  of  human  growth. 
That,  no  doubt,  was  the  meaning  of  Tony's  involun- 
tary ejaculation.  Possibly  also  he  may  have  regretted 
a  little,  while  taking  stock  of  her,  that  the  child 
whom  he  had  taught  to  ride,  fish  and  swim  had  gone 
for  ever,  even  though  it  were  to  make  room  for  so 
perfect  a  successor.  Reddish-brown  hair,  flecked  with 
gleams  of  gold,  luminous  eyes  which  varied  in  hue, 
a  skin  without  a  flaw — well,  she  had  possessed  those 
pleasing  external  adjuncts  before,  only  they  had  not 
of  yore  imposed  themselves  upon  you  and  compelled 
you  to  involuntary  ejaculations.  Tony  refrained 
from  further  personal  comment,  except  by  remarking  : 

"  Been  out  in  the  rain,  I  see." 

The  girl  glanced  down  at  the  ghttering  drops  on  her 
short  skirt  of  blue  serge.  "  Only  a  shower,"  said  she. 
"  We  don't  take  any  notice  of  showers,  do  we.  Bob  ?  " 
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she  added,  patting  the  rough-coated  white  terrier 
who  had  trotted  into  the  room  with  her. 

"  New  dog,  eh  ?  What  do  you  call  him  ?  What 
breed,  I  mean  ?  "  asked  Tony. 

"  Well,"  answered  Doris,  "  sometimes  he  thinks  he's 
a  Sealyham,  sometimes  a  Jack  Russell.  I'm  not 
certain  that  either  theory  quite  meets  the  case,  but  he's 
a  dear,  wise  dog,  and  you  and  he  are  to  be  friends, 
please.    Shake  hands  with  the  gentleman,  Bob." 

Bob  gravely  raised  a  muddy  paw  and  thumped  the 
carpet  with  his  stump  of  a  tail. 

"  There  !  "  cried  Doris  triumphantly  ;  "  he  wouldn't 
pay  that  compliment  to  every  stranger,  I  can  tell  you. 
But  Bob  never  makes  a  mistake." 

Mrs.  Raymont,  who  seldom  made  mistakes  either, 
had  had  a  momentary  fear  lest  Tony,  alarmed  by  his 
mother,  (who  made  them  with  a  superb  indifference 
as  to  whether  they  had  the  effect  of  mistakes  or  not) 
should  betray  the  uneasiness  that  he  probably  felt 
on  being  confronted  with  a  former  playmate  in  a  novel 
and  disturbing  guise  ;  but  she  was  speedily  reassured. 
When  tea  was  brought  in,  the  two  began  to  converse 
as  though  four  eventful  years  had  not  divided  them 
from  their  last  meeting — which  was  satisfactory.  For 
if  Mrs.  Raymont  could  not  be  blind  to  the  material 
advantages  of  the  union  favoured  by  Lady  Grace, 
she  was  too  shrewd  and  knew  her  daughter  too  weU 
to  believe  that  it  had  the  slenderest  prospect  of  realisa- 
tion, and  it  would  be  a  great  pity,  she  thought,  were 
anything  to  cause  an  estrangement  between  Doris — 
so  little  given  to  forming  friendships — and  the  trusty 
friend  who,  almost  from  her  infancy,  had  been  as  an 
elder  brother  or  a  comparatively  juvenile  uncle  to  her. 


CHAPTER  III 

FRIENDSHIP   RESUMED 

IN  glad  renewal  of  an  erstwhile  custom  of  hers, 
Doris  accompanied  Tony  to  the  front  door  on  the 
conclusion  of  his  visit  and  strolled  beside  him  along 
the  short  gravelled  drive  which  connected  Martinscliff 
with  the  highway. 

"  What  a  lot  there  is  for  you  to  tell  me  !  "  she  said. 
"  Don't  you  feel  rather  like  Rip  van  Winkle  ?  /  do. 
You  haven't  been  asleep,  though,  as  I  have — very 
much  the  contrary.  Now  go  ahead  :  '  Memories  of 
the  Great  War,  by  one  who  saw  it  out.'    I'm  aU  ears." 

But  Tony  did  not  wish  to  talk  about  the  war,  wished 
rather  to  forget  it,  if  he  might  be  allowed.  Three- 
fourths  of  his  experience,  he  said,  might  be  summed 
up  in  the  words  mud  and  monotony,  while  the  remain- 
ing fourth  had  been  too  beastly  for  description.  If  he 
hadn't  been  asleep,  he  had  had  a  prolonged  waking 
nightmare.  "  Simply  hated  the  whole  show  from  start 
to  finish.  I  expect  you  people  in  England  heard  more 
of  what  was  taking  place  than  we  did.  And  how  have 
you  yourself  been  getting  along  all  these  years  ?  " 

"  Not  too  creditably,"  answered  Doris.  "  I  did,  to 
save  my  face,  go  in  for  work  at  your  hospital,  but  I 
hated  it  as  much  as  you  say  that  you  hated  fighting, 
and  I  was  pronounced  insubordinate.  Lady  Grace 
will  teU  you.  Except  for  that,  I  haven't  even  pretended 
to  be  of  any  use  and  nothing  worthy  of  mention  has 
happened  to  me." 

"  No  riding,  I  suppose  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  dear,  no  !  Where  could  I  have  got  a  horse 
from  in  war  time  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  must  have  some  rides  now.  For  the 
moment  I've  nothing  but  four  old  chargers  in  my 
stable.  I  don't  know  why  one  of  them  shouldn't 
carry  a  lady,  though.  When  will  you  give  him  a 
trial  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  see  myself  on  the  back  of  your  Beller- 
ophon  I  I  don't  see  myself  staying  there  long.  One 
buck  and  I  should  soar  over  his  head  like  a  rocket." 

"  Not  unless  you  have  forgotten  all  that  you  were 
taught.  Besides,  he  won't  buck.  I'll  put  a  side-saddle 
and  a  stable  lad  on  him  to-morrow,  and  he'U  be  ready 
for  you  the  next  day." 

Doris  declared  that  her  disused  riding-habit  would 
probably  be  too  tight  to  be  worn,  that  she  would 
certainly  be  unable  to  control  a  hard-mouthed  charger 
and  that  she  had  very  likely  lost  her  nerve. ;  but  these 
objections,  which  were  not  very  vehemently  urged, 
were  overruled.  She  was  told — and  it  was  pleasant  to 
be  told  so — that  home  wouldn't  be  home  for  a  war-worn 
veteran  if  old  privileges  were  not  to' be  resumed  ;  also, 
that  her  companion  had  set  his  heart  upon  a  gallop 
across  the  moor  and  that  it  would  be  no  fun  for  him 
to  indulge  in  it  all  by  himself.  She  asked,  in  truth,  for 
nothing  better  than  a  resumption  of  old  privileges  and 
of  an  intimacy  which  had  remained  unique  in  her 
experience.  She  had  (owing  to  her  mother's  social 
proclivities)  a  large  acquaintance,  but  thus  far  her 
only  real  friend  had  been  Tony  Durbridge  ;  so  it  was 
delightful  to  find  him  exactly  what  he  had  been  in 
happy  pre-war  days.  She  and  he  lingered  at  the  gate, 
comparing  notes  and  reminiscences,  for  a  full  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  he  stumped  off,  calling  back  over 
his  shoulder  : 
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"  The  day  after  to-morrow,  then.  I'll  be  with  you 
at  eleven  o'clock  sharp." 

Mrs.  Raymont,  when  her  daughter  returned  to  her, 
looked  smilingly  unconcerned  and  felt  a  trifle  appre- 
hensive. Indiscretion  was  the  last  defect  that  could 
be  imputed  to  Tony  ;  yet  he  was  so  straightforward 
and  downright  that  he  might  have  considered  it  his 
duty  to  say  things  which  would  assuredly  have  amazed 
and  not  improbably  angered  Doris,  who  had  a  rather 
hot  temper.    However,  she  only  remarked  : 

"  I  daresay  dear  old  Tony  has  been  telling  you  what 
generous  terms  he  is  prepared  to  offer  us  as  a  bribe  to 
keep  us  on  here.  One  is  grateful  for  his  generosity, 
but  of  course  one  can't  take  advantage  of  it." 

"  Has  he  been  offering  you  generous  terms  ?  "  asked 
Doris.  "  No,  he  said  nothing  about  our  going  away, 
and  I  didn't  allude  to  the  subject,  because  I  wasn't 
sure  that  he  knew  and  I  was  sure  he  would  be  sorry." 

"  Oh,  he  knows  and  he's  sorry.  He  declared  he  would 
rather  let  the  house  stand  empty  than  deliver  it  over 
to  another  tenant.  Tried  to  make  out,  in  fact,  that  we 
should  oblige  him  very  much  if  we  would  consent  to 
occupy  it  as  caretakers." 

"Quite  true, I've  no  doubt,"  observed  Doris,  laughing. 

"  Yes,  and  I've  no  doubt  it  was  quite  true,  as  he 
said  it  was,  that  he  was  thinking  more  of  you  than  of 
me.  He  might  have  said,  though  he  didn't,  that  I  was 
thinking  more  of  myself  than  of  you  when  I  decided 
for  London." 

Doris  shook  a  reproving  finger  at  her  mother.  ' '  Who 
promised  not  to  talk  like  that  any  more  ?  " 

"  Did  I  promise  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Raymont.  "  If  I 
did,  I  promised  more  than  I  can  perform.  Oh,  it's 
going  to  be  London,  I  know,  and  it's  going  to  be 
London  on  my  account.    Let  me  administer  a  sort  of 
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sedative  to  my  conscience  now  and  then  by  acknow- 
ledging that  I'm  a  selfish  old  woman." 

"  Neither  selfish  nor  old,"  returned  Doris,  laying 
her  hand  upon  her  mother's  shoulder  and  giving  her  a 
little  shake.  "  You  don't  want  to  give  up  Martinscliff 
any  more  than  I  do  ;  only  it  would  hurt  you  a  lot  more 
to  give  up  Connaught  Square  than  it  will  me  to  break 
with  my  country  ways  of  going  on.  Selfish  as  I  admit- 
tedly am,  it  wouldn't  give  me  the  least  pleasure  to 
stay  here  all  the  year  round  at  the  price  of  keeping  a 
gay  young  thing  like  you  immured  in  dull  privacy." 

"  Ah,  there  it  is  !  We're  an  inverted  pair,  and  I 
accept  the  part  of  a  spoilt  child  when  I  ought  to  be  a 
thoughtful  parent.  Inexcusable  of  me  !  Unless  it's 
any  excuse  that  I  do  honestly  believe  what  you  call 
duU  privacy  would  be  bad  for  you.  Such  a  waste  of 
your  youth  !  " 

"  I  shall  have  a  few  more  months  of  wasted  youth, 
anyhow,"  observed  Doris,  "  and  I  mean  to  make  the 
most  of  them.  Tony  is  going  to  take  me  out  riding  the 
day  after  to-morrow.    Isn't  he  a  dear  !  " 

She  would  hardly  have  spoken  so  of  him  if  it  had 
entered  into  her  head  to  regard  him  as  a  conceivable 
suitor,  reflected  Mrs.  Raymont.  Let  her  enjoy  herself 
with  him  as  of  yore  for  the  short  time  that  remained. 
Although  nothing  would  or  could  come  of  Lady  Grace's 
impossible  project,  the  mere  consciousness  of  its  exist- 
ence would  be  enough  to  destroy  the  girl's  comfort, 
and  it  greatly  increased  her  mother's  to  gather  that 
Tony,  like  a  wise  man,  did  not  intend  to  divulge  it. 

If  anyone  knew  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Raymont  did  ; 
yet  she  was  wrong  in  imagining  that  Doris  was  either 
as  ignorant  of  the  plan  which  had  been  mapped  out 
for  her  future  as  she  appeared  to  be  or  as  averse  from 
it  as  she  might  have  been  expected  to  be.     Nobody, 
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indeed,  could  be  long  in  Lady  Grace's  company  with- 
out being  made  aware  of  her  ladyship's  wishes,  and 
Doris  had  duly  received  a  hint  which  had  at  first 
caused  her  to  laugh  and  had  afterwards  afforded  her 
matter  for  more  or  less  serious  meditation.  In  the 
abstract  she  would  unquestionably  be  doing  very  well 
indeed  for  herself  by  marrying  Sir  Anthony  Durbridge. 
Setting  aside  position  and  wealth — which,  other  things 
being  equal,  are  not,  after  aU,  to  be  lightly  set  aside — 
she  would  thus  be  firmly  and  finally  established  in  an 
environment  which  was  far  dearer  to  her  than  she  cared 
to  confess.  She  would  be  free  to  indulge  in  the  pursuits 
that  she  loved,  to  maintain  her  intercourse  with  the 
fisher  and  labouring  folk  who  loved  her  and  to  lead  the 
life  for  which  she  was  best  adapted  by  habit  and 
temperament.  Also,  (for  that,  too,  had  been  implied  in 
Lady  Grace's  hint),  her  mother,  who  was  only  a  little 
less  attached  to  Martinscliff  than  she  was  to  London, 
might  well  take  from  a  son-in-law  what  a  mere  friend 
and  neighbour  could  not  be  permitted  to  bestow.  Oh, 
yes  ;  on  all  grounds  there  was  plenty  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  an  arrangement  which  at  first  sight  had 
appeared  both  startling  and  a  shade  ludicrous.  Doris 
was  able  to  view  the  question  from  that  dispassionate 
standpoint  because  she  really  felt  that  she  would  as 
soon  marry  Tony  as  anybody.  She  had  never  for  a 
moment  felt  disposed  to  marry  any  of  the  other  men 
whom  she  had  come  across,  and  she  had  met  a  fairly 
large  number,  first  and  last.  Not  so  many  as  she  would 
have  done  had  she  not  been  one  of  those  unfortunates 
whose  introduction  to  society  had  perforce  been 
obscured  by  the  cloud  of  war  ;  still  there  had  been 
officers  on  leave  in  London,  invalid  officers  at  Clymp- 
stone  House  and  a  smattering  of  young  Government 
clerks,  attracted  to  Connaught  Square  by  a  hostess 
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who  liked  the  company  of  her  juniors.  But  such  ten- 
tative admirers  as  had  been  attracted  by  Doris  had 
made  scant  headway  with  her  and  had  left  her 
altogether  cold.  Not  that  she  was  by  nature  cold  or 
unromantic.  In  her  heart  she  had  always  held  the 
conviction  that  there  breathed  somewhere  or  other 
her  destined  complement,  some  Prince  Charming  who 
was  to  come  into  her  life  in  due  season  and  by  virtue 
of  swift  mutual  recognition  unite  it  to  his  own.  Her 
theory  was  that  for  every  man  and  woman  there  is 
such  a  divinely  appointed  mate  ;  although,  to  be  sure, 
it  was  evident  enough  that  the  majority  of  men  and 
women,  instead  of  biding  their  time,  select  substitutes 
(as,  for  instance,  Sybil  and  Alfred  Hartley  had  done) 
and  do  not,  taking  them  in  the  mass,  appear  to  be  ill 
satisfied  with  results.  For  her  own  part,  she  had 
decided  to  bide  her  time.  In  her  twenty-second  year, 
however,  she  was  beginning  to  wonder  whether  she 
had  not  cherished  a  rather  silly  and  schoolgirlish  fancy. 
Prince  Charming  did  not  show  his  nose  above  the 
horizon,  perhaps  did  not  even  exist  beyond  it,  and — 
she  was  really  very  fond  of  Tony  Durbridge.  Oh,  not 
in  love  with  him — who  could  be  in  love  with  good  old 
Tony  ? — yet  so  attached  to  him  and  in  accord  with 
him  that  if  perchance  he  were  to  obey  Lady  Grace  and 
ask  her  to  be  his  wiie,  it  would  almost  present  itself 
in  the  light  of  a  duty  to  answer,  "  Yes,  if  you  like." 

True,  when  she  got  as  far  as  that,  she  was  sensible 
of  a  strong  repugnance  to  going  any  farther,  a  some- 
what strong  hope  that  he  would  not  put  her  to  the  test 
by  asking  her.  Of  course,  supposing  he  did,  it  would 
only  be  because  he  was  so  clearly  bound  to  marry 
somebody  and  because,  for  him  as  for  her,  it  was  a 
question  of  choosing  the  least  objectionable  partner 
within  reach.     Upon  the  whole,  she  incUned  to  the 
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comforting  conclusion  that  he  would  not  ask  her. 
Meanwhile,  she  certainly  was  not  going  to  let  him 
surmise  that  she  was  either  in  fear  or  in  hope  of  his 
doing  anything  of  the  sort. 

Fear  rather  than  hope  was  her  dominant  sensation 
(or,  at  any  rate,  she  said  it  was)  when  Sir  Anthony 
kept  his  appointment  and  Hfted  her  up  on  to  the 
colossal  brown  animal  who  had  carried  his  fifteen  stone 
with  ease  through  storms  of  shot  and  shell  in  a  water- 
logged land. 

"  What  do  you  expect  me  to  do  with  this  gigantic 
quadruped  ?  "  she  forlornly  inquired. 

"  Sit  on  his  back,"  answered  Tony  ;  "  that's  all 
anybody  ever  has  to  do  with  him.  He  may  pull  a  bit 
presently,  because  he's  accustomed  to  my  mutton  fists, 
but  he  won't  misbehave  in  any  other  way.  I  shouldn't 
let  you  ride  him  if  I  didn't  know  that  he  was  perfectly 
aU  right." 

Tony  himself  was  mounted  upon  a  powerful  black 
charger  who  jumped  about  a  little  at  starting,  but  did 
not  infect  his  soberer  companion.  They  rode  off  along 
high-banked,  muddy  lanes,  avoiding  the  village,  and 
made  straight  for  the  moorlands  whither  they  were 
bound.  When  they  came  to  a  steep  hill,  Tony  said, 
"  We'll  let  them  canter  here  just  to  take  the  bounce 
out  of  them,"  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  minutes 
Doris  began  to  feel  more  at  home  with  her  rather 
rough-paced  steed.  She  was  quite  a  good  horse- 
woman, though  out  of  practice  ;  so  that  if  nothing 
more  was  required  of  her  than  to  sit  close  to  her  saddle, 
she  was  as  sure  of  being  "  perfectl}^  all  right  "  as  the 
brown  horse  had  been  pronounced  to  be.  What  was 
to  her  sense  so  all  right  as  to  be  well-nigh  perfect  was 
this  renewal  of  an  exercise  that  she  loved  in  company 
which  exactly  suited  her  and  of  which  she  had  for 
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four  long  years  been  deprived.  The  bright  spring  sun 
shine,  the  cool  breeze,  the  turquoise  sky,  flecked  by 
hurrying  cloudlets,  the  blackthorn  and  the  gorse, 
spread  out  in  sheets  of  silver  and  gold  to  right  and  left 
— all  came  to  her  as  a  sudden  manifestation  of  the  joy 
of  life,  the  joy  which  for  four  successive  springs  had 
withdrawn  itself  from  life.  Tony,  too,  fitted  into  the 
picture — solid,  silent,  trustworthy  Tony,  so  refreshingly 
his  old  self,  so  dissociated  from  a  plot  at  which  she 
was  once  more  disposed  to  laugh. 

The  heathery  moor  above  Clympstone  provided 
anything  but  safe  galloping  ground  for  those  unac- 
quainted with  its  treacherous  bogs  and  hidden  boulders; 
yet  it  offered  in  parts  some  fairly  extensive  patches  of 
grazing  land  familiar  to  this  pair.  For  these  they 
headed  tacitly  as  a  matter  of  course  and,  having 
reached  them,  allowed  their  horses  to  go. 

"  Something  like,  eh  ?  "  observed  Tony  contentedly, 
after  drawing  rein. 

"  Like  nothing  that  has  ever  come  my  way  before," 
returned  his  breathless  companion.  "  I'm  absolutely 
impotent,  you  know  ;  I  might  as  well  try  to  hold  a 
steam-engine." 

"  That  don't  matter.  I'U  admit  that  there  was  just 
a  chance  of  his  bolting  when  he  found  the  grass  under 
him  ;  but  you  see  what  good  manners  he  has." 

"  Better  than  yours.  You  were  ready  to  take  the 
chance  of  his  breaking  my  neck,  it  seems." 

"  What  has  become  of  your  faith,  Doris  ?  In  the 
old  days  you  used  to  know  jolly  well  that  if  you  trusted 
yourself  to  me,  you  wouldn't  come  to  grief." 

"  Well,  isn't  my  being  here  pretty  convincing  evi- 
dence of  blind  faith  ?  Still  he  is  a  good  beast  in  his 
thunderous  way,"  said  Doris,  patting  the  brown  horse's 
neck.    "  Where  do  we  go  next  ?  " 
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Tony  had  various  moorland  tenants  to  visit,  all  of 
whom  welcomed  him  with  unfeigned  enthusiasm. 
Perhaps,  as  Lady  Grace  had  remarked,  it  is  easy  to  be 
a  popular  landlord  when  you  have  plenty  of  money 
and  are  free  in  parting  with  it ;  but  in  fairness  to  Sir 
Anthony  Durbridge  and  his  dependents  it  must  be 
stated  that  he  was  beloved  for  his  own  sake.  Taciturn 
though  he  habitually  was,  he  had  the  right  thing  to 
say  to  each  of  these  old  friends,  whose  numerous  sons 
and  daughters  he  did  not  omit  to  inquire  for  by  name. 
Amongst  his  inferiors  in  rank  he  was  seen  at  his  best  ; 
with  his  equals  he  was  not  apt  to  shine  conversationally. 
He  had  not,  for  instance,  a  great  deal  to  say  to  Doris  ; 
but  it  was  quite  in  keeping  with  precedent  that  they 
should  jog  along  silently  side  by  side.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  friendship  Doris  had  been  wont  to  do 
most  of  the  talking ;  yet  always  there  had  been 
intervals  during  which  they  had  remained  contentedly 
mute,  and  it  was  a  happy  sign  of  undisturbed  relations 
that  they  were  able  to  do  so  now. 

At  one  of  the  outlying  farms  they  lunched  on  pasties, 
stewed  rhubarb  and  clotted  cream  in  a  dim  little  parlour 
redolent  of  apples  and  peat  smoke.  That,  too,  had  been 
a  frequent  custom  of  theirs,  to  which  it  was  delightful 
to  return. 

"  Remember  that  great  run  when  we  killed  close  to 
this  and  you  were  given  your  first  brush  ?  "  asked 
Tony.  "  Hope  we  get  another  like  it  when  hounds 
are  out  again." 

Doris  recalled  every  incident  of  that  memorable 
day.  She  alluded  to  some  of  them  and  abstained  from 
reminding  him  that  she  would  have  left  the  county 
before  the  next  hunting  season  opened.  She  did  not 
want  to  enter  upon  a  question  which  had  ceased  to 
be  a  question  so  far  as  she  was  concerned  ;  nor  perhaps 
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did  he,  for  he  did  not  approach  it  more  nearly  than 
that. 

In  the  afternoon  they  treated  themselves  to  another 
gallop  and  only  turned  their  faces  reluctantly  home- 
wards when  the  setting  sun  was  flinging  long  purple 
shadows  of  the  tors  across  that  high,  solitary  region. 
While  they  were  pacing  down  the  lanes  above  Clymp- 
stone,  Doris  said  concisely  and  emphatically  : 

"  Thank  you  ever  so  much.    We've  had  a  good  time." 

They  had  had  a  singularly  reticent  one  :  possibly 
it  v/as  for  that  also  that  she  gave  him  half-conscious 
thanks. 

At  the  Martinscliff  gate  Bob  raced  out  to  meet  them, 
followed  by  Jacky,  who  clamoured  loudly  that  he 
wanted  to  have  a  ride  and  that  Aunt  Doris  was  to 
take  him  up  on  her  horse.  Bob,  leaping  round  his 
mistress's  skirt,  was  driven  off  by  two  sharp  cuts  from 
the  switch  which  this  peremptory  young  gentleman 
was  carrying. 

"  You  little  beast  !  "  cried  Doris,  with  flaming  eyes  ; 
"  how  dare  you  touch  my  dog  !  " 

Tony  stooped  down,  caught  the  offender  by  the 
collar,  swung  him  into  the  air  and  threw  him,  face 
downwards,  across  his  saddle.  Forthwith  a  crop, 
wielded  by  a  stalwart  right  arm,  dealt  a  couple  of 
resounding  whacks  upon  a  safe  part  of  Jacky 's  person. 

"  Ow  ! — ow  !  "  3'eUed  Jacky.  "  Let  me  go  ! — let  me 
go!" 

"  Thought  perhaps  you  didn't  know  what  it  felt 
like,"  observed  Tony  explanatorily.  "  You'll  be  let 
go  as  soon  as  you're  done  with.  Jump  down,  Doris  ; 
I'll  take  your  horse.  As  our  young  friend  here  wants 
a  ride,  he  shall  have  one." 

There  followed  a  few  wild,  bewildering  minutes 
during  which  Jacky  saw  every  reason  to  fear  that  a 
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violent  death  awaited  him.  For  his  captor,  without 
another  word  and  without  releasing  him  from  his 
extremely  uncomfortable  position,  put  both  horses 
into  a  hand  gallop,  swept  down  the  drive,  through  the 
open  gate  and  away.  AU  the  breath  had  been  bumped 
out  of  his  small  body  and  all  hope  banished  from  his 
sick  heart  before  Tony  pulled  up,  whisked  him  round, 
so  that  they  were  brought  face  to  face,  and  asked  : 

"  Sorry  ?  "  He  added,  with  a  very  stern  counten- 
ance, "  I  tell  you  you'd  better  be  !  " 

"  I — I'm  sorry,  sir,"  whimpered  the  terrified  Jacky, 

"  Right !  Now  you'll  have  to  beg  your  aunt's 
pardon.  And  look  here,  my  boy,  never  you  hit  a  dog 
that  doesn't  belong  to  you  again — never  so  iong  as 
you  live.  You  won't  hit  him  if  he  does  belong  to  you 
either,  unless  he  deserves  it.  Else  you  won't  be  fit  to 
own  a  dog  at  all." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  Bob,"  murmured  Jacky, 
after  he  had  been  lowered  to  the  ground  and  deposited 
on  his  feet, 

"  You  didn't  care  whether  you  hurt  him  or  not, 
sonny  ;  so  I  had  to  hurt  you — see  ?  Well,  that  makes 
us  square.  Maybe,  if  you  behave  yourself,  I'll  give 
you  a  rather  pleasanter  ride  one  of  these  days  than 
you've  just  had.    There  ! — get  along  home." 


CHAPTER  IV 

YOUNG   DYKE 

IT  was  not  altogether  Harold  Dyke's  fault  that  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  left  him,  as  it  left  many 
other  demobilised  officers,  without  an  occupation, 
with  a  poor  prospect  of  obtaining  one  and  with  an  over- 
drawn banking  account.  Not  altogether  ;  because  a 
young  man  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  belief  that 
he  will  never  be  under  the  necessity  of  earning  his  own 
livelihood  cannot  be  expected  to  have  acquired  the 
capabilities  for  which  there  is  a  cash  equivalent.  Still 
he  ought  not  to  have  been  reduced  to  quite  so  low  an 
ebb  as  he  actually  was  ;  nor,  possibly,  would  he  have 
been  burdened  with  unpayable  debts  had  he  not 
inherited  from  his  father  a  superb  and  disastrous 
heedlessness  in  respect  of  money  matters.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  had  inherited  very  little  else.  His  father, 
having  inherited  a  moderate  but  not  insufi&cient 
fortune,  had  complacently  lived  beyond  his  income 
throughout  a  long  and  enjoyable  Hfe,  and  for  such 
methods  no  fortune,  large  or  small,  can  be  sufficient. 
Mr.  Dyke,  much  liked  and  esteemed  in  the  Midlands, 
where  he  dwelt,  had  been  no  gambler  or  perceptible 
spendthrift.  He  had  marched  steadily  and  reputably 
along  the  road  to  insolvency,  farming  the  greater  part 
of  his  estate,  (for  he  had  strangely  fancied  himself  as  a 
farmer),  breeding  shorthorns,  hunting  four  days  a 
week  and  adequately  discharging  the  duties  of  a  well- 
to-do  country  gentleman.  No  one  but  himself — and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  exception  holds — had  had 
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the  least  idea  of  how  hopelessly  his  affairs  would  be 
found  to  be  involved  when  he  died.  His  only  son, 
though  not  ignorant  of  mortgages  and  of  a  certain 
tightness  in  the  family  exchequer,  was  wholly  unpre- 
pared for  the  astounding  news  that  he  was  a  pauper. 
He  would  as  soon  have  expected  to  hear  that  he  was 
a  millionaire.  That  the  poor  old  governor  had  been 
careless  and  extravagant  was  hkely  enough ;  but  .  .  . 
sheer  ruin  !    He  simply  could  not  understand  it. 

The  executors  declared  that  they  were  in  a  like 
predicament ;  though  the  family  lawyer,  wagging 
his  grey  head,  owned  to  having  felt  grave  apprehen- 
sions. Credible  or  otherwise,  foreseen  or  not,  the  facts 
were  what  they  were,  and  the  upshot  of  them  was  that 
when  everything  had  been  brought  to  the  hammer 
and  all  liabilities  cleared  off,  Harold  Dyke  saw  himself 
condemned  to  carry  on  existence  upon  an  annual  sum 
barely  equal  to  the  half  of  what  he  had  always  found  too 
scanty  an  allowance.  Upon  such  a  pittance  existence 
could  not,  of  course,  be  carried  on  in  an  expensive 
cavalry  regiment ;  so  he  sorrowfully  resigned  his 
commission  and  wondered  what  he  had  better  do  next. 
He  thought  of  emigrating,  for  he  hked  out-door  pur- 
suits and  knew  something — more  than  his  unlucky 
father  had  done — about  agriculture  ;  but  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  colonies  or  of  how  to  set  about  estabUsh- 
ing  a  footing  in  one  of  them.  What,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  did  was  to  drift.  In  other  words,  he  hung  about 
London,  where  he  had  numerous  jo\'ial  friends,  and 
hoped  for  some  miraculous  solution  of  his  troubles. 
It  would  have  been  something  very  hke  a  miracle  if 
he  had  contrived  to  pay  his  way.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
people  who  do  contrive  to  subsist  and  maintain  a 
fairly  decent  appearance  at  an  outlay  of  a  few  hundreds 
a  year  ;  but  then  they  are  not  people  who  have  been 
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educated  at  Eton  and  taught  to  look  upon  hunters 
and  polo  ponies  as  necessaries.  In  dispensing  with 
hunters  and  polo  ponies,  besides  dropping  his  member- 
ship of  one  or  two  superfluous  clubs,  Harold  Dyke  felt 
that  he  had  cut  down  expenditure  to  a  minimum. 
The  achievement  of  a  balanced  budget  was  so  manifest 
an  impossibility  that  he  did  not  waste  time  and 
trouble  in  attempting  it.  He  wasted  his  small  capital, 
instead,  and  what  would  have  become  of  him  if  certain 
astute  personages  had  not  judged  the  year  1914  to  be 
a  propitious  one  for  the  realization  of  their  ambitious 
dreams  may  be  readily  surmised. 

He  was  one  of  the  smaU  number  to  whom  the 
world's  calamity  proved  really  propitious.  His 
application  for  a  fresh  commission  in  the  cavalry  was 
granted  almost  at  once,  and  for  many  a  long  day 
black  care  ceased  to  perch  herself  behind  him.  If  the 
conditions  of  the  struggle,  as  they  gradually  evolved 
themselves,  were  not  favourable  to  the  arm  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  if  trench  warfare  was  as  detestable 
to  him  as  to  everybody  else  concerned  in  it,  he  was 
nevertheless  heartily  glad  to  be  where  he  was.  No 
need  now  to  worry  about  duns  or  the  menace  of 
destitution  ;  life  had  become  Umited  to  the  beautiful 
simpUcity  of  killing  Fritz  or  being  killed  by  him,  and 
the  future — if  future  there  was  to  be — might  take 
care  of  itself. 

He  was  fortunate  in  the  opportunity  of  earning 
distinction  more  than  once  before  a  shell-splinter 
knocked  him  over,  with  no  worse  consequences  than 
a  few  weeks  of  hospital,  followed  by  a  brief  sojourn 
at  Lady  Grace's  Convalescent  establishment.  Return- 
ing to  the  front  and  being  rather  tired  of  a  dismounted 
cavalry  ^officer's;' work,  he  effected  a  transfer  to  the 
infantry  battalion  which  happened  to  be  under  the 
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command  of  Sir  Anthony  Durbridge,  who  took  a 
liking  to  the  cheery,  alert  young  fellow  and  soon 
offered  him  the  vacant  adjutancy.  Sir  Anthony, 
however  incompetent  a  soldier  he  might  be  pleased  to 
call  himself,  was  at  any  rate  pretty  shrewd  at  gauging 
other  men's  military  competence.  He  formed  a  high 
opinion  of  his  adjutant  which  experience  confirmed 
and  which  was  not  diminished  by  a  recital  of  the 
latter's  somewhat  piteous  personal  record.  Harold, 
for  his  part,  was  drawn  to  the  big,  bluff,  laconic  man, 
made  a  confidant  of  him,  (it  must  be  confessed  that 
Harold's  confidences  were  apt  to  be  bestowed  upon 
slight  encouragement)  and  realised  that  in  his  com- 
manding officer  he  had  a  firm,  if  not  over  communica- 
tive friend.  Clear  was  it  to  that  friend  that  something 
would  have  to  be  done  for  young  Dyke  after  the  war  ; 
but  what  the  deuce  are  you  to  do  for  a  fellow  to  whom 
you  can't  without  offence  offer  pecuniary  aid  and  who 
has  no  visible  aptitude  for  any  avocation  save  soldier- 
ing ?  Tony,  not  seeing  his  way  to  be  helpful,  was 
chary  of  suggestions  or  advice. 

However,  when  peace  and  demobilisation  had  thrown 
the  young  man  upon  his  own  resources  (or  would  have 
thrown  him  upon  them  if  he  had  had  any)  it  became 
possible  to  render  him  at  least  some  service  of  a 
negative  order.  Tony,  detained  in  London  much 
against  his  will  by  his  mother's  decree  that  Clympstone 
House  must  be  thoroughly  renovated  before  opening 
its  doors  to  its  owner,  kept  an  eye  upon  his  ex-adjutant 
and  did  not  particularly  like  what  he  saw  and  heard 
of  him  during  that  first  phase  of  emancipation  from 
discipline.  Natural  enough  that  a  pack  of  released 
youths  should  want  to  kick  up  their  heels  for  a  bit 
after  all  they  had  been  through,  and  sober-sided 
seniors  need  not  look  too  closely  into  their  methods 
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of  disporting  themselves  ;  but  the  mischief  of  it  was 
that  Dyke's  companions  could  afford  to  make  the 
money  fly,  whereas  he  couldn't.  Too  much  card- 
playing,  too  much  dining  and  supping  at  expensive 
restaurants,  too  much  frequenting  of  night  clubs. 
Better  get  the  lad  out  of  it  while  there  was  yet  time. 
Hence  an  invitation  to  come  down  to  the  west  country 
and  stay  there  as  long  as  he  could  stick  it,  which — 
a  Httle  to  the  would-be  host's  surprise — was  accepted 
with  alacrity. 

Harold  in  truth  was  as  eager  to  escape  the  seductions 
of  London  as  his  well-wisher  was  to  remove  him  from 
them.  He  was  under  no  illusion  as  to  his  outlook; 
he  saw  imminent  bankruptcy  lying  in  wait  for  him  ; 
employment  was  not  to  be  hoped  for  ;  his  sole  remain- 
ing chance  of  salvation,  as  he  often  told  his  associates 
with  a  wry  laugh,  was  to  espouse  some  rich  widow. 
It  may  here  be  added  that  the  rich  widow  was  not 
an  abstract  vision  but  a  concrete  reaUty  and  that  he 
balanced  between  the  wisdom  of  making  the  best  of 
her  and  an  occasionally  overpowering  desire  to  flee 
from  before  her  face.  Not  that  it  was  a  repulsive  face  ; 
on  the  contrar3%  it  was  a  handsome,  if  a  mature  and 
thickly  powdered  one.  Only  the  prospect  of  having 
to  live  with  it  for  the  next  half  century  or  so  was 
rather  awful. 

The  prospect  of  getting  clean  away  for  a  time  from 
harassing  worries  and  hesitations  was  proportion- 
ately welcome  to  one  who  was  blessed  with  a  knack 
of  facile  obHvion.  The  good-looking  young  man  with 
the  curly  Ught  hair,  greyish  eyes  and  pleasant  smile 
who  arrived  at  Cl^mpstone  to  find  a  large  house-party 
assembled  there  and  who  produced  an  immediately 
favourable  impression  upon  Lady  Grace's  guests  had 
no  appearance  of  being  down  in  the  mouth     Harold, 
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sociable  by  nature  and  free  from  the  national  char- 
acteristic of  shy  hostility  towards  strangers,  was  sure 
of  being  liked  in  any  company.  Lady  Grace  herself 
had  a  cordial  reception  for  him,  recollected  him  as  a 
former  inmate  of  her  hospital  and  knew  more  than  he 
did  about  his  family  connections.  At  the  end  of  his 
first  evening  amidst  surroundings  which  very  well 
suited^his  tastes  he  was  comfortably  convinced  that 
he  was  going  to  have  a  good  time  ;  although  his  host, 
taking  him  aside  in  the  smoking-room  at  a  late  hour, 
thought  it  necessary  to  apologise  for  having  asked  him 
to  meet  "  such  a  slow  old  lot." 

"  My  mother's  selection,"  Tony  explained  ;  "  she 
goes  in  more  for  high  respectability  than  for  youth  and 
beauty.  However,  you  needn't  be  bored  with  them. 
Brought  your  rod  with  you  ?  Good.  Then  we'll  try 
for  some  trout  to-morrow  morning." 

But,  as  it  turned  out,  there  was  to  be  no  fishing  on 
the  morrow  for  Tony,  who  received  before  breakfast 
an  urgent  plea  for  his  presence  on  the  magisterial 
bench  with  which  he  felt  bound  to  comply.  All  he 
could  do  for  his  young  guest  was  to  conduct  him  to 
the  river  bank,  give  him  a  tip  or  two  as  to  flies  and 
recommend  him  to  fish  up  stream. 

"  The  likeliest  pools,"  he  told  him,  "  are  above  a 
stone  bridge  that  you'll  come  to  presently.  Sorry  to 
have  to  desert  you  like  this,  but  they  tell  me  I'm  wanted 
and  I've  been  an  absentee  for  so  long  that  I  don't 
like  to  shirk." 

"  Don't  worry  about  me,  sir,"  answered  Harold  ; 
"  I  shall  be  as  happy  as  possible,  whether  I  get  any 
sport  or  not.  Lord,  it's  good  to  be  in  England  again  ! 
London  was  an  improvement  upon  Flanders — at  least 
in  some  way© — but  it  wasn't  the  real  thing,  you  know." 

"  I  agree.    Well,  the  more  you'll  let  us  give  you  of 
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the  real  thing  the  better  we  shall  be  pleased.  By  the 
way,  you  mustn't  call  me  '  sir  '  any  more.  I'm  Dur- 
bridge  now — or  Tony,  if  you  prefer  it.  No  more 
khaki  for  me,  please  Heaven  !  " 

To  have  done  with  soldiering  may  not  have  been 
quite  the  unmixed  blessing  for  Harold  that  it  was 
for  his  senior  ;  but  he  was  in  no  mood  to  cavil  at  the 
blessings  of  the  sunlit  moment,  which  more  than 
sufficed  him.  To  a  genuine  lover  of  the  country,  as 
he  was,  the  gay  spring  morning,  the  brownish  waters 
of  the  tumbling  stream,  the  vivid  green  of  beech 
foliage  overhead,  the  fresh,  pungent  smell  of  bracken 
underfoot  and  the  call  of  a  cuckoo  hard  by  were  as 
draughts  of  the  elixir  of  hfe.  He  could  forget,  and  did 
forget,  rapacious  moneylenders,  importunate  trades- 
men, too  affectionate  widows — all  the  horrid  things 
that  conspired  to  poison  life.  He  was  young,  strong, 
bursting  with  health,  and  this  was  dear  old  England 
at  its  best.  \\Tiat  more  would  you  have  ?  When,  after 
a  few  casts,  he  hooked  and  landed  a  trout  of  something 
over  a  pound  he  was  on  excellent  terms  with  himself 
and  the  world  at  large.  Although  this  initial  success 
was  not  repeated  during  the  next  twenty  minutes  or 
so,  he  enjoyed  every  step  of  his  wary  upward  progress 
until  he  came  within  sight  of  the  little  stone  bridge 
which  had  been  mentioned  to  him  and  saw  at  the  same 
time  a  young  lady,  leaning  over  the  parapet,  who 
accosted  him  with — 

"  Good  morning.  Captain  Dyke,  isn't  it  ?  What 
have  you  done  with  Tony  ?  " 

Harold  raised  his  cap  and  explained  that  Sir  Anthony 
had  been  caUed  away  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  ;   whereupon  she  remarked  : 

"  After  promising  to  meet  me  here  !  I  suppose  he 
couldn't  help  it,  though.     You  don't  remember  me. 
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I  see.  My  name  is  Raymont,  but  that  won't  tell  you 
anything.  When  you  saw  me  last  I  was  an  amateur 
nurse  at  Clympstone  House  and  you  were  recovering 
from  a  broken  head.  I  wasn't  in  attendance  upon 
your  case,  or  I  am  sure  you  would  have  kept  an  un- 
grateful memory  of  me." 

Harold  wondered  how,  after  once  having  set  eyes 
upon  this  radiantly  beautiful  young  women,  he  could 
possibly  have  forgotten  her.  He  was  almost  saying 
something  to  that  effect  when  she  cut  him  short. 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  excuse  yourself ;  one  white- 
capped  nurse  looks  very  much  like  another,  and  I 
don't  think  our  acquaintance  got  far  beyond  a  nod. 
Have  you  caught  anything  ?  " 

Harold  exhibited  his  solitary  capture,  which  she 
observed  was  one  more  than  might  have  been  looked  for. 

"  You'U  have  a  better  chance  higher  up ;  but 
Clym  trout  are  shy  and  I'm  afraid  this  water  has  been 
grievously  poached.  It's  only  too  well  known  that 
Tony  won't  prosecute." 

Harold,  who  was  now  standing  on  the  bridge, 
stooped  down  to  pat  Bob.  "  That's  a  good-looking 
terrier  of  yours,"  he  remarked. 

The  girl  laughed.  "  Polite  of  you  to  say  so.  I  don't 
claim  for  him  that  he  is  taking  to  the  eye  ;  it's  his 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  that  place  him  in  a 
class  by  himself." 

"  Keen  on  rats  ?  '  the  young  man  inquired,  by  way 
of  prolonging  the  colloquy.  For  if  Bob  was  not  taking 
to  the  eye,  Bob's  mistress  was  pre-eminently  so,  and 
Harold  was  an  appreciative  admirer  of  all  beautiful 
objects,  human  or  other. 

"  Rats  ?  "  she  echoed  absent-mindedly.  "  Oh,  yes, 
of  course  he  kills  rats.  Don't  let  me  keep  you  any 
longer  from  killing  trout,  though." 
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With  a  slight|inclinationJof  her  head,  she  turned 
away,  took  the  downhill  path  and  was  soon  hidden 
from  sight  in  the  bosky  ravine. 

Harold  regretted  her  being  in  such  a  hurry.  She 
might  just  as  well  have  enhanced  his  general  satisfac- 
tion by  offering  in  a  spirit  of  hospitality  to  replace  the 
absent  Tony  as  a  guide  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Clym,  Apparently,  however,  the  absence  of  Tony 
had  been  fatal  to  her  interest  in  the  morning's  sport. 
The  notion  struck  him  as  whimsical  and  made  him 
laugh.  Who  woiild  have  thought  of  the  old  Colonel's 
making  and  breaking  an  assignation  with  a  pretty 
girl  ?  But  most  likely  Sir  Anthony  was  her  uncle  or 
her  godfather  or  something  of  that  sort.  At  Harold's 
time  of  life  Colonels  present  themselves  as  ex  officio 
elderly,  and  it  has  already  been  mentioned  that  his 
particular  Colonel  exhibited  small  traces  of  juvenility. 
As  for  Harold  himself,  there  had  been  hours  of  late 
when  he  had  felt  old  enough  for  anything ;  but  the 
proof  that  he  was  still  really  and  truly  juvenile  was 
that  the  hours  next  following  brought  him  never  an 
uneasy  reminiscence.  An  ardent  and  expert  angler, 
he  soon  became  absorbed  in  what  he  was  about ;  so 
that  after  his  creel  had  been  replenished  by  half  a 
dozen  fish  of  fair  size,  he  had  no  notion  of  going  back 
to  lunch  at  Clympstone  House.  The  sandwiches  and 
the  flask  with  which  he  had  been  thoughtfully  pro- 
vided might  indeed  be  taken  as  implying  that  that  was 
not  expected  of  him. 

It  was  not  until  after  five  o'clock  that  he  returned 
to  a  tea-drinking  party  who  smiled  upon  him  when  he 
announced  that  he  had  had  "  a  topping  day."  They 
were  not  aU  of  them  as  old  and  slow  as  their  host  had 
called  them,  and  they  seemed  to  be  much  tickled  by 
Harold's   naive    admission    that    amongst   his    other 
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agreeable  experiences  had  been  that  of  an  encounter 
with  "  the  most  perfectly  lovely  girl  I  have  ever 
beheld." 

"  Ah,"  observed  one  of  the  ladies,  "  now  we  know 
why  your  day  was  so  topping." 

But  Harold  shook  his  head.  "  I  am  sorry  to  have 
to  confess  that  she  had  no  use  for  me.  She  said  she 
had  come  out  to  meet  Sir  Anthony,  and,  as  Sir  Anthony 
wasn't  there,  she  had  the  honour  to  wish  me  good 
morning.  Not  very  kind,  considering  that  by  her 
account  she  had  helped  to  nurse  me  when  I  was  a 
patient  here.  The  funny  thing  is  that  I  have  no 
recollection  of  her.  She  is  a  Miss  Raymont,  she  told 
me." 

"  What's  that  ?  "  called  out  Lady  Grace,  who  was 
ensconced  behind  a  massive  silver  tea-urn  and  a 
barricade  of  cups  and  plates.  "  Oh,  Doris  Raymont. 
A  charming  girl  and  a  great  friend  of  ours,  but  she 
never  mirsed  you  or  anybody  else.  Quite  unfitted  for 
that  sort  of  work,  though  I  kept  her  on  the  staff  for 
the  sake  of  giving  her  something  to  do." 

"  You  might  have  kept  her  as  a  tonic  for  depressed 
patients,"  remarked  Harold.  "  If  the  sight  of  her 
didn't  buck  them  up,  nothing  would." 

Rather  a  flippant  way  of  talking,  Lady  Grace  may 
have  thought.  She  raised  a  long-handled  pair  of 
glasses  and  contemplated  the  speaker  through  them 
much  as  a  huntsman  surveys  a  riotous  puppy.  But 
it  appeared  that  she  was  not  seriously  displeased  with 
him  ;  for  when  she  presently  stated  her  intention  of 
going  down  to  the  walled  garden  to  cut  flowers,  she 
added  :  "  You  can  come  with  me  and  carry  the  basket, 
Captain  Dyke." 

Such  an  invitation  from  Lady  Grace  usually  meant 
that   the   favoured   recipient   was   in   for   a   wigging. 
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Harold  did  not  know  her  well  enough  to  know  that ; 
but  he  wondered,  while  attending  the  lady  to  the 
fragrant  enclosed  garden  which  was  ablaze  with 
spring  blooms,  why  she  had  singled  him  out  for  the 
privilege  of  bearing  her  company.  She  lost  no  time — 
she  never  did  lose  time  about  coming  to  her  point — in 
enhghtening  him. 

"  Of  course,"  said  she,  as  she  dropped  long-stemmed 
tuUps  into  the  basket  which  he  held  for  her,  "  you 
were  only  joking  when  you  spoke  of  Doris  Raymont 
in  such  exaggerated  terms  just  now.  Still  one  can 
never  be  sure  with  young  people,  and  I  like  to  be  on 
the  safe  side.  So  let  me  warn  you,  between  ourselves, 
that  she  is  not  free  to  be  flirted  with." 

"  Engaged  to  be  married  ?  "  asked  Harold. 

"  Not  yet,  but  I  think  she  soon  will  be.  You  seem 
to  have  noticed  that  she  was  disappointed  at  not 
meeting  my  son  this  morning.  Didn't  that  strike  you 
as  significant  ?  " 

Harold  had  been  so  far  from  attaching  the  suggested 
significance  to  that  circumstance  that  he  ejaculated, 
"  Good  Lord  !  "  before  he  could  stop  himself. 

"  You  think  he  might  aspire  to  a  more  ambitious 
match  ?  "  said  Lady  Grace.  "  Yes,  that  is  true,  but 
I  had  several  reasons  for  doubting  whether  he  was 
Ukely  to  make  a  more  suitable  one.  I  needn't  go  into 
them  ;  it  is  enough  that  I  fully  approve  of  Doris 
Rajnnont." 

\^'ould  her  ladjj-ship's  full  approval  be  enough  for 
Miss  Ra}Tnont  ?  Well,  possibly,  for  Sir  Anthony 
was  an  undeniable  matrimonial  prize  ;  still  it  did 
seem  rather  a  pity.  Lady  Grace  continued  to  snip 
off  tuHps.    She  looked  over  her  shoulder  to  say  : 

"  You  will  understand  that  I  only  tell  you  this  to 
put  you  on  your  guard." 
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"  Thanks  very  much,"  answered  Harold,  laughing. 
"  Not  that  I  should  dream  of  snatching  at  forbidden 
fruit  which  hangs  above  my  reach." 

"  So  much  the  better.  You  won't  let  what  I  have 
said  go  any  further,  please.  Here,  take  the  scissors 
and  cut  me  some  sprays  of  that  tall  spiraea.  They, 
at  any  rate,  don't  hang  above  the  reach  of  your  long 
arm." 


CHAPTER   V 

SOME   GIFTS   OF   SPRING 

IN  the  spring  time,  when  the  sun  has  begun  to  shine 
down  with  some  power  upon  Devon  and  Cornwall 
and  a  gentle  breeze  is  blowing  from  the  westward,  with 
just  a  point  of  north  in  it  as  a  guarantee  against  rain, 
the  sanguine  may  easily  beUeve  that  summer  has  come. 
Harold  Dyke,  peering  out  of  his  bedroom  window  on 
a  gloriously  fine  morning,  thought  it  would  be  jolly  to 
run  down  to  the  sea  for  a  dip  before  breakfast ;  so  he 
jumped  into  some  clothes  without  more  ado  and  made 
his  way  past  surprised  housemaids  to  the  dewy  fresh- 
ness out  of  doors.  He  was  not  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  local  topography  ;  still  he  knew  where  the 
English  Channel  was  and  presumed  that  all  he  had  to 
do  was  to  follow  his  nose  in  the  expectation  that  a 
path  down  to  the  shore  would  soon  be  discoverable. 
That  was  taking  a  good  deal  for  granted  on  a  coastline 
of  steep  red  cliffs,  and  so  he  found  when,  after  crossing 
the  park  and  penetrating  through  a  belt  of  larches  and 
tangled  undergrowth,  he  was  brought  up  short  at  the 
top  of  a  precipice.  Some  two  hundred  feet  beneath 
him  was  the  very  spot  he  was  looking  for,  a  sandy  cove, 
hemmed  in  by  jutting  rocks  ;  but  to  get  there  without 
making  a  wide  circuit  by  way  of  the  invisible  village, 
which  lay,  as  he  calculated,  a  good  mile  to  the  west- 
ward, looked  pretty  impossible.  However,  he  had 
accomplished  divers  seeming  impossibilities  of  late 
years,  and  he  did  not  want  to  have  the  fag  of  a  long, 
roundabout  tramp  if  he  could  avoid  it.    Closer  inspec- 
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tion  of  the  cliff-face  revealing  clefts  and  ledges  not  too 
uninviting  to  a  sure-footed  climber,  he  said  to  himself 
that  he  would  try  what  could  be  done.  Should  he 
encounter  insuperable  difficulties,  he  would  always  be 
able  to  scramble  back,  since  it  is  an  easier  matter  to 
scale  heights  than  to  descend  them.  If  he  had  seen 
from  below  what  he  was  letting  himself  in  for,  he  might 
have  hesitated  ;  though  he  would  more  probably  have 
decided  to  take  his  chance,  for  he  had  a  steady  head 
and  was  as  nimble  as  a  cat.  It  was  in  virtue  of  these 
qualities,  combined  with  luck,  that  he  finally  achieved 
a  feat  which  no  Clympstone  man  would  have  been  such 
a  fool  as  to  attempt.  More  than  once  in  the  course  of 
his  perilous  drop  he  had  to  hang  on  by  his  hands  while 
his  feet  groped  in  vain  for  support  on  the  treacherous 
sandstone  surface  ;  more  than  once  he  slipped,  start- 
ing a  miniature  avalanche  of  stones  which  threatened 
to  carry  him  with  it  into  unseen  depths  ;  but  at  the 
end  of  a  strenuous  quarter  of  an  hour  he  stepped  forth 
triumphantly  on  the  sea  level,  sat  down,  mopped  his 
forehead  and  muttered,  with  an  upward  glance, 
"  Dashed  if  I'd  do  that  again  !  " 

To  have  done  it  in  order  to  plunge  into  ice-cold 
water,  (for,  whatever  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  may 
be,  the  sea  in  our  latitudes  seldom  modifies  its  winter 
temperature  before  June),  would  have  seemed  to  most 
people  like  paying  a  very  long  price  for  a  very  dubious 
pleasure.  Even  Harold,  robust  as  he  was,  had  his 
breath  taken  away  at  the  first  moment ;  but  he  struck 
out  lustily  and  enjoyed  his  swim,  which  would  in  any 
case  have  had  to  be  brief,  so  much  time  having  been 
wasted  on  preliminaries.  He  dried  himself  luxuriously 
in  the  sun  and  set  out  for  the  river's  mouth  and  the 
village,  from  which,  as  he  had  ascertained  while  in  the 
water,  he  was  only  divided  by  a  stretch  of  sand.    No 
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sooner  had  he  surmounted  an  intervening  spur  of 
rocks,  slippery  with  seaweed,  than  he  became  aware 
of  a  scampering  white  dog  and,  a  few  yards  farther  off, 
the  tall  figure  of  the  future  Lady  Durbridge,  who  was 
throwing  sticks  for  Bob  to  retrieve.  She  at  once 
recognised  the  young  man  in  the  white  flannels  and, 
when  she  came  within  speaking  distance  of  him, 
pointed  to  the  towel  which  he  had  flung  over  his 
shoulder,  remarking  : 

"  You  are  hardy  !  We  haven't  begun  to  dream  of 
bathing  here  yet.    Wasn't  it  mortal  cold  ?  " 

"A  bit  chilly,"  he  answered,  as  he  took  off  his  cap 
to  her.  "  Ripping,  though.  I  found  an  ideal  cove 
over  there.    Hope  I  wasn't  trespassing." 

She  laughed.  "  Well,  I  suppose  you  must  have 
trespassed  on  our  territory  to  get  there,  unless  you 
went  all  the  way  round  by  the  village,  which  would 
have  been  over  punctilious  of  you.  Tony  told  you  of 
the  short  cut,  no  doubt." 

"  No,"  answered  Harold,  "  I  slipped  out  on  my  own, 
without  consulting  anybody,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  I  emerged  at  the  top  of  the  cUffs.  So  then  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  slither  down." 

"  Down  the  face  of  the  cliff  ?  "  echoed  the  girl  in- 
credulously.   "  You  didn't !  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  managed  it  somehow.  I'll  confess  that 
when  I  looked  back,  I  thought  I  had  been  rather  an 
ass."  _ 

"  '  Rather  '  is  putting  it  mildly.  You  deserved  to 
break  your  neck  !  " 

"  Perhaps.  Well,  I'll  take  the  short  cut  next  time, 
if  I  may.  Does  your  domain  slope  down  to  the  sea, 
then  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I'll  show  you  the  way  home."  She  added, 
after  a  moment,  "  I  don't  know  that  one  ought  to 
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admire  foolhardy  proceedings,  but  I  can't  help  rather 
admiring  your  pluck." 

Her  eyes,  as  they  rested  on  his  lithe  form,  expressed 
an  admiration  which  could  not  be  disagreeable  to  him. 
Wonderful  tawny  eyes,  which  he  inwardly  likened  to 
those  of  a  Gordon  setter  and  was  forthwith  shocked  at 
so  unflattering  a  comparison.  For  Miss  Raymont's 
eyes,  if  one  had  to  call  them  tawny  for  lack  of  a  better 
word,  were  really  indescribable  and  constantly  vary- 
ing in  hue  ;  so  that  one  person  might  have  pronounced 
them  brown  and  another  grey.  She  averted  them  and 
caused  him  to  avert  his  by  pointing  to  the  wooded  hill 
on  their  right. 

"  That's  our  abode,"  she  informed  him  ;  "  you  can 
just  see  a  comer  of  the  house.  I  must  be  getting  back 
there  or  I  shall  be  late  for  breakfast.  So  will  you,  by 
the  way." 

"  WiU  that  be  considered  bad  manners  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  It  isn't  likely  to  be  noticed.  I  should  think  you 
are  rather  hungry,  though,  aren't  you  ?  You  had 
better  come  and  share  our  ham  and  eggs  at  Martins- 
cliff." 

He  required  no  pressing.  The  thought  that  Lady 
Grace,  if  she  could  see  him,  might  arraign  him  for  dis- 
regard of  her  high  commands  was  momentarily 
amusing  ;  but  he  had  no  wish  or  design  to  flirt  with 
Miss  Raymont,  whose  manner  was  not  indicative  of 
such  tendencies,  though  she  was  none  the  less  pleasant 
to  watch  and  converse  with  for  that.  She  conducted 
him  up  a  winding  path,  bordered  by  aloes,  bamboos 
and  other  sub-tropical  shrubs,  to  the  sloping  lawn, 
with  its  sprinkled  narcissi  and  the  last  daffodils,  whence 
the  rambling  white  house  could  be  viewed  at  full 
length. 

"  By  Jove,"  he  ejaculated,  in  frank  appreciation  of 
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the  scene,  "  it's  good  to  be  you  !  If  I  had  a  home  like 
yours,  I  should  never  want  to  leave  it." 

"  Well,  we  are  leaving  it,  you  know,"  she  returned. 
"  Or  didn't  you  know  ?  Yes,  we  shall  be  evicting  our- 
selves soon.  Oh,  not  because  we  want  to  go,  but  be- 
cause the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  won't  keep  his 
hand  out  of  our  pocket.  In  other  words,  people  of  our 
means  have  no  business  with  two  houses  in  these  days, 
and  we  can't  chuck  our  London  one." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Harold.  "  I  should  chuck  it 
like  a  shot.  Give  me  my  choice  between  a  Park  Lane 
mansion  and  this  and  it  wouldn't  take  mej^long  to 
make  up  my  mind." 

Neither  would  it  have  taken  Doris  long  to  make  up 
hers  ;  but  she  did  not  say  so.  She  merely  observed, 
with  a  short  sigh,  that  the  question  had  been  debated 
in  all  its  bearings  and  that  she  was  glad  it  was  settled, 
much  as  she  would  hate  abandoning  Devonshire. 

Well,  she  would  not  have  to  abandon  Devonshire  if 
she  married  Anthony  Durbridge.  It  occurred  to 
Harold  that  that  might  be  one  amongst  numerous 
palpable  incentives  to  a  compact  which  seemed  upon 
the  face  of  it  a  trifle  sordid,  and  it  Ukewise  occurred 
to  him  that  it  was  scarcely  for  him  to  turn  up  his  nose 
at  a  marriage  of  expediency.  But  that  was  an  un- 
lovely thought  which  he  made  haste  to  dismiss.  He 
had  more  agreeable  subjects  for  reflection  after  he  had 
been  introduced  into  the  sunny  dining-room  where 
Mrs.  Raymont  and  Mrs.  Hartley  were  already  at  table 
and  where  he  was  received  with  a  delightful  absence 
of  formality.  Mrs.  Raymont  took  to  him  at  first  sight 
— as  indeed  she  always  did  take  to  prepossessing  young 
men— made  him  sit  down  beside  her  and  appeared  to 
see  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  her  daughter's  having 
brought  a  matutinal  bather  in  to  breakfast. 
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"  Wonderful  of  you  to  brave  the  sea  at  this  time  of 
year,"  she  remarked.  "  You  must  have  a  circulation 
that  would  put  the  Daily  Mail  to  shame." 

"  Captain  Dyke,"  said  Doris,  "  is  a  rather  wonderful 
person.  Would  you  believe  that  his  notion  of  the 
best  way  to  approach  the  sea  was  to  lower  himself  over 
the  face  of  the  cUff  ?  " 

"  Goodness  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Raymont,  "  what  in 
the  world  made  vou  do  that  ?  Who  held  the  rope  for 
you  ?  " 

"  There  wasn't  any  rope,"  answered  the  young  man, 
laughing  ;  "  my  fingers  and  toes  did  the  trick,  such  as 
it  was.  Idiotic,  Miss  Raymont  thinks,  and  I'm  rather 
inclined  to  agree  with  her ;  but  at  the  time  I  didn't 
see  what  else  there  was  to  be  done." 

"  "  You  remind  me,"  said  Mrs.  Raymont,  "  of  General 
^^^olfe  in  the  old  song — 

General  Wolfe,  General  Wolfe, 

He  wasn't  at  all  particular. 

He'd  run  up  a  rock,  he'd  run  up  a  rock 

Nearly,  if  not  quite,  perpendicular, 

You  went  oiie  better  by  running  down  ;  but  I  shouldn't 
advise  you  to  repeat  the  performance,  unless  you  are 
tired  of  Hfe." 

For  the  moment  Harold  had  no  quarrel  with  life. 
The  food  set  before  him  was  as  excellent  as  his  appe- 
tite, and  when  his  hostess  pushed  a  box  of  Egyptian 
cigarettes  towards  him  she  left  him  nothing  to  desire, 
save  the  company  of  her  younger  daughter,  who  had 
quitted  the  room  and  who  did  not  reappear,  though 
he  lingered,  expectant  of  her  return,  as  long  as  he 
decently  could.  Notwithstanding  that  Uttle  disap- 
pointment, he  went  away  in  the  best  of  spirits,  charmed 
with  MartinscUff  and  its  inmates  and  resolved  to  take 
early  advantage  of  ]\Irs.  Raymont's  parting  invitation 
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to  look  in  upon  them  again  whenever  he  should  have 
a  vacant  half-hour  or  so  to  dispose  of. 

Thus  was  started  an  acquaintanceship  which  was  to 
develope  with  facile  rapidity  into  friendship.  WTiat- 
ever,  during  the  days  that  followed,  Lady  Grace  may 
have  thought  of  young  Dyke's  constant  visits  to  her 
neighbours,  (but  in  truth  Lady  Grace,  having  sounded 
her  warning  blast,  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  trouble 
herself  further  about  him),  Tony  was  whole-hearted 
in  his  approval  and  encouragement  of  them.  Perhaps 
Tony  was  whole-hearted  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
He,  too,  frequented  Martinscliff  assiduously  and  seemed 
to  feel  more  at  home  there  than  in  his  own  big  house  ; 
yet  his  demeanour  towards  Doris  was  not  loverUke, 
fond  as  he  evidently  was  of  her.  Harold,  watching 
the  two  with  a  certain  curiosity,  could  see  nothing  in 
his  behaviour  or  hers  to  warrant  Lady  Grace's  con- 
fident assertion.  They  were  great  pals  ;  they  never 
parted  without  appointing  another  rendezvous  ;  they 
went  out  for  rides  together,  sometimes  asking  Harold 
to  ride  with  them  and  appearing  to  be  unaffectedly 
glad  when  he  did  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  believe 
that  they  were  in  love  with  one  another.  To  be  sure, 
it  would  have  been  impossible,  anyhow,  to  believe  that 
the  girl  could  be  in  love  with  the  good  old  Colonel. 
No  ;  only  it  was  credible  that  they  both  took  a  prosaic, 
common-sense  view  of  their  relations  and  were  not 
averse  to  being  united  for  life  upon  a  basis  of  mutual 
Uking.  That,  Harold  concluded,  was  in  all  probabHity 
the  state  of  the  case,  and  if  the  case  had  some  regret- 
table aspects,  stni,  when  all  was  said,  it  was  their 
concern. 

!.  For' his  part,  he  enjoyed  intercourse  with  these 
genial  people,  enjoyed  chats  with  Mrs.  Raymont,  who 
was  sympathetic  and  comprehending  and  who  soon 
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knew  all  that  there  was  to  know  about  him.  For 
Harold  was  the  least  secretive  of  men,  while  she  was 
genuinely  interested  in  the  young  generation,  genuinely 
participant  in  its  ideas,  difficulties  and  troubles — which 
last  she  had  learnt  by  experience  resemble  those  of 
previous  generations  in  being  always  either  amatory 
or  financial.  She  judged  Harold's  admitted  extrava- 
gances leniently,  remarking  that  if  an  ungrateful 
country  sees  fit  to  leave  its  defenders  stranded,  they 
can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  obtaining  the  necessaries  of 
life  on  credit.  For  the  rest,  she  predicted  that  he  would 
not  starve . 

"It  is  only  the  black  sheep  who  go  under,"  she  de- 
clared, with  cheerful  optimism.  "  Providence  finds 
means  of  tempering  the  wind  for  such  nice  white  shorn 
lambs  as  you." 

Tony  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  supplement 
Providence  with  something  more  substantial  than 
sanguine  prophecies  ;  but,  for  the  time  being,  all  he 
saw  himself  able  to  offer  his  young  friend  was  hospi- 
tality. However,  he  had  an  emphatic  word  or  two  to 
say  when  Harold,  in  one  of  his  recurrent  fits  of  despond- 
ency, came  out  abruptly  with — 

"  Hanged  if  I  know  what's  to  become  of  me  !  Two 
long  bills  forwarded  to  me  this  morning  and  a  rude  re- 
minder from  the  bankers  that  my  account  is  over- 
drawn !  The  end  of  it  will  be  that  I  shall  have  to 
take  a  wife  who  always  has  a  big  balance  at  the 
bank." 

Tony  glanced  at  him  sharply.  "  Don't  do  that. 
Dyke,  don't  do  that.  That  would  be  a  rotten  thing  to 
do.    Got  anyone  in  your  eye,  if  I  may  ask  ?  " 

"  Oh,  more  or  less,"  answered  Harold,  with  a  rather 
uncomfortable  laugh. 

"  Lady  Hardwick,  eh  ?     Somebody  in  London  told 
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me  about  you  and  her.  I've  met  Lady  Hardwick. 
Vulgar  woman.    Excuse  me  for  saying  so." 

"  I  don't  mind,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  suppose 
she  is  a  vulgar  woman." 

"  Yet  you  wouldn't  mind  marrying  her  ?  " 

"  I  don't  say  that.  But  what  if  it  were  a  choice 
between  marrying  Lady  Hardwick  and  cutting  one's 
throat  ?  " 

"  I  daresay  most  men  would  marry  Lady  Hardwick. 
Personally,  I  should  cut  my  throat.  Now  look  here, 
Dyke  :  we've  been  good  friends,  you  and  I,  and  we've 
seen  some  roughish  times  together — and  all  that.  Let 
me  be  your  banker  for  the  present.  It's  no  such 
mighty  favour  for  one  friend  to  ask  of  another." 

It  was  a  greater  favour  than  Harold  could  grant. 
A  loan  which  has  no  prospect  of  being  repaid  is  only 
another  name  for  a  gift,  and  gifts  of  money  must  not 
be  accepted  from  any  friend.  A  code  which  forbids 
that  form  of  humiliation  while  admitting  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  woman's  wealth,  coupled  with  that  of  her 
person,  may  not  be  worth  a  great  deal,  morally  speak- 
ing, but  when  you  have  a  standard  you  have  a  standard, 
and  there  is  no  use  in  arguing  about  it.  Tony  argued 
a  Httle — not  very  forcibly  ;  for  he  had  anticipated  the 
refusal  of  his  suggestion  and  knew  that  he  would  have 
refused  it  himself  if  he  had  been  in  Harold's  place. 
All  he  could  find  to  say  was  : 

"  Anyhow,  you  aren't  going  to  marry  that  woman. 
Put  the  idea  out  of  3'our  head  once  for  all." 

If  Tony  said  no  more  than  that,  it  was  not  because 
he  had  not  various  ideas  in  his  own  head  for  succouring 
his  destitute  friend,  but  because  he  never  liked  to 
commit  himself  to  words  unless  he  could  follow  them 
up  with  actions,  and  his  ideas  were  as  yet  in  an 
embryonic  stage.    Tony's  acts  of  benevolence  were  as 
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a  rule  accomplished  so  swiftly  and  with  so  little 
ostentation  that  the  beneficiaries  often  omitted  to 
express  or  feel  the  gratitude  which  he  would  have  been 
the  last  to  require  of  them. 

An  exception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  Jacky 
Hartley,  who  conceived  an  affection  and  respect  for 
his  erstwhile  chastiser  that  knew  no  bounds.  From 
the  morning  when  Sir  Anthony,  appearing  at  Martins- 
cliff  on  his  big  black  horse  and  leading  a  little  Dartmoor 
pony,  called  out,  "  Come  along,  young  'un,  you're 
going  to  have  your  first  riding  lesson,"  Jacky, became 
his  devoted  slave.  The  boy  proved  an  apt  pupil  too, 
wanting  neither  in  pluck  nor  in  docility.  The  ignominy 
of  a  leading-rein  was  soon  discarded  ;  he  took  an 
incidental  toss  laughingly  and  was  commended  for 
keeping  a  hold  on  his  bridle  while  he  was  down. 

"  We'll  make  a  gentleman  jock  of  you  one  of  these 
days,  sonny,  if  all  other  trades  fail,"  said  his  instructor. 

Jacky  was  ready  to  be  or  do  anything  that  Sir 
Anthony  advised.  His  own  suggestion  was  that  he 
should  begin  by  casting  off  family  bonds  and  taking 
up  his  residence  permanently  at  Clympstone  House  ; 
for  Mrs.  Hartley,  like  all  mothers  of  spoilt  children, 
had  won  scant  love  or  thanks  from  her  offspring. 
Tony,  though  not  prepared  to  fall  in  with  the  proposed 
scheme,  promised  that  Jacky 's  pony  should  either  be 
sent  up  to  London  or  taken  care  of  in  view  of  future 
visits.  Meanwhile  he  seemed  content  to  bestow  at 
least  as  much  of  his  time  upon  his  small  ally  as  he  did 
upon  Doris. 

"  Just  like  him,"  the  latter  remarked  ;  "  you'll 
always  find  Tony  where  he  thinks  that  he  is  most 
wanted.  He  sticks  to  that  rule  as  closely  as  everybody 
else  does  to  being  where  they  want  to  be." 

Harold  Dyke,  to  whom  this  appreciation  of  character 
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was  addressed,  may  have  thought  that  his  former 
chief's  rule  was  one  to  be  admired  rather  than  imitated 
and  that  everybody  else's  rule  was  good  enough  for 
him.  He  acted,  at  any  rate,  upon  that  principle  ; 
so  that  the  days  when  Martinscliff  did  not  see  him 
were  few  in  number.  Likewise  the  days  on  which  he 
did  not  see  Doris  were  for  him  blank  days.  A  little 
dangerous,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  those  con- 
stant encounters  and  unaccompanied  rambles  of 
two  young  mortals  who  were  increasingly  drawn 
together  ;  only  nobody  seemed  to  consider  them  so — 
they  themselves,  perhaps,  least  of  all.  Both  of  them 
knew  perfectly  well  (so  far  as  that  was  any  safeguard) 
that  they  could  by  no  possibility  be  destined  to  mate. 
Their  respective  destinies  were,  in  fact,  tolerably 
obvious  to  them.  That  they  were  not  very  powerfully 
attracted  by  their  respective  destinies  was  all  the  more 
reason  for  making  the  most  of  the  actual  shining  hours. 
The  hours  did  shine  and  they  did  make  the  most  of 
them,  ^^'hile  Sir  Anthony  Durbridge  was  diligently 
instilling  the  rudiments  of  equitation  into  a  small  boy, 
his  prescribed  bride  was  wandering  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  over  gorse-clad  moorlands  or  by  the  seashore 
with  a  companion  of  much  about  her  own  age,  and  the 
odd  thing — at  least,  Harold  could  not  help  sometimes 
thinking  it  odd — was  that  Tony  did  not  appear  to 
mind  a  bit.  Of  course  it  was  all  right  really,  and  Tony 
or  anyone  else  would  have  been  welcome  to  overhear 
every  word  that  passed  between  him  and  Miss 
Raymont ;  yet  such  complete  detachment  was  hardly 
in  consonance  with  courtship.  And  how  was  it  that 
Mrs.  Raymont,  who,  after  all,  must  be  a  good  deal 
concerned  with  her  daughter's  future,  maintained  an 
a.ttitude  of  detachment  as  absolute  and,  to  all  seeming, 
^s  unfeigned  as  Tony's  ? 
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Mrs.  Raymont  could  have  answered  that  question 
easily  enough.  Naturally  she  was  concerned  as  to  her 
daughter's  future,  and  she  could  not  be  blind  to  the 
many  advantages  which  Sir  Anthony  Durbridge's 
wife  would  enjoy  ;  but  she  held  herself  aloof  because 
intervention,  one  way  or  the  other,  would  have  been 
futile.  It  was,  she  thought,  just  possible,  though  by 
no  means  likely,  that  Tony  might  be  in  love  with  Doris  ; 
that  Doris  should  be  in  love  with  him  was  so  unlikely  as 
to  be  in  effect  impossible.  Nevertheless,  Doris,  if  left 
to  herself,  might,  for  this  or  that  reason,  make  up  her 
mind  to  marry  her  most  intimate  friend,  whereas 
any  attempt  to  urge  her  in  that  direction  would  almost 
certainly  cause  her  to  make  up  her  mind  that  she  would 
do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Such  was  Mrs.  Raymont *s  read- 
ing of  the  situation,  which  was  not  very  far  removed 
from  accuracy.  As  for  blithe,  impecunious  Harold 
Dyke,  he  was  not  to  be  reckoned  as  a  factor  in  it 
How  could  he  be  ?  One  of  various  qualities  which  had 
conspired  to  keep  Mrs.  Raymont  young  was  a  proneness 
to  rule  inadmissible  contingencies  out  of  court. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE    INDISCRETIONS    OF    SYBIL    AND    BOB 

MR.  ALFRED  HARTLEY  C.B.  was— or,  at  any 
rate,  thought  he  was — a  hard-worked  pubhc 
servant  whose  daily  task  of  working  quite  a  number  of 
hours  in  the  pubhc  interest  was  engrossing  enough  to 
make  for  contentment.  That  is  to  say  that  he  could 
get  along  very  comfortably  for  weeks  together  without 
the  solace  of  seeing  his  wife  and  children  grouped 
around  him,  and  for  this  faculty  of  cheerful  self- 
support  Mrs.  Hartley  gave  him  full  credit.  It  was 
Alfred's  great  merit  as  a  husband,  she  would  say,  that 
he  could  always  be  safely  left  to  his  own  devices. 
Therefore,  when  Alfred  hoisted  an  S.O.S.  signal  on  the 
ground  that  Miss  Pond  the  governess  was  about  to 
return  from  leave  and  that  he  didn't  know  what  the 
dickens  he  was  to  do  with  the  woman  in  the  absence  of 
her  charges,  it  was  plain  that  a  conscientious  wife's 
stay  at  Martinscliff  must  terminate.  The  announce- 
ment which  Sybil  was  regretfully  compelled  to  make 
was  received  by  her  mother  and  sister  with  fortitude, 
but  it  was  desperately  sad  hearing  for  Jacky,  who, 
dismounting  on  the  conclusion  of  a  last  ride,  had  much 
ado  to  restrain  the  emotion  which  he  knew  would 
displease  his  mature  chum.  He  stumped  upstairs  to 
the  empty  schoolroom  which  had  been  assigned  to 
him  and  his  sister  as  their  domain  and  gloomily 
envisaged  a  drab  future.  Horrid  old  home  again  in  all 
its  unrelieved  monotony,  horrid  old  lessons,  horrid  old 
Pond,    horrid    old    afternoon    walks    in    Kensington 
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Gardens  ! — who,  fresh  from  recent  joys  and  excite- 
ments, could  be  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  Musing 
upon  them,  Jacky  sat  him  down  on  the  floor  and  wept. 

To  him  presently  entered  MiUy,  a  weU-conducted 
child,  accustomed  to  being  cast  into  the  shade  by  her 
masterful  brother  and  not  on  that  account  the  more 
disposed  to  show  him  mercy  now  that  she  had  sur- 
prised him  in  a  moment  of  weakness. 

"  Who's  a  cry-baby  now  ?  "  she  asked,  pointing 
a  derisive  finger  at  him.  "  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself — a  great  big  boy  like  you  !  WTiat's  the 
matter  this  time  ?  " 

Jacky  rolled  over  on  his  knees  and  glared  at  her 
through  his  tears.  He  had  been  given  to  understand 
that  the  feebler  sex  must  not  be  physically  assaulted  ; 
otherwise  he  would  jolly  soon  have  given  her  some- 
thing to  reduce  her  to  an  even  footing  with  him,  and 
he  said  so.  As  it  was,  he  merely  added,  in  sullen  reply 
to  her  question  : 

"  We're  going  home  ;   that's  what's  the  matter." 

Milly  was  surprised  at  him.  She  reminded  him  that 
theirs  was  a  happy  home,  enriched  by  many  blessings  ; 
she  drew  his  attention  to  the  fifth  commandment, 
pointing  out  that  his  days  were  unUkely  to  be  long  in 
the  land  unless  he  observed  it ;  she  further  inquired 
what  he  thought  would  become  of  him,  should  he,  by  a 
railway  smash  or  other  sudden  catastrophe,  be  cut 
off  in  his  sins,  and,  lest  there  should  be  any  mistake 
about  the  matter,  she  gave  him  the  necessary  informa- 
tion in  unambiguous  language.  As  he  appeared  to  be 
a  good  deal  impressed,  she  proceeded  to  dilate  upon 
that  pleasing  theme,  reclining  in  a  wicker  chair  and 
swinging  her  legs  while  she  drew  a  lurid  picture  of  his 
probable  condition  after  death.  Jacky,  still  on  his 
knees,    crawled    nearer    to    her,    with    an    awestruck 
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countenance,  and  gripped  the  arms  of  her  chair,  as 
if  in'i^dire  dismay.  Then  he  executed  a  swift  back 
somersault,  so  that  the  chair  turned  over  upon  his 
monitress,  echpsing  and  imprisoning  her  beneath  it ; 
whereupon  he  was  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms.  As  a 
condition  of  release,  Milly  was  to  call  out  distinctly, 
"  Damn  home  !  Damn  Pond  !  Damn  the  lot !  "  In 
the  event  of  non-compliance,  she  would  be  held  down 
until  suffocation  ensued.  Perhaps  Milly  thought,  as 
the  representatives  of  a  fallen  Germany  are  said  to 
have  thought  at  Versailles,  that  an  assent  extorted  by 
force  majeure  carries  with  it  no  moral  responsibility  ; 
but  after  the  muffled  expletives  had  been  duly  uttered 
and  she  had  been  set  free,  Jacky  denied  her  that 
specious  consolation. 

"  You've  done  it  now,  Miss  Catechism  !  "  he  re- 
marked. "  If  I  go  to  hell,  I  don't  go  alone,  that's  one 
thing  !  " 

He  then  felt  a  little  better. 

In  the  drawingroom  dowmstairs  Mrs.  Hartley  was 
teUing  Sir  Anthony  how  grateful  she  was  to  him  for 
ha\dng  taken  a  troublesome  young  monkey  in  hand 
and  how  it  saddened  her  to  think  that  her  children 
would  visit  Martinscliff  no  more. 

"  That's  as  may  be,"  Tony  replied.  "  MartinscUff 
isn't  going  to  run  away." 

"  But  mother  is,"  sighed  Mrs.  Hartley ;  "  she 
makes  her  move  to  Connaught  Square  next  month." 

"  We've  all  got  to  do  our  London,  worse  luck  !  " 
observed  Tony,  whose  family  mansion  in  St.  James's 
Square  was,  by  Lady  Grace's  decree,  to  be  inhabited 
during  the  coming  season. 

Mrs.  Hartley  sighed  again.  "  Ah,  but  mother's 
change  of  abode  is  to  be  final,  it  seems.  She  talks  of 
having  a  sale  of  her  furniture  here,  if  you  don't  object." 
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Tony  signified  objection,  "  Why  do  you  want  to 
seU  your  furniture  ?  "  he  demanded  of  Mrs.  Raymont. 

"  Because  Connaught  Square  won't  hold  it,"  she 
answered. 

"  Well,  it  can  stand  here  as  long  as  you  please,  and  I'll 
buy  it  from  you  at  a  valuation  any  day.  As  for  the 
house,  it's  at  your  service  until  I  give  you  notice  to  quit." 

"  Free  of  rent,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Raymont, 
laughing.  "  No,  my  dear  Tony,  what  must  be  must. 
I  close  with  your  handsome  offer  to  take  the  tables 
and  chairs  at  a  valuation,  though." 

No  hurry,"  said  Tony,  "  no  hurry «  You  may  change 
your  mind  yet,  and  I  hope  you  will." 

"  Just  what  I  tell  her,"  struck  in  Mrs.  Hartley. 
"  Things  may  happen  yet — aU  sorts  of  things."  She 
accompanied  this  oracular  remark  with  an  arch  glance 
at  the  owner  of  Clympstone  and  Martinscliff. 

Mrs.  Raymont  was  sometimes  guilty  of  a  powerful 
longing  to  catch  her  elder  daughter  by  the  shoulders 
and  bang  her  silly  head  against  the  waU.  After  Tony 
had  beaten  a  somewhat  hasty  retreat,  she  felt  con- 
strained to  say  : 

"  Dear  Sybil,  you  are  more  than  maladroit.  I'm 
neither  for  nor  against  what  you  and  Lady  Grace 
have  set  your  hearts  upon  ;  there  wouldn't  be  the 
smallest  use  in  being  for  it  or  against  it.  But  if  you 
wanted  to  nip  the  affair  in  the  bud,  giving  broad  hints 
to  Tony  would  be  a  good  way  of  attaining  your  object." 

"  I  don't  at  all  agree,"  Mrs.  Hartley  declared.  "  To 
begin  with,  the  affair  isn't  in  the  bud  ;  it's  approach- 
ing bloom — or  ought  to  be.  Besides,  some  people 
are  all  the  better  for  a  hint  in  season.  You  yourself, 
mother,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so.  When  you  talk 
of  being  maladroitj'^what  do  you  call  it  to  let  Doris  and 
young  Dyke  run  about  together  as  they  have  been 
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doing  lately  ?  Tony  is  very  forbearing  ;  still  he  can't 
really  like  it." 

"  If  he  disliked  it,  you  would  have  some  reason  to  be 
hopeful.  I  don't  mean  that  I  am  trying  to  make  him 
jealous  and  utilising  poor  Captain  Dyke  for  the  purpose. 
I  daresay  you  would,  in  the  belief  that  you  were  as 
adroit  as  you  aren't,  but  you  would  certainly  fail,  my 
dear.  Can't  you  recognise  that  Doris  and  he  in  their 
several  ways  are  the  last  two  people  alive  who  will 
ever  be  either  led  or  driven  ?  " 

No  ;  Mrs.  Hartley  did  not  recognise  that.  What  she 
did  recognise  as  a  palpable  danger  was  that  Doris 
might  grow  too  fond  of  a  youth  who  most  likely  had 
no  serious  intentions  and  who  was  known  to  be  with- 
out the  means  of  fulfilling  them  if  he  had  any.  Since 
her  mother  apparently  did  not  see  this,  it  was  clear  that 
something  ought  to  be  said  to  the  girl,  and  Mrs. 
Hartley  resolved  to  do  her  duty  by  saying  it. 

Accordingly  Doris,  returning  from  a  sail  out  to  the 
whiting  grounds  which  had  been  rewarded  by  a  respect- 
able catch  of  fish,  had  the  surprise  of  being  met  at  the 
lower  garden-gate  by  her  sister,  who  as  a  rule  preferred 
a  nap  after  tea  to  walking  exercise. 

"  Such  a  fine  evening,"  Mrs.  Hartley  explained, 
"  that  I  thought  I  would  lay  in  a  stock  of  fresh  air 
against  tomorrow's  stuffy  railway  journey.  "W-Tiere 
did  you  leave  Captain  Dyke  ?  " 

"  In  the  boat,  smoking  a  pipe  and  hstening  to  one  of 
old  Tom  Pollard's  endless  yarns,"  answered  Doris. 
"  He  said  he  wasn't  going  to  grind  up  the  hill  before 
dinner  time." 

Mrs.  Hartley  raised  her  hands  and  her  eyebrows. 
"  The  manners  of  these  modern  young  men  !  To  be 
sure,  they  are  what  the  modern  young  women  seem  to 
ask  .for.    No  doubt  I  am  antiquated  in  my  notions, 
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but  I  can't  help  wondering  what  they  really  think 
of  you." 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  Nothing  disagreeable, 
I  hope." 

"  Ah,  that's  the  question.  I  know  what  a  young 
man  would  have  thought  of  me  when  I  was  a  girl  if 
I  had  invited  him  to  spend  a  whole  day  in  my  company 
without  a  chaperon." 

Doris  looked  a  little  annoyed.  "  We  had  old  Pollard 
and  a  boy  with  us,"  said  she  shortly. 

"  Well,  if  you  call  that  chaperonage  !  .  .  .  Oh,  I 
grant  you  that  times  are  changed  ;  still  human  nature 
doesn't  change,  and  perhaps  the  young  man  of  today 
isn't  so  much  less  ready  than  the  Victorian  young  man 
was  to  suspect  a  girl  of  throwing  herself  at  his  head." 

"  Set  your  mind  at  ease,  Sybil ;  there's  nothing 
Victorian  about  Captain  Dyke." 

"  One  hopes  not.  At  the  same  time,  he  may  find  you 
rather — what  shall  I  say? — rather  forthcoming.  Believe 
me,  it's  always  a  mistake  to  make  yourself  cheap." 

A  slight  flush  invaded  Doris's  cheeks,  but  she 
laughed  goodhumouredly.  "  Many  thanks,  Sybil,  I'll 
bear  your  advice  in  mind,"  she  answered.  "  I  confess 
it  wouldn't  have  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  making 
myself  cheap  if  you  hadn't  suggested  it." 

That  is  what  one  gains  by  being  tactful.  Mrs. 
Hartley,  who  prided  herself  upon  her  tact,  felt  that  a 
judicious  exercise  of  that  gift  had,  as  usual,  produced 
satisfying  results.  No  imprudent  allusion  to  Tony,  it 
will  be  observed  ;  only  one  of  those  seasonable  hints 
of  which  she  had  spoken  and  which  she  had  contrived 
to  administer  without  giving  any  offence  to  her  sister. 

She  had,  nevertheless,  contrived  to  irritate  her  sister 
rather  more  than  either  of  them  imagined  at  the 
moment.     Doris,  for  her  part,  would  have  affirmed 
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that  she  was  in  no  way  affected  by  being  warned  of 
conditions  which  did  not  exist.  She  and  Harold  Dyke 
liked  one  another  and  happened  to  like  the  same 
pursuits ;  consequently  they  had  enjoyed  their 
frequent  companionship,  and  there  was  no  earthly 
reason  why  they  shouldn't.  She  certainly  did  not 
intend  to  effect  any  change  in  their  relations  because 
Sybil  was  old-fashioned  and  officious.  For  all  that, 
the  accusation  of  having  made  herself  cheap  stuck  in 
her  memory  and  vexed  her.  There  was  just  enough  of 
truth  in  it  to  sting  and  to  awake  some  faint  echo  of 
Sybil's  wonder  as  to  what  the  young  man  really  thought 
of  her.  How  can  we  tell  what  anyone  really  thinks  of 
us  ?  A  cynical  writer  has  placed  on  record  a  formula 
in  aid  of  discovery.  Take  your  opinion  of  yourself  in 
your  moments  of  deepest  dejection,  says  he  ;  extract 
the  square  root  of  that,  and  you  will  probably  arrive 
at  your  friends'  estimate  of  you.  Without  resorting 
to  such  stringent  tests,  Doris  found  it  quite  credible 
that  Captain  Dyke  had  set  her  down  as  "  forthcoming," 
and  this  made  her,  after  the  imreasonable  manner  of 
her  sex,  a  trifle  displeased  with  him. 

So  on  the  following  day  she  decided  that  she  did  not 
very  much  want  to  see  him.  It  was,  anyhow,  an 
impossible  day  for  fishing,  riding  or  loitering  ;  for  the 
weather,  which  had  been  summerlike,  had  reverted  on 
a  sudden,  as  it  so  often  does  in  the  treacherous  month 
of  May,  to  winter  ways,  mth  half  a  gale  blowing  from 
the  eastward  and  all  the  tender  foliage  shrivelling 
miserably  under  that  icy  impact.  As,  in  spite  of  this 
comfortless  state  of  things,  it  did  not  seem  altogether 
unlikely  that  Captain  Dyke  would  find  his  way  to 
Martinscliff  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon, 'Doris,  after 
taking  leave  of  Sybil  and  the  children  at  the  station, 
marched  off  for  a  walk,  instead  of  returning  home. 
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She  did  not  mind  rough  weather  so  long  as  she  was 
allowed  to  battle  with  it  alone — of  course  nobody  can 
enjoy  having  to  converse  in  a  sustained  bellow  with  a 
companion — and  she  strode  across  country  at  a  brisk 
pace,  while  Bob  raced  ahead  of  her  in  pursuit  of 
imaginary  rabbits.  Her  intention  was  to  strike  over 
the  moor  ;  but  the  higher  she  ascended  the  fiercer 
grew  the  wind,  and  soon  she  had  to  admit  that  there 
was  not  much  fun  in  having  your  teeth  blown  down 
your  throat.  Accordingly  she  turned  tail,  whistled  to 
Bob  and,  dropping  through  the  tormented  woods, 
reached  the  comparative  shelter  and  quietude  of  the 
beach.  There,  under  the  protection  of  the  cliffs, 
(for  the  wind  was  almost  off  shore),  she  seated  herself 
upon  a  boulder  and  gave  the  rein  to  maiden  meditation. 
Her  fanc}'  was  free,  and  so — praise  Heaven  ! — was  she. 
She  was  now  convinced  that  Tony  was  not  dreaming 
of  asking  her  to  be  his  wife  ;  which  was  a  mercy, 
because  she  knew — though  without  any  specific  reason 
for  knowing  it — that  she  would  have  to  refuse  him  if  he 
did,  thus  laying  herself  open  to  pangs  of  self-reproach. 
Dear  old  Tony  !  After  all,  there  was  nobody  quite 
like  him,  and  it  was  almost  a  pity  that  he  should  be 
out  of  the  question.  Not  at  all  a  pity  that  he  should 
put  himself  out  of  it,  though.  Bless  him  for  that  ! 
She  fell  to  wondering  what  sort  of  a  woman  poor  Tony 
would  take  to  wife  in  the  sequel,  and  this  led  her 
to  wonder  what  sort  of  a  man  she  herself  would  marry, 
if  she  ever  did  marry.  She  did  not  wish  to  be  an  old 
maid ;  yet  if  the  right  person  failed  to  come  along, 
spinsterhood  might  well  be  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

Across  the  sands  behind  her  there  came  along  at  that 
juncture  a  person  who  was  very  far  from  being  the 
right  one.  He  did  not  even  present  himself  at  the 
right  moment,  as  he  might  have  guessed  from  the 
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unsmiling  countenance  which  was  turned  towards 
him  when  he  cried  cheerily  : 

"  Good  for  me  !  I  had  a  feeling  that  I  should  find 
you  here." 

"  I  can't  think  what  gave  it  you.  I  came  here 
because  I  had  a  feeling  that  I  shouldn't  be  found,"  she 
rather  ungraciously  returned. 

Harold  Dyke  was  not  quick  to  take  offence. 
"  Sorry,"  said  he,  laughing.  "  I'll  go  away  if  you  tell 
me  to."  And  then  :  "Do  you  know  that  you  are 
looking  distinctly  cross  ?    Anything  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  ;  only  sometimes  one  gets  a  fit  of  the 
sulks.    Doesn't  that  ever  happen  to  you  ?  " 

Harold  squatted  down  on  the  sand  and  clasped  his 
hands  round  his  knees.  It  appeared  that  his  offer  to 
go  away  had  not  been  made  in  earnest. 

"  I  do  get  rather  a  blight  now  and  then,"  he  admitted; 
"  all  things  considered,  it  would  be  odd  if  I  didn't. 
But  you  can't  have  much  to  grouse  about,  I  should 
think." 

There  was  a  familiarity  in  his  tone  which  she  might 
not  have  noticed  yesterday,  but  which  today  struck 
as  calling  for  a  snub.  Being,  however,  at  a  loss  for  an 
effective  one,  she  paid  no  attention  to  his  remark  and 
gazed  out  abstractedly  at  the  grey,  tumbling  sea. 
Several  further  efforts  on  his  part  to  put  her  into  a 
better  humour  having  been  similarly  ignored,  he 
began  to  be  a  shade  nettled.  Presumably  she  was  upset 
about  something,  but  why  must  she  needs  vent  her 
acerbity  upon  the  innocent  ?  He  got  up  and  walked 
away  a  few  yards  with  Bob,  who  had  been  mutely 
requesting  that  a  stick  should  be  thrown  into  the  water 
for  him  to  fetch  back.  This  was  a  recognised  form  of 
diversion,  resorted  to  as  a  matter  of  course  whenever 
Harold  and  Bob  were  on  the  beach  together  ;    but  it 
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seemed  that  on  that  particular  morning  no  action  of 
Captain  Dyke's  was  to  meet  with  approval. 

"  Don't  do  that,  please,"  called  out  Doris  sharply  ; 
"  it  isn't  safe  with  such  a  sea  running." 

It  really  was  not  as  safe  as  it  looked,  for,  although 
the  water  near  at  hand  was  smooth  enough,  the  tide 
was  ebbing  and  round  the  point  of  an  adjacent  spit 
of  rocks  there  was  a  race  against  which  even  a  strong 
swimmer  might  have  contended  in  vain.  Not  perceiv- 
ing this,  and  not  being  in  a  submissive  mood,  Harold 
flung  the  stick  which  Bob  had  already  retrieved  once 
into  the  sea  again — flung  it,  unfortunately,  a  little  too 
far. 

Doris  was  furious.  She  sprang  to  her  feet,  exclaim- 
ing, "  You  will  lose  your  stick  now,  and  serve  you 
right  !    You  shall  not  drown  my  dog,  though." 

"  It's  all  right,"  returned  Harold,  who  only  under- 
stood that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  girl  was  bent 
upon  picking  a  quarrel  with  him.  "  You  don't  suppose 
that  I  should  have  sent  your  dog  into  the  sea  if  there 
had  been  any  danger,  do  you  ?  " 

Alas  !  it  was  by  no  means  all  right.  Doris  might 
shout  and  whistle,  but  under  some  circumstances  the 
best  disciplined  of  dogs  will  defer  obedience,  and  Bob 
meant  getting  hold  of  that  stick.  Get  hold  of  it  he  did, 
but  not  until  it  and  he  were  in  broken  water,  and  a 
moment  later  the  catastrophe  which  his  mistress  had 
foreseen  had  occurred.  Gallantly  as  the  poor  little 
dog  struggled,  the  current  was  far  too  powerful  for 
him  ;  so  that  he  was  swept  beyond  the  point  and  out 
of  sight  just  as  Harold,  alarmed  at  last  and  conscience- 
stricken,  was  hurriedly  tearing  off  his  coat  and  waiscoat. 

Doris  caught  him  by  the  arm.  "  Don't  be  a  fool !  " 
said  she  hoarsely  ;  "  you  can't  save  Bob — you  couldn't 
save  yourself  now.    I  told  you  how  it  would  be  !  " 
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But  Harold  shook  her  off,  ran  Hke  a  hare  for  the 
rocks  and  disappeared  behind  them. 

She  could  but  follow  him.  Full  well  she  knew  that  he 
was  risking  his  life  to  no  purpose  ;  but  she  was  helpless 
— she  who,  as  she  acutely  felt,  had  allowed  him  to 
risk  it.  She  stumbled  across  the  rocky  barrier,  saw 
him  striking  out  swiftly,  saw  him  clutch  the  dog,  saw 
them  both  carried  irresistibly  seaward,  as  they  were 
bound  to  be.  There  ensued  a  period  of  time — five  or 
six  minutes,  perhaps — which  was  for  Doris  a  condensed 
eternity  of  terror  and  anguish.  The  bare  possibility — 
it  was  no  more — of  his  extricating  himself  from  that 
infernal  race  remained.  Would  he,  even  so,  have 
strength  enough  left  to  fight  his  way  back  to  safety  ? 
The  chances  were  all  against  it.  She  lost  sight  of  him 
amongst  the  tossing  waves,  then,  straining  her  eyes, 
descried  his  head  once  more,  but  always  moving  farther 
and  farther  away.  She  had  all  but  abandoned  hope 
when  she  realised  that  he  had  reached  calmer  water 
and  was  advancing  slowly,  very  slowly,  towards  her. 
How  much  longer  did  her  suspense  last  ?  A  quarter 
of  an  hour  ? — half  an  hour  ?  Long  enough,  anyhow,  to 
bring  her  the  conviction  that  if  Harold  Dyke  was  to 
drown  in  sight  of  land,  she  would  rather  perish  with 
him  than  survive  him. 

It  was  something  of  an  anticlimax — though  it  did 
not  so  present  itself  to  her  sense — to  have  Bob  shaking 
himself  and  leaping  round  her  as  if  the  whole  thing  had 
been  a  joke.  Harold,  too,  was  shaking  himself  and 
laughing. 

"  Gave  you  a  bit  of  a  scare,  I'm  afraid,"  said  he. 

She  stared  at  him  in  a  queer,  piteous  way.  "  Oh, 
thank  God  !  "  she  murmured — "  thank  God  !  " 

Then,  not  a  little  to  his  consternation,  as  well  as  to 
her  own,  she  broke  into  a  flood  of  tears. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE   hero's   retreat 

WEEPING  is  a  mere  affection  of  the  lachrymal 
gland,  to  which  all  human  creatures  are  liable 
under  nervous  strain.  It  does  not  necessarily  denote 
distress  and  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  regarded  as  a 
useful  provision  of  Nature  for  the  outlet  of  pent-up 
emotion.  However,  it  seldom  is  so  regarded.  One 
does  not  like  to  see  even  a  child  cry,  although  one  knows 
how  easily  the  tears  of  childhood  are  evoked  and  dried, 
and  not  many  young  men  can  behold  unmoved  the 
spectacle  of  a  lovely  girl  sobbing  into  her  handkerchief. 
Harold  Dyke,  at  any  rate,  could  not.  Precisely  what 
he  said  in  his  anxious  efforts  to  restore  Miss  Raymont 
to  composure  he  did  not  afterwards  recoUect,  but  it 
seems  quite  likel}^  that  he  may  have  said  some  rather 
fervent  things.  \Miat  she  said,  as  soon  as  she  was  able 
to  speak,  was  that  she  was  horribly  ashamed  and 
immeasurably  grateful.  She  could  say  no  less,  and  the 
truth  is  that  her  shining  eyes  said  a  good  deal  more. 
So  much,  indeed,  that  he  was  compelled,  in  a  sort  of 
instinctive  self-defence,  to  laugh  aloud  at  her.  There 
had  not  been  the  slightest  danger  to  him,  he  averred, 
and  it  was  solely  owing  to  his  stupidity  that  Bob  had 
been  in  some  danger  ;  so  if  anybody  had  cause  to 
feel  ashamed,  he  had.  Really  she  was  making  a  tragedy 
out  of  an  absolutely  commonplace  incident.  She  and 
he  were  facing  one  another  and  holding  hands  while 
he  thus  spoke,  having  somehow  fallen  into  that  posture. 
Her  rejoinder  was  : 

69 
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"  If  you  knew  this  coast  as  well  as  I  do,  you 
wouldn't  try  to  make  me  believe  nonsense.  It's  a 
miracle  that  you're  alive  !  Not  that  you're  out  of  the 
wood  yet,  she  quickly  added  ;  "  you  must  not  stand 
another  moment  here  in  this  icy  wind.  Run  up  the 
hill — run  as  fast  as  you  can  the  whole  way  and  get 
out  of  your  drenched  clothes." 

He  protested  that  he  was  not  a  bit  cold  ;  but  his 
blue  lips  and  chattering  teeth  gave  him  the  lie.  She 
allowed  him  to  recover  his  jacket  and  shoes,  or  rather 
she  insisted  upon  fetching  them  for  him  ;  after  which 
she  repeated  her  order. 

"  Don't  argue  ;  run  for  your  life  !  Am  I  to  have 
double  pneumonia  or  rheumatic  fever  laid  at  my 
door  over  and  above  my  other  sins  ?  " 

He  did  not  run,  because  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  run 
up  hill  in  apparel  heavy  with  water ;  but  he  walked 
as  rapidly  as  his  weary  legs  would  carry  him,  and  while 
he  walked  there  came  to  him  a  sensation  of  running 
away — of  there  being  something  from  which  it  plainly 
behoved  him  to  run  away.  He  had  looked  into  Doris's 
eyes  and  had  seen  there — what  had  he  seen  ?  Oh,  not 
a  response  to  what  it  was  to  be  feared  had  been  only  too 
legible  in  his  own  ;  nothing  so  perilous  and  deplorable 
as  that  !  Yet  perhaps  a  comprehension  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  unavowable  ?  And  he  had  had  no  business 
to  let  her  recognise  a  passion  which  assuredly  he  could 
never  avow  in  words.  All  very  well  to  plead  that  its 
existence  had  only  now  been  fully  revealed  to  him,  but 
existed  it  had  for  some  time  past,  and  if  that  was  not 
his  fault,  he  was  none  the  less  to  blame  for  having 
betrayed  it. 

On  reaching  the  house,  he  made  entrance  through 
the  back  regions,  out  of  respect  for  Lady  Grace's 
carpets,  and  was  soon  enjoying  a  hot  bath,  so  far  as 
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he  was  in  a  state  to  enjoy  anything.  The  tingHng 
return  of  warmth  to  his.  numbed  extremities  was,  at 
any  rate,  physically  pleasant  and  helped  to  clear  his 
head.  His  head,  to  be  sure,  required  little  clearing, 
the  issue  with  which  he  was  confronted  being  so 
desperately  simple.  Since,  for  his  sorrow  and  mis- 
fortune, he  loved  ]\Iiss  Raymont,  there  was  but  one 
thing  to  be  done,  namely,  to  take  to  his  heels.  This 
was  imperative,  because  he  was  conscious  enough  of 
his  infirmities  to  know  that,  if  he  remained  in  the  place, 
he  would  for  certain  end  by  telling  her  that  he  loved 
her.  WTiich  would  be  unpardonable  of  him,  seeing  that 
marriage  or  the  offer  of  it  was  for  him  a  sheer  impossibil- 
ity. He  groaned  as  he  thought  of  the  only  marriage 
possible  for  a  man  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy  ;  yet 
even  while  he  groaned  he  did  not  attempt  to  disguise 
from  himself  what  he  was  committed  to.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  had  gone  rather  far  with  Julia  Hardwick. 
Terrible,  demonstrative,  underbred  Julia,  to  whom  he 
was  prepared  to  sell  himself  !  Perhaps,  when  it  came 
to  the  push,  he  would  have  the  decency  to  recoil ; 
but  more  probably  he  would  not.  As  there  was  but 
one  unattainable  woman  whom  he  could  ever  desire  to 
marry,  why  not  take  Julia  Hardwick  as  soon  as 
another  ?  It  crossed  his  mind  that,  supposing — 
though  he  had  neither  the  right  nor  the  \\dsh  to  suppose 
it — Doris  were  in  like  case  with  him,  she  also  might 
ask  herself  why  she  should  not  take  Tony  Durbridge 
as  soon  as  another.  That  was  a  reflection  provocative 
of  further  groans.  A  pretty  sort  of  a  world,  in  which 
the  balance  between  lifelong  bhss  and  Ufelong  misery 
was  made  to  incline  towards  the  latter  by  the  mere 
brute  weight  of  money-bags  ! 

One  must,  however,  accept  mundane  conditions  as 
they  are,  endeavouring  as  far  as  may  be  to  do  one's 
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duty  in  consonance  with  them,  and  his  was  writ  large. 
He  did  not  forthwith  announce  his  impending  flight 
to  his  host  and  hostess,  who  would  naturally  expect 
him  to  give  some  plausible  reason  for  it  :  time  enough 
when  the  morrow's  post  should  have  come  in  to 
receive  an  urgent  letter  of  recall  to  London.  He  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  he  had  jumped  into  the  sea 
with  his  clothes  on,  for  it  appeared  that  his  dripping 
figure  had  been  espied  from  the  windows  ;  but  he  made 
little  of  that,  only  saying  that  Miss  Raymont's  dog 
had  got  into  difficulties  and  had  had  to  be  fished  out. 
And,  as  it  chanced,  the  next  day's  post  really  did  bring 
him  a  summons  which  might  be  described  as  authorita- 
tive. Lady  Hardwick  wrote  to  inquire  whether  he  had 
taken  permanent  root  in  Devonshire.  If  so,  perhaps  he 
would  be  kind  enough  to  let  her  know,  and  she  would 
arrange  her  plans  accordingly.  She  might  remind  him 
that  he  had  already  thrown  her  over  twice  without 
troubling  himself  to  make  excuse,  and  unless  there 
reached  her  by  return  of  post  an  assurance  that  she 
could  count  upon  him  to  take  her  to  Sandown  on  a 
given  date,  as  he  had  promised  to  do,  she  would  have 
to  find  somebody  to  replace  him.  Although  he  did  not 
rrcollect  having  given  the  alleged  promise,  he  was  at 
least  able  now  to  inform  Tony  with  truth  that  he  had 
a  London  engagement  which  he  could  not  see  his  way 
to  break. 

Tony,  with  equal  truth,  said  he  was  very  sorry  to 
hear  it.  He  hoped  it  was  a  business  engagement,  not 
a  social  one.  "  Of  course,  my  dear  chap,  it  can't  be  as 
much  fim  for  you  down  here  as  in  London,  but  it's 
a  deuced  sight  safer,  if  you'll  excuse  me  for  saying  so. 
None  of  my  business,  you'U  tell  me.  No  ;  but  an  ex- 
Colonel  may  be  allowed  certain  liberties,  and — well, 
you  know  what  I  mean." 
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Harold  knew  what  he  meant,  knew  likewise  that 
upon  the  point  of  relative  danger  he  was  very  much 
beside  the  mark.  It  seemed  best  to  reply  :  "  I'm  not 
looking  forward  to  any  particular  fun,  and  you've 
given  me  the  time  of  my  life  here.  Thanks  most 
awfully  for  it.  But  everything  must  have  an  end. 
You'll  be  in  London  yourself  before  long,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so.  The  Raymonts  too.  Mind  you 
look  them  up  in  Connaught  Square.  Better  company 
for  you  than  some  other  friends  of  yours." 

Nobody  could  ever  doubt  that  Tony  Durbridge 
spoke  in  good  faith.  Yet,  if  he  harboured  the  in- 
tentions ascribed  to  him,  it  did  seem  strange  that  he 
should  be  so  utterly  unsuspecting.  The  quiet  scrutiny 
of  his  blue  eyes  was  a  little  disconcerting  to  Harold, 
who  hastened  to  answer  : 

"  Of  course  I'll  look  them  up.  By  the  same  token, 
I  ought  to  say  goodbye  to  them  this  afternoon.  Will 
you  be  going  down  to  Martinscliff  about  tea  time  ?  " 

Tony  was  afraid  he  couldn't  manage  it.  He  had  a 
heap  of  things  to  do  and  didn't  suppose  he  would 
get  through  with  them  much  before  dinner.  Nor, 
perhaps,  did  he  suppose  that  his  press  of  business  was 
likely  to  disappoint  anyone,  and  he  would  doubtless 
have  been  surprised  to  hear  that  he  was  causing  real 
disappointment  to  his  young  friend,  who  felt  a  need  for 
protection.  It  is  possible  to  wish  for  two  incompatible 
things  at  the  same  time,  and  although  the  natural  man 
in  Harold  yearned  for  one  last  private  talk  with  the  girl 
whom  he  loved,  his  conscience  was  sternly  opposed  to 
the  running  of  any  such  risk.  She  was  not  to  know,  or 
even  guess,  that  he  loved  her :  that  much,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  duty  and  honourable  conduct,  was  elementary. 

No  doubt  it  was  ;  only  it  is  a  pity  that  these  ele- 
mentary recognitions  so  often  assert  themselves  just 
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a  little  too  late.  WTien  Harold  left  Doris  and  Bob  by 
the  sea-shore  she  knew  the  truth  every  whit  as  surely  as 
if  he  had  confessed  it  with  his  tongue,  instead  of 
employing  another  expressive  organ.  She  knew  it 
and  was  supremely  happy  in  the  knowledge.  How 
could  she  be  otherwise,  to  whom  the  realisation  of  her 
own  love  had  just  come  and  who,  until  that  moment 
when  she  and  Harold  had  stood  face  to  face  with  clasped 
hands,  had  seen  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  had  any 
feeling  for  her  but  one  of  good  fellowship  ?  Now 
she  perfectly  understood  his  previous  attitude — or 
thought  she  did.  He  had  made  no  secret  of  his  poverty  ; 
he  had  not  deemed  himself  entitled  to  breathe  a  word 
of  love  to  her,  and  it  was  true  that  in  a  worldly  and 
material  sense  he  was  not  so  entitled.  Small  blame  to 
him,  poor  dear  fellow,  if  his  eyes  had  given  him  away 
after  a  fashion  fully  equivalent  to  language  !  Doris, 
for  that  matter,  was  alive  to  the  force  of  worldly 
and  material  considerations.  Of  course  you  cannot 
marry  upon  an  income  of  nothing  a  year,  nor  perhaps 
in  these  days  upon  an  income  of  anything  under  a 
thousand  a  year.  But  she  saw  no  reason  why  Harold, 
who  was  young,  strong  and  intelligent,  should  not 
eventually  earn  so  modest  a  competence.  Be  that  as 
it  might,  one  thing  was  for  her  definite  and  unalterable  : 
she  would  marry  Harold  Dyke  or  not  marry  at  all. 
To  be  sure,  she  had  contemplated  without  any  great 
reluctance  the  idea  of  a  loveless  marriage  ;  but  that 
had  always  been  subject  to  the  proviso  that  she  should 
not  in  the  meantime  encounter  her  predestined  com- 
plement. \\^ell,  she  had  encountered  him  ;  Prince 
Charming  had  stepped  upon  the  stage,  putting  an  end 
and  a  finish  to  all  doubts  and  hesitations.  This  struck 
her  as  so  splendid,  so  glorious  that  she  had  some  ado  to 
refrain  from  imparting  the  glad  tidings  to  her  mother, 
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to  whom — and  to  nobody  else — she  had  ever  been 
wont  to  confide  her  various  joys  and  troubles.  But  the 
present  joy,  after  all,  was  a  subject  not  yet  ripe  for 
broaching.  Moreover,  Mrs.  Raymont,  just  because  she 
was  so  admirable  a  mother,  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  hail  with  enthusiasm  the  news  that  her  daughter's 
heart  had  been  won  by  a  young  man  who  had  no  visible 
means  of  subsistence.  Still  Mrs.  Raymont  could  be, 
and  was,  informed  of  the  young  man's  heroic  exploit. 

"  I  only  trust,"  Doris  concluded,  "  that  he  won't 
have  to  suffer  for  it.  I  shall  not  be  at  all  comfortable 
about  him  until  we  hear." 

"  I  don't  suppose  he'll  be  a  penny  the  worse,"  said 
Mrs.  Raymont.  "  I  shall  have  to  scold  him,  though. 
He  seems  to  be  always  trying  to  put  an  end  to  himself, 
and  as  he's  so  persevering,  he  may  succeed  one  of  these 
days.  I'm  glad  Bob  wasn't  drowned  ;  but  I  do  think 
any  ordinary  mortal  would  have  felt  justified  in  leaving 
the  poor  dog  to  his  fate." 

"Ah,but  he  isn't  an  ordinarymortal,"remarkedDoris. 

Was  he  even  more  extraordinary  than  she  took  him 
to  be  ?  There  might  have  been  some  ground  for 
pronouncing  him  so  when  he  walked  in  at  tea  time 
the  next  afternoon  and  mentioned  casually  that  he  had 
come  to  make  his  adieux,  as  he  had  to  leave  for  London 
at  once.  But  no  symptom  of  dismay  was  perceptible 
in  Doris's  calm  comment  of 

"I'm  sorry  for  you.  You  turn  your  back  upon  us 
just  as  we  are  upon  the  point  of  looking  our  best." 

"  It's  unfortunate,"  observed  Mrs.  Raymont,  "  that 
every  place  is  at  its  best  in  the  early  summer.  There 
ought  to  be  at  least  two  Junes  in  the  year.  One  pull 
that  London  has  over  other  places  is  that  one  can 
depend  upon  seeing  the  people  whom  one  wants  to  see 
there.    You  amongst  the  rest,"  she  graciously  added. 
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Harold  made  an  indistinct  mumble.  He  was  not 
going  to  see  Mrs.  Raymont  and  her  daughter  in 
London — not,  at  all  events,  if  he  could  help  it.  It 
simply  would  not  do  for  him  to  see  them.  He  tried  to 
talk  with  cheerful  unconcern,  but  was  so  evidently 
ill  at  ease  that  Mrs.  Raymont  would  have  had  to  be  a 
much  less  observant  woman  than  she  was  if  she  had 
not  divined  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  Mrs. 
Raymont,  being  as  kindly  and  sagacious  as  she  was 
observant,  had  the  air  of  divining  nothing.    She  said  : 

"  I  hear  that  you  treated  Doris  to  another  of  your 
hair-raising  exhibitions  yesterday.  One  would  think 
you  were  qualifying  to  be  a  film  actor.  Meanwhile 
you  haven't  much  consideration  for  other  people's 
feelings.  A  pretty  figure  she  would  have  cut,  bringing 
back  the  news  that  you  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
sea  in  an  insane  attempt  to  save  her  dog  !  " 

"  Well,  but  what  sort  of  a  figure  should  I  have  cut 
if  I  had  let  poor  Bob  be  swallowed  up  ?  "  asked 
Harold.  "  I  had  disobeyed  orders  by  throwing  my 
stick  into  the  sea  for  him  after  Miss  Raymont  had 
forbidden  me  to  do  it ;  so  when  we  saw  him  getting  into 
trouble,  the  only  thing  I  could  do  was  to  follow  my  stick." 

"  I  should  have  thought  there  was  an  alternative 
course.    And  what  became  of  it  ?  " 

"  The  stick  ?  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  ;  I  daresay  it 
has  reached  the  Atlantic  by  this  time.  I  wasn't  worry- 
ing much  about  the  stick." 

"  I'll  give  you  another  one,"  said  Doris  suddenly. 

She  left  the  room  and  presently  returned,  Bob 
trotting  behind  her  with  a  stout  ash-plant  in  his  mouth. 
"  A  tribute  from  the  rescued  to  his  rescuer,"  said  she. 
"  It  isn't  as  smart  as  yours,  but  it's  serviceable  and 
it  has  been  with  me  on  many  a  long  tramp." 

Bob  laid  his  chin  upon  Harold's  knee  and  gazed  up 
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at  him  with  solemn  eyes,  expressive  perhaps  of  silent 
gratitude.  Gratitude  the  young  man  could  not  but  feel 
for  a  gift  hallowed  by  such  precious  associations  ; 
neither  could  he  help  showing  what  he  felt,  were  it 
only  by  one  brief,  irrepressible  glance  at  the  donor. 
Up  to  then  he  had  avoided  looking  at  Doris  ;  he  now 
looked  away  immediately  and  made  haste  to  resume 
his  colloquy  with  her  mother. 

"  You're  a  good  deal  of  a  Londoner,  aren't  you  ?  " 
he  asked,  for  the  sake  of  saying  something.  "  I  expect 
you  know  any  number  of  people  and  go  out  every 
night  of  the  week." 

Mrs.  Raymont  pleaded  guilty  to  a  weakness  for  the 
social  gatherings  which  had  so  long  been  curtailed  by 
the  war.  She  urged,  in  extenuation  of  her  mature 
frivolity,  that  it  is,  after  all,  human  to  be  gregarious, 
and  she  enlarged  upon  that  theme  at  some  length, 
well  aware  that  her  interlocutor  was  not  listening  to 
her  and  genuinely  touched  by  his  visible  distress.  No 
doubt  he  would  soon  get  over  his  distress,  for  which 
indeed  there  was  no  remedy  save  time  ;  still  she  did 
not  like  to  see  anybody  unhappy,  and  Harold  Dyke  was 
really  a  very  nice  young  fellow.  Pity^that  he  should 
also  be  a  hopelessly  ineligible  one. 

Harold's  distress  was  even  greater  than  appeared 
upon  the  surface.  That  presentation  of  the  ash- 
plant — or  was  it  the  consequent  flash  of  mutual  under- 
standing that  had  passed  between  him  and  Doris  ? — 
had  so  upset  him  that  he  could  no  longer  rely  upon  his 
self-control.  His  one  wish  was  to  get  away  before  he 
should  have  said  or  done  something  unpardonable. 
Heaven  only  knew  what  might  not  happen  if,  as  was 
quite  likely,  Doris  took  it  into  her  head  to  walk  part 
of  the  way  back  to  Clympstone  House  with  him  ! 

But  she  did  not.     His  retirement  was  effected  in 
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good  order  and  without  more  uttered  regrets  than 
were  natural  on  the  part  of  friends  who  anticipated  a 
speedy  reunion.  He  could  honestly  think,  while  he 
marched  off,  with  a  bowed  head  and  a  heavy  heart,  that 
he  had  behaved  like  a  gentleman. 

That  was  Doris's  opinion.  She  loved  him  all  the 
more  for  his  enforced  reticence,  the  cause  of  which  was 
not  obscure  to  her.  Since  he  could  not  afford  to  marry, 
he  could  not  yet  speak  to  her  of  love,  and  in  truth  it 
was  better  that  he  should  not.  That  he  would  speak 
— would  have  to  speak — sooner  or  later  was  not  in 
doubt.  He  had  already  as  good  as  spoken,  though  he 
might  not  be  conscious  of  having  done  so,  and  that  was 
all  she  cared  about. 

After  he  had  gone,  she  slipped  out  into  the  garden 
and  surrendered  herself  to  the  beatitude  which  was  hers 
of  right.  Yesterday's  gale  had  blown  itself  out ;  the 
wind  had  veered  to  the  southward  ;  the  lilacs  and 
hawthorns,  no  longer  pinched  and  shrivelled,  seemed 
to  revel  in  the  sunshine  ;  swallows  were  darting  hither 
and  thither  ;  thrushes  and  blackbirds  trilled  an  even- 
ing thanksgiving.  A  merry  jocund  world,  in  which  it 
was  good  to  be  alive.  To  quit  this  beloved  comer  of  it 
would  be  bitter  ;  yet  not  so  bitter  now  that,  in  turning 
her  face  away  from  it,  she  would  be  drawing  closer  to 
the  man  who  had  become  infinitely  more  dear  to  her 
than  any  other  person  or  place  on  earth.  The  future 
might  be  uncertain,  but  what  she  had  the  blessed 
certainty  of  was  that,  whether  he  spoke  out  or  held  his 
peace,  Harold  would  remain  true  to  her. 

At  the  same  moment  Harold,  having  arrived  at  the 
end  of  his  walk,  was  saying  to  himself,  "  Well,  thank 
the  Lord,  that's  over  and  done  with  !  No  use  in  dream- 
ing and  fretting  about  impossible  things.  What  Lve 
got  to  do  is  to  forget  them,  if  I  can." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  AMOROUS  WIDOW 

SOME  people — possibly  most  people — are  never 
satisfied.  Only  a  very  few,  of  course,  see  their 
fondest  aspirations  fulfilled,  and  it  would  almost 
appear  as  though,  by  some  subtle  law  of  counterpoise, 
those  few  were  even  more  prone  to  be  discontented 
than  their  neighbours.  To  get  what  you  want  only  to 
find  that  you  did  not,  after  all,  so  very  much  want 
it,  or  that,  if  you  did,  you  ought  to  have  wanted  some- 
thing different,  is  a  tragic  experience  and  one  to  raise 
doubts  as  to  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  set  one's 
heart  upon  anything  in  a  world  of  vanity.  If  Julia 
Robins  had  been  told,  when  she  was  earning  a  precari- 
ous living  as  a  milliner's  assistant  in  Huddersfield, 
that  she  would  soon  be  married  to  a  rich  old  man  and 
that  she  would  be  the  widowed  mistress  of  a  large 
fortune  before  arriving  at  middle  age,  she  would  have 
been  beside  herself  with  glee  ;  yet  by  the  time  that  these 
wonderful  and  delightful  things  had  happened  to  her 
she  had  discovered  that  it  is  not  enough  to  have  a  big 
house  in  Lancaster  Gate,  a  couple  of  motor-cars,  great 
store  of  jewels  and  gay  clothing  and  other  appanages  of 
wealth.  Luxuries  to  which  she  had  grown  habituated 
meant  little  more  to  her  now  than  bread  and  butter  had 
in  the  old  days  ;  there  was  so  much  that,  setting 
material  luxuries  aside,  she  still  lacked.  Youth,  for 
one  irrecoverable  thing ;  social  recognition,  for 
another  ;  ijie  disinterested  love  of  some  fellow-being, 
for  a  third.    The  loss  of  the  first  of  these  requirements 
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was  final  and  definite,  despite  all  that  face-massage  and 
unguents  could  effect  towards  making  it  good,  while  a 
capable  chef  had  but  partially  promoted  the  attain- 
ment of  the  second.  The  late  Sir  Thomas  Hardwick, 
who  had  amassed  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  textile 
industry  and  had  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
in  recognition  of  that  merit,  had  not  cared  much  about 
London  society  and  had  in  his  later  years  been  too 
confirmed  an  invalid  to  seek  it ;  so  that  his  widow,  on 
acquiring  liberty  for  entertainment,  had  been  left  with 
a  limited  circle  of  acquaintances  to  entertain.  She  had 
somewhat  enlarged  it  ;  but,  either  because  she  had 
not  managed  to  find  favour  with  influential  ladies 
or  because  she  resided  in  a  too  unfashionable  quarter 
or  for  some  other  reason  undiscernible  by  her,  she  had 
not  been  what  she  called  "  taken  up,"  and  this  made 
for  permanent  soreness. 

There  remained  the  third,  and  doubtless  the  most 
unreasonable,  of  her  cravings.  Perhaps  the  very  last 
thing  that  a  rich  woman  of  waning  personal  charms 
ought  to  look  for,  and  certainly  the  last  that  she  can 
ever  be  sure  of  obtaining,  is  disinterested  affection. 
Julia  Hardwick  had  sense  enough  to  realise  that  and 
sense  enough  to  refuse  several  suitors  who,  whether 
disinterested  or  not,  did  not  touch  her  heart.  The 
misfortune  was  that  she  had  a  heart  and  an  inflam- 
mable one.  Romantic  and  passionate  by  temperament, 
she  hated  the  thought  of  being  no  longer  capable  of 
inspiring  love — hated  it  so  much  that  she  could  not  and 
would  not  give  place  to  it.  Her  mental  attitude  was 
not  unUke  that  of  the  divinity  student  who,  on  being 
asked  to  define  Faith,  gravely  replied  that  it  is  the 
means  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  believe  what  we  know 
to  be  untrue.  WTien  all  was  said,  she  was  still  a  fine- 
looking  woman,  tall,  black-browed,  of  stately  carriage, 
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conscious  of  attracting  notice  in  theatres  and  other 
pubHc  places.  Why  should  not  some  man  whom  she 
could  love  be  drawn  to  her  ?  What  drew  the  notori- 
ously hard-up  Harold  Dyke  to  her  might,  it  was  true, 
be  easily  conjectured  ;  yet  he  did  make  unmistakable 
love  to  her,  and  almost  before  she  knew  what  she  was 
about  she  had  fallen  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
him.  She  let  him  see  it  too,  which  was  unwise  of  her  ; 
but  who  can  simultaneously  be  wise  and  in  love  ? 
The  amorous  Julia  went  near  to  scaring  her  hesitating 
swain  away  ;  then,  perceiving  her  error,  she  essayed, 
not  over  skilfully,  a  change  of  tactics.  Sometimes  she 
simulated  indifference,  sometimes  she  tried  to  quarrel 
with  him  (but  he  resolutely  declined  to  quarrel), 
always  she  was  fiercely,  if  covertly,  jealous.  This 
prolonged  retreat  of  his  into  Devonshire  had  not 
failed  to  suggest  misgivings  to  her  anxious  mind  ;  yet 
she  was  well  aware  that  she  would  do  no  good  and  find 
out  nothing  by  betraying  them.  Accordingl}^  certain 
misgivings  which  Harold,  on  his  side,  had  entertained 
were  allayed  by  her  unconcerned  reception  of  the 
truant. 

"  Back  already  ?  "  said  she,  extending  her  left  hand 
to  him,  without  rising,  when  he  was  shown  into  her 
presence.  "  I  thought  you  had  taken  a  vow  of  eternal 
fidelity  to  junkets  and  clotted  cream." 

"  It's  to  you  that  I'm  eternally  faithful,  you  see," 
was  his  reply.    "  You  whistle  and  I  come." 

He  derived  a  kind  of  acrid  pleasure  from  talking 
like  that.  That  he  was  able  to  talk  like  that,  able  to 
seat  himself  beside  powdered  Julia,  to  listen  and 
respond  to  her  arch  badinage  gave  him  the  measure  of 
his  personal  degradation  and  in  some  sort  reconciled 
him  to  his  ignoble  future.  Self-contempt  may  be  as 
effectual  an   anodyne  as  self-esteem  ;    a  man  may 
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reflect,  "  I  can't  drop  lower  than  this,  so  what  does 
anything  matter  now  ?  " 

What  mattered  to  Lady  Hardwick  was  that  she  had 
whistled  with  immediate  success.  Here  was  dear 
Harold  by  her  side  once  more,  and  he  was  as  charming 
as  ever.  Impossible  to  carry  out  her  first  intention  of 
being  distant  with  him  !  If  she  rallied  him  upon 
supposititious  west-country  conquests  and  wanted  to 
know  whether  it  was  the  parson's  daughter  or  a  rosy- 
cheeked  milkmaid  who  had  cast  a  spell  upon  him,  that 
was  onl}^  for  the  sake  of  hearing  him  declare  that  he  had 
needed  no  other  allurement  than  trout-fishing  and  the 
society  of  his  former  Colonel ;  if  she  made  roguish 
allusions  to  Mr.  This  or  Captain  That,  who  had  caused 
the  time  to  pass  so  quickly  for  her  that  she  had  not 
missed  the  absent,  she  neither  expected  nor  desired  to 
be  believed. 

She  was  not.  Harold  swallowed  down  his  medicine 
without  grimacing,  having  steeled  himself  in  advance 
against  this  odious  interview,  which  indeed  might 
easily  have  been  more  odious  than  it  was.  Upon  the 
whole,  a  playful  and  affectionate  JuUa  was  perhaps 
preferable  to  a  Julia  in  tantrums.  He  left  her  beaming 
upon  him,  and  he  was  to  dine  \\iih  her  the  next  day,  and 
— in  short,  everything  was  shaping  in  accordance  with 
his  purpose. 

However,  when  he  was  out  in  the  street,  delivered 
from  Lady  Hardwick's  gorgeous,  atrocious  drawing- 
room  and  the  vicinity  of  her  heavily  perfumed  person, 
a  swift,  sick  re\ailsion  of  feeling  overtook  him.  No, 
hang  it  aU,  he  couldn't  go  through  with  the  thing  ! 
Durbridge  had  called  Julia  a  vul^.ir  woman,  and 
vulgar  of  course  she  was ;  but  it  was  not  her  vulgarity 
that  repelled  him.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  so  much  Julia 
individually  as  what  she  stood  for.    I\Ien — some  of  them 
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quite  good  fellows  too— do  marry  for  money  and  to  all 
appearance  live  contentedly  ever  afterwards  ;  but 
somehow  he  could  not  feel  that  he  was  built  that  way, 
could  not  doubt  that  if  he  married  Julia,  he  would 
disgrace  himself  as  truly,  if  not  so  conspicuously,  as 
he  would  have  done  by  refusing  to  lead  his  men  over 
the  top  in  one  of  those  murky  raids  from  which  he 
had  had  the  ill  luck  to  escape  aHve.  And  the' alterna- 
tive ?  Well,  beggary,  if  it  came  to  that.  Better  break 
stones  on  the  road  than  purchase  affluence  at  the  price 
required.  As  soon  as  he  reached  his  rooms  in  Ryder 
Street  he  dashed  off  a  note  to  Lady  Hardwick, 
regretting  that,  after  all,  he  found  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  dine  with  her  on  the  morrow. 

Harold  Dyke  enjoyed  a  widely  diffused  popularity. 
Before  and  during  the  war  he  had  served  with  several 
regiments  and  had  won  the  affection  of  his  brother 
officers  in  each.    So  sundry  old  pals,  running  against 
him  in  the  street,  hooked  their  arms  into  his  and  bore 
him  gaily  away  to  share  their  diversions,  some  of  which 
were  harmless  enough,  others  not  quite  so  much  so, 
all  rather  expensive.     Well,  there  is  not  much  use  in 
clinging  to  one-pound  notes  when  you  are  in  debt 
to    the    tune    of    thousands.      Harold,   longing    for 
temporary  obHvion,  thought  he  might  just  as  well 
have   one   last   "bust,"  though  he  was  firm   in  his 
expressed  determination  to  draw  the  line  at  baccarat. 
Once  and  once  only  he  gave  way  to  temptation,  when 
a  friend  of  his,  who  was  taking  the  bank,  persuaded 
him  to  join  forces  for  half  an  hour.    On  that  occasion 
he  had  the  rare  ^\  od  fortune  to  win  something  over  a 
hundred  pound&f6"hd  the  still  rarer  wisdom  to  stick  to 
his  winnings.      •' 

"  Faint-hearted  ?  "  said  he,  in  reply  to  the  raillery 
of  his  recent  partner,  while  they  walked  away  through 
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the  deserted  streets  in  the  small  hours.  "  Yes,  I'm 
that,  and  so  would  you  be,  old  son,  if  you  owed  more 
than  you  could  ever  have  a  dog's  chance  of  paying." 

The  other,  a  young  man  named  Dawkins,  son  of  a 
prosperous  brewer,  protested,  as  though  to  clear  himself 
of  an  undeserved  stigma,  that  he  did  owe  "  a  tidy  bit." 

"  Which  your  governor  will  defray  one  of  these  days," 
Harold  observed.  "  The  difference  between  you  and 
me.  Dawk,  is  that  I've  nobody  behind  me  and  a  stony- 
hearted crew  of  Shylocks  in  front  of  me." 

"  Get  'em  to  renew,"  young  Dawkins  suggested. 

"  As  if  they  hadn't  long  ago  sworn  by  the  tombs  of 
their  shady  ancestors  that  it  can't  be  done  !  Well, 
they  won't  find  much  gold  inside  me  when  they  cut 
me  open.  Not  even  a  small  fraction  of  the  six  thousand 
or  so  that  it  would  take  to  meet  their  claims." 

He  made  no  concealment  of  the  amount  of  his  liabili- 
ties, deeming  them  far  too  heavy  for  his  candour  to 
be  misconstrued  as  a  bid  for  help.  He  even  gave  specific 
information  to  Lady  Hardwick,  who  asked  for  it  and 
with  whom,  after  a  short  time,  he  reverted  to  terms  of 
intimacy.  Lady  Hardwick  had  pardoned  him  for 
breaking  his  dinner  engagement,  was  prepared  to 
pardon  anything  so  long  as  he  did  not  forsake  her. 
Not  being  altogether  a  fool,  she  perceived  that  her 
most  prudent  course  at  that  juncture  would  be  to 
present  herself  to  him  under  the  aspect  of  a  sympathis- 
ing friend,  and  it  was  true  that  his  nature  made  him 
always  accessible  to  sympathy.  Julia,  from  the  moment 
that  she  dropped  alarming  blandishments,  was  really 
not  a  bad  sort.  So  he  said  to  himself,  touched  by  her 
condolences  and  by  her  evident  regret  that  she  qould 
do  no  more  for  a  harassed  friend  than  condole  with  him. 

"  Six  thousand  pounds — oh,  well,  it  isn't,  after  all, 
such  an  enormous  sum,"  said  she. 
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"  Not  to  you,"  he  agreed,  "  but  it's  a  pretty  effective 
millstone  round  my  neck." 

She  exhorted  him  to  cheer  up.  He  might  succeed 
unexpectedly  to  a  fortune,  he  might  be  given  a  snug 
appointment,  anything  might  turn  up  any  day.  She 
had  a  presentiment  that  the  clouds  which  obscured  his 
sky  would  be  dispersed,  and  he  was  not  to  look  so 
miserable,  because  she  could  not  bear  him  to  be 
miserable. 

The  exact  character  of  her  presentiment  was  not 
far  to  seek  ;  but  he  contrived  to  avert  his  eyes  from 
it,  though  it  has  to  be  confessed  that  at  times  he 
approached  participation  in  it.  The  one  way  out — 
the  only  way  !  He  was  not  going  to  marry  Julia  ;  yet 
he  did  go  the  length  of  wishing  that  she  were  not  out 
of  the  question  for  him.  She  was  out  of  the  question 
because  he  had  certain  ingrained,  invincible  scruples, 
not  at  all  because  he  happened  to  love  Doris  Raymont, 
who  was  out  of  it  on  quite  other  grounds. 

Upon  the  strength  of  his  baccarat  winnings  he 
managed  to  carry  on  for  some  weeks  and  pay  a  trifle 
on  account  to  clamorous  tradesmen.  Efforts  to  obtain 
employment  he  made  by  means  of  inserting  and 
answering  newspaper  advertisements ;  but  these 
proved  fruitless.  Apparently  nobody  wanted  the  ser- 
vices of  a  demobilised  officer  whose  qualifications  did 
not  extend  beyond  a  robust  physique,  horsemanship 
and  some  practical  knowledge  of  farming.  Nor,  so 
far  as  he  could  ascertain,  were  any  of  the  overseas 
Dominions  eager  to  hold  out  a  hand  to  insolvent  im- 
migrants. He  therefore  drifted  towards  the  rapids 
with  that  outward  calm  which  connotes  despair. 
Everybody  knew  that  he  must  go  under  ere  long  ; 
everybody  was  sorry  ;  nobody  could  throw  him  a  rope 
or  a  lifebuoy. 
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No,  not  even  the  dear  old  Colonel,  whom  he  en- 
countered in  St.  James's  Street  one  fine  day  and  who 
made  signals  to  him  with  a  flourished  walking-stick, 
Tony  pushed  his  tall  hat  to  the  back  of  his  head  and 
observed  that  it  was  devilish  hot.  When  in  London, 
Tony  felt  committed  to  the  "  topper  "  of  his  adoles- 
cence— would  even  have  been  guilty  of  the  anachronism 
of  a  frock  coat  if  his  valet  had  allowed  him.  The 
weather  was,  as  he  said,  warm,  and  so  was  he. 

"  Lunching  anywhere  ?  "  he  inquired  of  Harold. 
"  No  ?  Come  into  my  pot-house,  then,  and  we'll  see 
what  they  can  produce  for  us  in  the  way  of  cold  food." 

After  the  two  had  entered  his  club,  which  was  near 
by,  he  pushed  his  young  friend  into  an  armchair,  sub- 
jected him  to  a  keen  scrutiny  and  suddenly  ordered 
him  to  put  out  his  tongue.  Harold  having  laughingly 
complied,  he  shook  his  head. 

"  Thought  so  !  Late  hours,  no  exercise,  foul  air  and 
doubtful  company,  eh  ?  That's  what  London  does  for 
the  unemployed." 

"  It's  all  an  appreciative  country  has  to  offer  to  the 
demobilised,"  Harold  remarked. 

"  Yes — well — I  know.  It's  a  scandal.  I'm  doing 
what  I  can ;  but  there's  precious  little  to  be  done  with 
a  triumphant  Coalition  Government.  One  says,  '  All 
right,  if  you  won't  move  in  the  matter,  my  vote  and 
influence  go  to  the  Opposition  candidate  next  time,' 
which  one  hopes  will  make  'em  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
Well,  it  doesn't.  They  think  they're  safe  for  another 
three  years  at  least ;  so  they  tell  you  that  really  neces- 
sitous cases  won't  be  lost  sight  of  and  suggest  that 
able-bodied  officers  ought  to  be  finding  occupations  for 
themselves.  I  suppose  you  haven't  heard  of  anything 
yet  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no — nor  likely  to.    You  see,  I've  had  the  edu- 
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cation  of  a  gentleman,  which  means  that  I'm  prac- 
tically useless  for  any  calling  under  the  sun  that  doesn't 
imply  a  private  income." 

During  luncheon  he  waxed  confidential,  as  his  habit 
was.  He  said  he  hadn't  been  playing  the  ass — hadn't 
really.  Once  he  had  allowed  himself  a  little  flutter  at 
baccarat  and  had  come  out  a  hundred  quid  to  the  good  ; 
so  that  hadn't  hurt  him  much.  For  the  rest,  supposing 
that  by  some  miracle  he  did  drop  into  a  job,  he  would 
soon  be  hoofed  out  of  it,  because  the  load  of  debt  under 
which  he  lay  was  bound  to  crush  him.  His  predica- 
ment, in  short,  was  hopeless  and  not  worth  talking 
about.  However,  he  continued  to  talk  about  it,  while 
Tony  nodded,  sipped  claret-cup  and  talked  very  little, 
merely  inquiring,  after  a  time  : 

"  How  much  do  3'ou  suppose  that  you  owe  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't  say  to  a  fraction,  but  I  don't  put  it  at 
less  than  six  thousand." 

"  I  see.  Well,  now,  Dyke,  I've  told  you  before  and 
I  teU  you  again  that  I  should  take  it  as  a  friendly  act 
if  you  would  draw  upon  me  for  that  sum  or  more.  I 
can  afford  it ;  I  shouldn't  miss  the  money  if  I  never 
got  a  penny  of  it  back  ;  but  that's  neither  here  nor 
there.  The  question,  as  I  see  it,  is  this  :  Would  you 
rather  be  indebted  to  me  or  to  your  raddled  old  widow  ? 
Come  now  !  " 

To  such  a  question,  had  it  been  a  matter  of  abstract 
preference,  there  could  be  only  one  answer,  and  Harold 
gratefully  intimated  as  much.  AU  the  same,  charity, 
under  the  thin  disguise  of  a  loan,  remains  charity,  and 
he  hoped  Durbridge  would  not  misunderstand  his 
refusal  of  it.  He  did  not  consider  that  the  lady  who 
had  been  so  contumeliously  alluded  to  would  be  per- 
forming an  act  of  charity  in  choosing  him  for  her  second 
husband.     She  would  marry  him — if  she  were  ever 
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given  the  chance  of  doing  so — with  her  eyes  open, 
knowing  what  she  was  about  and  presumably  thinking 
her  bargain  worth  its  price.  So  Harold  reasoned  with 
himself,  though  he  gave  no  verbal  utterance  to  senti- 
ments in  which  his  friend  was  unlikely  to  concur. 

But  Tony,  it  appeared,  did  not  misunderstand  this 
renewed  rejection  of  his  good  offices — did  not,  at  any 
rate,  attempt  to  override  it.  He  only  sighed,  nodded 
and  said  : 

"  Well,  the  offer  stands.  Bear  that  in  mind,  in  case 
the  worst  comes  to  the  worst.  You  spoke  just  now  of 
your  having  had  a  gentleman's  education.  You  were 
born  a  gentleman  too,  and,  happen  what  may,  I've  no 
fear  of  your  forgetting  it." 

Harold  smiled  and  took  the  admonition  in  good  part. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  does  not  forfeit  one's  title  to 
gentility  by  making  a  prudent  matrimonial  alliance  ; 
but  he  was  the  less  inclined  to  discuss  the  point  because 
his  views  did  not  in  truth  differ  very  widely  from  Tony's. 
The  latter  presently  inquired  why  he  had  not  been  to 
see  the  Raymonts.  "  They're  in  Connaught  Square, 
you  know." 

"  Oh,  are  they  ?  "  said  Harold.    "  I  hadn't  heard." 

"  Yes,  and  they'll  be  expecting  you  to  call.  I  should 
have  thought  you  wouldn't  need  to  be  reminded  of 
that." 

What  Harold  did  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  was 
the  difficulty  of  evading  compliance  with  polite  ordi- 
nances. He  could  not  help  being  a  little  irritated  with 
his  well-meaning  friend  for  spurring  him  into  a  danger 
zone.  The  good  old  Colonel,  to  be  sure,  was  too 
magnanimous  or  too  dense — he  must  be  the  one  or 
the  other — to  scent  danger  ;  but  that  in  itself  was 
slightly  irritating.  What  Tony  seemed  to  imply  was 
either,  "  I  trust  you  unreservedly  "  or  "  Of  course  you 
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don't  count."  Well,  of  course,  so  far  as  Tony's  future 
and  Doris's  were  concerned,  Harold  did  not  count ; 
only  it  might  have  been  remembered,  with  reference 
to  his  own,  that  he  was  not  exempt  from  the  unruly 
wills  and  affections  of  sinful  men.  As  the  outcome  of 
subsequent  meditation,  he  recognised  that  his  original 
plan  of  simply  disappearing  from  Doris's  ken  was  not 
workable.  Call  in  Connaught  Square  he  evidently 
must ;  but  perhaps,  by  timing  his  visit  at  a  judicious 
hour,  he  would  meet  with  the  reassuring  announcement 
of  "  Not  at  home." 


CHAPTER   IX 

CONNAUGHT  SQUARE  AND   LANCASTER   GATE 

WHO  starts  to  pay  an  obligatory  call  without 
being  sustained  by  the  hope  that  dropped 
cards  may  suffice  as  the  symbol  and  evidence  of  an 
accomplished  duty  ?  It  gives  us,  perhaps,  sincere 
pleasure  to  meet  our  friends  ;  yet  we  always  feel  that 
we  have  scored  when  we  do  not  find  them  at  home, 
and  if  Harold  Dyke,  by  way  of  an  emphasised  paradox, 
wished  to  be  turned  away  from  Mrs.  Raymont's  door, 
that  was  just  because  it  could  not  be  anything  but  the 
greatest  of  earthly  pleasures  to  him  to  meet  her 
daughter  again.  Fortune,  which  does  not  always 
favour  the  virtuous,  decreed,  however,  that  he  should 
hit  upon  Mrs.  Raymont's  weekly  reception  afternoon 
for  his  visit ;  so  that  he  found  her  not  only  at  home 
but  surrounded  by  a  crowd.  That,  after  all,  was  the 
next  best  thing  to  being  denied  admittance.  Greet- 
ings, though  cordial,  were  perforce  cursory  ;  neither 
his  hostess  nor  Doris  could  spare  him  more  than  a 
minute's  attention,  and  the  latter  introduced  him  at 
once  to  a  loquacious  lady  who,  making  room  for  him 
on  the  sofa  beside  her,  launched  forth  into  ecstacies 
about  the  Russian  dancers.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
talk  to  her  or  listen  to  her  ;  she  was  fully  self-support- 
ing, ^nd  an  interjected  remark  from  time  to  time  while 
she  paused  to  take  breath  seemed  to  be  all  that  she 
required  of  her  neighbour,  whose  eyes  followed  Doris 
moving  gracefully  hither  and  thither  in  a  perpetual 
ebb  and  flow  of  guests.    Not  quite  the  Doris  of  Clymp- 
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stone  and  Martinscliff,  he  thought,  but  a  London 
repHca  of  her  which,  for  being  undefinably  more  con- 
ventional, was  no  whit  less  natural  and  exquisite. 
Once  or  twice  in  passing  she  gave  him  a  friendly  little 
smile — so  many  equivalents  of  stabs  to  his  too  easily 
thrilled  heart.  Oh,  it  wouldn't  do,  it  would  never  do  ! 
He  must  get  away  soon  and  return  no  more.  Friend- 
liness was  impossible,  as  he  had  known  all  along  that 
it  would  be. 

Presently  there  was  a  little  stir  and  hush  in  the 
chattering  throng,  suggestive  of  the  hasty  making  way 
of  small  craft  for  the  passage  of  one  of  H.M.'s  battle- 
ships, and  Lady  Grace  Durbridge  joined  the  gathering 
with  her  accustomed  air  of  majestically  dominating  it. 
Mrs.  Raymont  jumped  up  and  advanced  to  welcome 
the  new  arrival,  who  bent  over  her  and  kissed  her 
lightly  on  the  cheek  ;  after  which  a  similar  salute  was 
accorded  to  Doris.  It  was  as  though  her  ladyship  had 
been  pleased  to  make  a  public  proclamation  :  "  Yes, 
good  people,  you  may  take  it  that  a  treaty  of  alliance 
has  been  concluded  between  this  family  and  mine." 
Such,  at  all  events,  was  the  meaning  that  one  spectator 
assigned  to  a  demonstration  which  struck  him  as  both 
comic  and  exasperating.  It  did  not  appear  to  strike 
Doris  as  having  any  special  significance.  Possibly  it 
had  none  for  her  ;  possibly  she  did  not  mind  being 
advertised  as  Lady  Grace's  prospective  daughter-in- 
law.  A  possibility  which  bordered  upon  the  probable 
and  should  not  have  made  a  mere  looker-on  feel  sick. 

Lady  Grace,  turning  away  from  Mrs.  Raymont,  sur- 
veyed the  company  through  her  long-handled  glasses, 
espied  Harold  and  honoured  him  with  a  summoning 
gesture. 

"  You  saw  my  son  the  other  day,  I  believe,"  she 
began,  as  soon  as  he  had  obeyed  her  unspoken  order. 
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"  You  seem  to  be  one  of  the  few  people  whom  he  ever 
does  see  or  want  to  see.  /  can't  get  hold  of  him  for 
five  minutes  at  a  time,  though  we  live  in  the  same 
house." 

*  Harold  made  some  reply  to  the  effect  that  he  and 
his  former  chief  had  naturally  been  drawn  together  in 
their  campaigning  days,  and  Lady  Grace  broke  in 
with — 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  daresay  it's  that.  I'm  not  trying  to 
account  for  it,  much  less  to  account  for  him  ;  only  it 
occurred  to  me  that  he  might  not  be  as  secretive  with 
you  as  he  is  with  me.  Where  can  I  speak  a  word  to 
you  without  being  overheard  ?  " 

She  gazed  round  the  room  and,  detecting  an  un- 
tenanted recess,  made  for  it,  pushing  the  young  man 
before  her.  Then,  after  her  wonted  fashion,  she  pro- 
ceeded straight  to  business.  Captain  Dyke  would 
recoUect  what  she  had  told  him  about  her  son  and 
Doris  Raymont.  Well,  the  thing  was  somehow  hanging 
fire.  Why  she  could  not  think,  except  that  Tony  was 
always  such  an  eternity  in  coming  to  a  decision.  "  For 
my  part,  I  detest  shilly-shallying.  Can't  see  the  use 
of  it.  But  he  is  like  that.  No  telling  what  he  means 
to  do  until  all  of  a  sudden  one  finds  that  he  has  done 
it — or  else  finally  not  done  it.  What  does  he  say  to 
you  upon  the  subject  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  answered  Harold  ;  "  I  don't  think 
he  would.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  he  isn't  even  con- 
sidering it." 

Lady  Grace  clicked  her  tongue  against  her  teeth 
impatiently.  "  Of  course  he's  considering  it ;  I  told 
him  in  the  plainest  language  to  consider  it.  What 
annoys  me  is  his  assuming  that  he  has  unlimited  time 
for  consideration.  AH  very  fine  at  Clympstone  ;  but 
here  in  London  it  may  be  another  story.    I  don't  hear 
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of  any  rival  in  the  field  yet ;  still  it  stands  to  reason 
that  a  beautiful  and  distinguished-looking  girl  like 
Doris  .  .  .  you  can  see  for  yourself  how  she  towers 
above  everybody  else  in  this  room.  .  .  ." 

"  She  does,"  Harold  agreed. 

"  Well,  as  I  say,  it  stands  to  reason  that  she  will 
have  admirers.  No  doubt  she  would  accept  Tony  in 
a  moment  if  he  would  but  speak  ;  only  he  ought  to 
understand  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  speaking  too 
late." 

"  You  might  suggest  that  to  him,"  observed  Harold. 

Lady  Grace  had  already  done  so,  and  all  she  had 
obtained  from  her  son  in  response  had  been  a  grunt. 
She  was  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  Tony's  state  of  mind, 
and  she  had  a  notion  that  Harold  could  enlighten  her. 
Evidently  she  had  no  notion  that  Harold  himself  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  beautiful  and  distinguished- 
looking  girl.  Had  she  not  warned  him  off  ?  She  wound 
up  by  saying  : 

"  I  daresay  it  will  all  come  right  in  the  end,  but  I 
should  like  to  have  the  matter  settled  and  done  with. 
Just  use  your  influence  with  Sir  Anthony  when  an 
opportunity  offers,  will  you  ?  Perhaps  the  best  way 
of  moving  him  would  be  to  point  out  that  this  long 
hesitation  is  hardly  fair  to  Doris." 

Harold  had  a  httle  inward  laugh  at  the  lady  who 
could  imagine  a  man  taking  such  a  liberty  with  his 
senior  officer — or  indeed  with  any  other  man.  As  for 
Lady  Grace's  confident  anticipation  that  all  would 
come  what  she  considered  right  in  the  end,  he  was  not 
so  much  disposed  to  laugh  at  that.  That  Durbridge 
and  Doris  would  ever  marry  for  love  was  inconceivable; 
nevertheless,  they  might  marry.  Why  not  ?  There 
was  nothing  against  their  taking  that  step,  barring 
disparity  of  age,  and  they  liked  one  another,  suited 
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one  another.  What,  if  it  came  to  that,  did  the  success 
or  failure  of  Lady  Grace's  project  signify  to  HarolH, 
who  hated  so  intensely  to  think  of  Doris  as  married 
to  anybody  that  his  one  wish  was  to  fly  from  he^ 
presence  before  he  should  be  idiot  enough  to  let  lid- 
perceive  his  thoughts  ?  He  had  hngered  within  sig.w. 
of  her  as  long  as  good  manners  required  or  fortitit^e 
could  endure  ;  he  now  drew  near  the  table  from  whicii 
she  was  dispensing  cups  of  tea  and  made  as  thoug;  t 
take  his  leave.  But  she  was  not  for  allowing  him  !  • 
escape  so  easily. 

"  Oh,  don't  go  yet  1  "  she  begged.    "  The  room  v," 
be  empty  in  a  few  minutes,  and  then  I  must  exerc',. 
Bob  in  the  Park.     Won't  you  come  with  us,  if  yc 
haven't  anything  else  to  do  ?  "  ^ 

What  reply  was  there  to  be  made  to  such  an  invita- 
tion by  a  man  who  was  trying  hard  to  do  the  straight 
thing  and  getting  small  help  from  Providence  ?  No 
harm  could  accrue  to  the  obviously  unsuspecting  Dori^ 
from  acquiescence,  while  any  incidental  pain  that  ht- 
might  incur  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  joy  o' 
a  last  walk  with  her.  Of  course  he  waited  for  the 
assemblage  to  disperse,  as  it  soon  did,  and  when  he 
made  a  point  of  telling  Mrs.  Raymont  why  he  tarried, 
(for  he  had  an  idea  that  Mrs.  Raymont  was  not  so  wholly 
unsuspecting  as  her  daughter),  she  only  smiled  and  said  : 

"  Nice  of  you  to  keep  a  protecting  eye  upon  Bob. 
I  am  in  perpetual  terror  of  hearing  that  he  or  Doris 
or  both  of  them  have  been  knocked  over  and  squashed 
by  a  motor  omnibus." 

It  seemed  that  the  amiable  little  lady  was  free  from 
fears  of  another  order.  Doubtless  she  was  aware  that 
there  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  ground  for  any. 
Some  privileges,  as  well  as  drawbacks,  attach  to  the 
status  of  a  rank  outsider. 
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21-  The  privilege  of  escorting  Miss  Raymont  across  the 
streets  to  the  Park  was  accorded  to  Harold  precisely 
|]t)ecause  that  young  lady  wished  him  to  understand 
that,  whatever  else  he  might  be,  he  was  no  outsider. 
L^OT  the  time  being,  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  confess 
j^p«e  love  which  he  had  been  unable  to  hide,  nor  did  she 
^iy^ire  that  he  should  ;  still  he  was  not  to  think  that 
^i  was  under  any  compulsion  to  exile  himself.  She 
dj  rfised  that  that  was  what  he  felt  bound  in  honour 
5j  ^o,  and  she  was  anxious  to  remove  a  mistaken 

'■pression  from  his  mind. 
Ifiw  We'll  do  this -again,"  said  she,  as  soon  as  the  grass 
gei^-beneath  their  feet.  "  It's  good  for  our  health  and, 
nc  making  believe  gallantly,  we  can  forget  that  we're 
only  on  an  oasis,  surrounded  by  a  populous  desert  of 
baking  bricks  and  unyielding  pavements." 

Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens  in  early  summer, 
^hen  the  foliage  is  still  young  and  the  rhododendrons 
gf€  in  bloom,  are  not  devoid  of  charm  even  to  confirmed 
!*»»vers  of  the  country.  This  couple  avoided  the  more 
*}<^quented  stretches  ;  Bob,  ranging  ahead,  extended 
l^niself  to  his  satisfaction,  and  halted  now  and  then 
tjO  make  brief  sniffing  acquaintance  with  other  dogs, 
round  whom  he  walked  slowly  on  tiptoe  ;  the  sky 
was  of  a  pale,  cloudless  blue,  the  hum  of  distant  traffic 
had  a  certain  soothing  effect  and  a  hght  evening  breeze 
was  grateful  to  the  lungs  after  the  stuffiness  of  Mrs. 
Raymont 's  drawing-room. 

"  We  won't  do  it  again,"  thought  Harold  within 
himself,  "  we'll  never  do  it  again  Too  risky — much 
too  risky  !  Little  does  she  knov  "^hat  a  word  from  her 
would  bring  me  to  my  knees  ; 

She  knew  it  so  well  that  she  took  good  heed  to  her 
words.  He  was  to  feel  that  everything  was  as  it  had 
been  at  Clympstone  and  would  remain  so  ;  he  was  not 
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to  think  that,  because  he  was  poor,  there  could  never 
be  any  hope  for  him,  akhough  he  was  perhaps  right 
in  thinking  that  his  poverty  imposed  provisional  silence. 
She  was  so  far  successful  that  by  degrees  he  regained 
something  of  his  former  boyish  ease  and  had  a  sense 
of  holding  himself  well  in  hand.  Since  she  would  have 
it  so,  let  it  be  so — for  the  duration  of  this  shining  hour 
at  least. 

Just  as  they  were  leaving  the  Park  an  open  car 
whizzed  past  them,  and  its  occupant,  leaning  back 
over  the  hood,  flourished  a  white-gloved  hand. 

"  Is  that  ancient  dame  waving  to  me,  I  wonder  ?  " 
said  Doris.  "  I  don't  seem  to  recognise  her ;  but  I 
never  can  keep  step  with  mother's  visiting-list." 

"  The  salute  was  meant  for  me,  I  believe,"  answerc  ". 
Harold.     "  Lady  Hardwdck  would  be  rather  disagree 
ably  surprised  if  she  heard  herself  described  as  : 
ancient  dame." 

"  She  didn't  look  to  me  Uke  a  lately  hatched  chicken  ; 
but  I  apologise  and  withdraw  if  she's  a  friend  of  yours. 
Who  is  she,  in  addition  to  being  that  ?  " 

Something  prompted  Harold  to  reply  :  "  She's  the 
woman  I  ought  to  marry.  Brimming  over  with  gold 
and  supposed  to  be  open  to  siege  operations,  I'm 
seriously  advised  to  undertake  them  and  save  myself 
from  bankruptcy.     I'm  not  joking." 

He  might  not  regard  the  advice  alluded  to  in  the 
light  of  a  joke,  Doris  thought,  but  there  was  certainly 
no  fear  of  his  acting  upon  it.  She  laughed  and  predicted 
that  Lady  Hardwick  would  have  to  capitulate  to  a 
more  resolute  besieger.  "  I  can  imagine  you  doing  all 
manner  of  unwise  things,  but  never  a  worldly-wise  one." 

"  Is  that  praise  or  disparagement  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Neither  ;  it's  only  my  httle  personal  estimate  of 
you.     You're  nothing  if  not  imprudent." 
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"Oh,  because  I  slithered  down  a  cliff  one  day  and 
chanced  the  consequences  of  a  ducking  on  another. 
One  may  have  one's  share  of  worldly  wisdom,  though" 
one  doesn't  happen  to  be  physically  timid.  In  sober 
earnest,  I  believe  it  would  be  wise  of  me  to  espouse 
Lady  Hard  wick." 

But  Doris  refused  to  take  him  in  sober  earnest, 
despite  his  really  heroic  effort  to  abase  himself  in  her 
eyes. 

"  That  may  be,"  she  answered,  "  only  you  won't 
do  it.    You  would  be  ashamed." 

"  Sometimes  one  does  things  of  which  one  is 
ashamed.  Is  every  marriage  of  expediency  shameful, 
ghen  ?  " 

.99"  Oh,  no,  I  don't  think  so.  If  two  people  can  agree 
n£  cut  out  romance  and  marry  because  other  con- 
aitions  are  favourable,  I  don't  see  why  they  shouldn't." 

"  You  wouldn't  be  ashamed  to  make  a  marriage  of 
that  sort  ?  "  he  asked,  suddenly  carrying  the  war 
into  her  country. 

She  understood  and  was  a  Uttle  amused,  not  at  all 
put  out  of  countenance.  "  I  shouldn't  be  ashamed," 
she  replied  ;  "so  long  as  there  was  no  deception  on 
either  side,  there  would  be  no  need  for  shame.  What 
would  stick  in  my  gorge — and  yours — would  be 
pretence.  That's  why  there's  no  likelihood  of  your 
ever  pretending  to  make  love  to  your  gilded  dowager." 

He  insisted  no  further.  He  had,  at  all  events, 
spoken  candidly  ;  also  he  had  abstained — and  it  had 
:not  been  in  the  least  easy  either — from  disclosing  by 
speech  or  look  the  real  reason  which  must  be  conclusive 
against  his  being  tempted  to  trifle  with  Lady  Hard- 
wick's  affections.  Wliat  more  could  the  most  punc- 
tihous  conscience  exact  ?  He  attended  his  beloved 
to  her  door  and  bade  her  farewell  without  visible 
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emotion,  notwithstanding  his  unaltered  determination 
to  steer  clear  of  risks  for  the  future. 

"  Come  and  see  us  again  soon,"  said  she.  "  You'll 
always  find  me  and  Bob  ready  for  a  walk  in  the 
evening." 

He  reasoned,  not  unnaturally,  that  she  would  not 
have  spoken  after  that  fashion  if  she  had  had  the 
faintest  intuition  that  he  loved  her.  Better  so,  no 
doubt,  although  it  inevitably  meant  that  she  would 
ere  long  be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
forgotten  her,  which  was  rather  rough.  However, 
Ufe  was  rough — damned  rough,  look  at  it  from  what 
standpoint  you  would. 

Some  of  its  asperities  were  emphasised  for  him 
at  a  later  hour,  when  he  joined  a  small  dinner  and 
bridge  party  in  Lancaster  Gate.  That  he  lost  his 
money  through  pla^dng  carelessly  and  stupidly  served 
him  right,  of  course  ;  but  a  man  is  not  entitled  to 
throw  other  people's  money  away  because  his  wits  are 
woolgathering,  and  so  he  was  given  to  understand 
by  an  irate  partner  who,  like  many  other  wealthy 
persons,  particularly  dishked  losing  at  cards.  Lady 
Hardwick  detained  him,  after  the  departure  of  the 
winners,  to  give  him  her  candid  opinion  of  his  behaviour, 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  you  were  dehberately 
trying  to  make  a  present  to  our  opponents,"  said  she, 
"  if  it  hadn't  been  plain  to  everybody  that  you  weren't 
paying  the  sUghtest  attention  to  the  game.  Not  over 
considerate  to  me,  who  had  to  suffer  for  your  absence 
of  mind." 

"  I  humbly  beg  pardon,"  answered  Harold.  "  I 
admit  that  I  was  absent-minded  to-night.  Can't 
always  help  it." 

"  Oh,"  returned  Lady  Hardwick,  with  a  toss  of  her 
head,  "  it's  easy  to  guess  where  your  thoughts  were. 
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No  doubt  you  were  letting  them  wander  to  that  lanky 
young  woman  whom  you  were  walking  out  this  after- 
noon. You  may  think  of  her  all  day  and  all  night 
for  anything  I  care.  Only,  if  you  can't  help  it,  you 
shouldn't  play  bridge.  Who  is  she,  if  one  may  venture 
to  ask  ?  " 

Harold  gave  the  required  information  without  loss 
of  temper  or  equanimity.  She  was  a  Miss  Raymont 
whom  he  had  met  at  Clympstone  and  who,  according 
to  rumour,  was  not  unlikely  to  become  engaged  to  his 
friend  Durbridge. 

"  Is  that  another  of  the  things  that  you  can't 
help  ?  "  Lady  Hardwick  inquired. 

"  Why  should  I  want  to  help  it  ?  It's  no  business 
of  mine.  Durbridge  told  me  I  ought  to  call  upon  her 
mother  ;  so  I  went  there  this  afternoon  and  then  I 
strolled  out  into  the  Park  with  Miss  Raymont,  as  she 
wanted  to  give  her  dog  a  run." 

Lady  Hard  wick's  sniff  denoted  incredulity.  "  My 
comphments  to  Sir  Anthony  Durbridge  on  his  trust- 
fulness," she  observed.  "If  he  knew  you  as  well  as 
I  do  !  "  .  .  . 

"  Perhaps  he  knows  me  rather  better.  At  any  rate, 
he  knows  that  I  have  other  things  to  think  about  than 
competing  with  him.  I  ought  not  to  have  attempted 
to  play  bridge.  I  ought  not  to  dine  anjrwhere  or  play 
cards  with  anybody  while  I'm  oppressed  by  a  perpetual 
nightmare.  I'm  a  sort  of  reincarnation  of  Prometheus  ; 
on]y,  instead  of  an  eagle,  it's  a  sleek  Semitic  money- 
lender who  is  for  ever  gnawing  at  my  vitals." 

Lady  Hardwick  was  ignorant  of  the  legend  of  her 
friend's  prototype  ;  but  his  predicament  sounded  most 
uncomfortable,  and  she  was  appeased  as  Harold  had 
intended  her  to  be,  by  a  statement  which  was  not 
devoid  of  plausibility. 
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"  Poor  you !  "  she  murmured  compassionately. 
"  There's  no  use  in  brooding  over  one's  worries, 
though,  is  there  ?  You'll  shake  off  your  horrid  old 
moneylending  nightmare  sooner  or  later — I'm  sure 
you  will.    Take  that  from  me  as  a  prophecy." 

He  took  it  for  what  it  was — a  gruesome  forecast, 
warranted  by  the  footing  upon  which  he  had  placed 
himself  with  her.  For  having  so  placed  himself  he 
felt  no  contrition,  since  he  had  not  the  vanity  to  beUeve 
that  the  loss  of  him  would  break  Juha  Hardwick's 
heart  ;  still  he  was  in  a  manner  compromised,  and  he 
supposed  there  ought  to  be  an  end  of  that.  Julia 
equally  with  Doris  must  be  erased  from  the  roll  of  his 
acquaintance. 

Viewed  in  the  abstract,  it  was  a  sage  and  commend- 
able resolution  ;  but  most  resolutions  have  their  weak 
points,  and  the  flaw  in  this  one  was  the  tolerably 
manifest  impracticability  of  carrying  it  out.  He 
could  absent  himself  for  a  time  from  Connaught 
Square  and  Lancaster  Gate  ;  he  could,  and  vahantly 
did,  dechne  invitations  to  luncheon  and  dinner  from 
both  quarters.  Written  appeals  and  queries  could  not, 
however,  be  left  unanswered  without  flagrant  dis- 
courtesy ;  and  so  it  came  about  that  in  the  sequel 
he  walked  once  more  in  the  Park  with  Doris  and  Bob  ; 
also  that  he  bore  the  forgi\ing  Juha  company  to  race- 
courses and  Hurhngham.  W'liat  the  ultimate  result 
of  it  all  would  be  he  knew  not ;  he  was  only  able  to 
feel  positive  as  to  what  results  would  not  be.  Mean- 
while insolvency  grew  daily  more  imminent. 


CHAPTER  X 

A   WINDFALL 

IN  this  country  and  at  this  date  the  authority  of 
parents  over  their  children  has  touched  vanishing 
point.  Mrs.  Ra3^mont,  cognisant  of  what,  whether 
regrettable  or  not,  is  a  patent  fact,  had  never  essayed 
to  exercise  any  authority  over  hers,  preferring  to  trust 
to  the  indirect  influence  which  she  could  always  bring 
to  bear  upon  one  of  them.  As  a  matter  of  abstract 
prudence,  it  might  be  well  to  discourage  young  Dyke's 
visits,  since  she  was  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  sentiments, 
but  it  would  not  be  well  to  run  counter  to  Doris,  who 
openly  soUcited  them  and  who  would  be  sure  to  turn 
restive  if  withstood.  Nor  indeed  was  it  necessary, 
unless  for  the  young  man's  own  sake.  Proof  enough 
that  Doris  was  blind  to  the  obvious  was  furnished  by 
her  persistency  in  asking  him  to  the  house,  despite  the 
reluctance  with  which  he  (very  properly,  poor  boy  !) 
responded  to  her  importunities.  All  of  which  shows 
that  one  may  be  a  fond  mother  and  quite  a  clever 
woman  into  the  bargain  without  discerning  the  mental 
processes  of  the  younger  generation. 

"  Yes,  we  see  a  good  deal  of  him,"  was  her  reply  to 
a  question  from  Tony,  who  was  sitting  with  her  one 
afternoon.  "  Doris  and  he  hit  it  off  in  many  ways, 
and  of  course  ..." 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  Tony. 

"  I  was  only  going  to  say  that  of  course  there's 
nothing  to  be  alarmed  about  in  that.  Some  people 
might  think  that  there  was  ;   but  you  and  I  know  her 
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too  well  to  fear  disastrous  complications  in  her  case. 
Doris,  thank  Heaven,  isn't  susceptible." 

"  How  about  Dyke  ?  "  Tony  asked. 

"  Ah,  I  can't  answer  so  confidently  for  him.  I 
daresay  he's  susceptible  ;  most  of  them  are.  Still  he 
must  realise  that  he's  impossible,  and  I  don't  suppose 
it  does  him  any  harm  to  come  here." 

"  Does  him  all  the  good  in  the  world,"  Tony  declared. 
"  The  more  he  sees  of  decent  folks  the  better.  The 
danger  for  him  is  getting  into  company  that's  none 
too  decent.  I  don't  mean  that  he's  in  with  wrong  'uns 
or  anj^thing  of  that  kind;  only  there  are  always  the 
pitfalls  that  young  fellows  who  are  hard  up  are  liable 
to  tumble  into.  Designing  women  with  a  bit  of  money, 
for  instance." 

"  Doris  isn't  that,  anyhow,"  observed  Mrs.  Raymont, 
laughing. 

"  Rather  not  !  All  the  same,  I  shouldn't  hke  him 
to  burn  his  fingers,  you  know." 

"  Nor  should  I  hke  her  to  burn  hers.  We're  agreed 
that  her  heart  is  intact,  though,  aren't  we  ?  " 

"  Oh,  if  you  tell  me  that  it  is.  You  know  more  about 
it  than  I  do." 

Did  he,  Mrs.  Raymont  could  not  but  wonder,  want 
to  know  more  ? — or  was  he  the  mere  disinterested 
friend  that  he  purported  to  be  ?  She  is  to  be  excused 
for  her  inabihty  to  fathom  Tony,  who  was  inscrutable 
after  the  manner  that  sometimes  seems  to  be  an  at- 
tribute of  the  plain-spoken.  She  would  hkewise  have 
been  excusable  if  she  had  cherished  some  hope  of 
seeing  her  daughter  happily  married  to  an  opulent, 
well-bom,  well-conducted  husband  who  had  nothing  in 
the  world  against  him,  save  a  homely  countenance 
and  prematurely  elderly  ways.  But  whatever  Mrs. 
Raymont's  secret  hopes  may  have  been,  she  kept  them 
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secret.  A  blend  of  fatalism  and  common  sense  had  taught 
her  that  when  things  are  going  to  happen  they  will  happen 
and  that  those  who  endeavour  to  forward  or  retard  them 
are  only  likely  to  make  trouble  for  themselves. 

Harold  was  of  her  way  of  thinking  in  so  far  as  he 
did  not  see  how  anything  that  he  might  do  or  abstain 
from  doing  could  affect  his  rapidly  approaching  fate. 
His  fate  was  approaching  with  such  rapidity  that  it 
seemed  likely  to  overtake  and  extinguish  him  at  any 
moment.  He  owed  for  everything — for  his  daily  bread, 
for  the  clothes  on  his  back,  for  the  rent  of  his  rooms. 
At  the  very  time  when  he  was  being  made  the  subject 
of  discussion  between  two  well-wishers  of  his  he  was 
holding  parley  with  an  exasperated  hosier  who  had 
insisted  upon  seeing  him  and  who  stated  that  he  had 
called  as  spokesman  for  sundry  other  creditors  whose 
patience  was  worn  out.  This  injured  and  incensed 
person  said  the  long  and  short  of  it  was  that  unless 
Captain  Dyke  settled,  they  would  have  to  make  a 
bankrupt  of  him,  and  that  was  all  about  it.  Personally, 
he  was  unwiUing  to  be  hard  upon  any  customer  ;  even 
now  he  would  be  prepared  to  take  something  on 
account ;  only  he  couldn't  afford  to  be  kept  out  of  his 
money  for  ever.  He  would  allpw  the  Captain  a  week 
to  raise  the  needful,  but  beyond  that  not  another  day. 
And  this  was  his  last  word,  mind  you. 

Having  dehvered  his  last  word  several  times  over, 
he  took  himself  off,  and  the  debtor  was  left  to  wonder 
what  one  does  when  one  has  been  bankrupted  and 
evicted  from  one's  domicile  as  a  defaulter.  Presumably 
one  begs  or  starves.  Enlistment  under  an  assumed 
name  affords  a  third  alternative.  Harold  thought  he 
would  enlist.  What  would  happen  in  the  event  of  his 
identity  becoming  known  he  was  not  quite  sure  ;  he 
would  have  to  chance  that. 
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He  slept  for  a  few  hours  that  night,  because  he  was 
in  such  sound  health  that  nature  would  not  suffer  him 
to  lie  awake  ;  but  in  the  morning  he  would  have  been 
ready  to  swear  that  he  had  not  closed  an  eye,  and  the 
sight  of  breakfast  sickened  him.  The  sight  of  a  single 
letter  which  lay  on  the  table  inspired  him  with  no 
curiosity  as  to  its  contents.  He  saw  at  once  that  it 
was  from  the  Bank,  and  he  could  easily  conjecture 
what  his  bankers  had  to  say  to  him.  It  was  an  uncivil 
and  futile  habit  of  theirs  to  remind  him  at  intervals 
that  his  account  was  overdraw^n.  He  tore  the  envelope 
open  and  discovered  that  this  time  they  had  something 
else  to  sa}^ — something  that,  for  a  minute  or  two,  at 
any  rate,  looked  amazingly,  incredibly  good.  They  had 
to  inform  him  that  a  sum  of  £7000  had  been  lodged 
with  them  to  his  credit,  and  they  were  instructed  to 
add  that  this  pa\Tnent  had  been  made  on  behalf  of 
"  friends  who  desired  to  remain  anonymous." 

Seven  thousand  pounds  !  It  was  as  if,  by  some 
Heaven-sent  miracle,  he  had  been  called  back  from 
death  to  hfe.  The  words  and  figures  danced  before 
his  dazzled  eyes,  which  he  hterally  rubbed  to  convince 
himself  that  they  w^ere  not  tricking  him.  But  if  Heaven 
works  miracles  in  our  days,  they  are  effected  through 
human  agency,  and  a  httle  reflection  rendered  it  plain 
to  Harold  that  there  were  but  two  human  intermediaries 
who  could  conceivably  have  been  prompted  to  come  to 
his  aid.  He  dismissed  Durbridge  ;  for  the  dear  old 
Colonel,  generous  and  open-handed  though  he  was, 
would  assuredly  have  scrupled  to  thrust  a  gift  upon  a 
man  who  had  already  refused  a  loan  from  him.  There 
remained  Julia,  who  was  not  hampered  by  dehcate 
scruples,  and  the  more  he  thought  of  it  the  more 
certain  he  grew  that  he  had  JuHa  to  thank — if  thanks 
were  due  from  him.    Of  course,  if  he  took  her  money  ! 
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.  .  .  But  of  course  he  could  not  take  it,  and  his  tran- 
sient exhilaration  only  served  to  deepen  the  gloom  to 
which  he  reverted. 

Presently  he  walked  off  to  the  Bank  and  asked  to 
see  the  Manager,  with  whom  he  had  an  acquaintance, 
although,  for  obvious  reasons,  he  had  not  of  late  sought 
to  renew  it.  This  grey-bearded,  spectacled  gentleman, 
WalUs  by  name,  was  father  to  one  of  Harold's  former 
brother  officers  and  had,  in  the  happy  pre-war  days, 
shown  some  kindness  to  a  young  fellow  who  had  then 
appeared  to  be  as  well-to-do  as  his  comrades.  He 
smiled  benevolently,  saying  : 

"  Very  glad  to  see  you.  Captain  Dyke,  and  still  more 
glad  to  be  able  to  congratulate  you  upon — er — your 
windfall." 

"  I  don't  know  so  much  about  its  being  a  windfall," 
answered  Harold.  "  That  is,  I  doubt  whether  it's  the 
sort  of  windfall  that  I  ought  to  pick  up.  In  fact,  I 
came  here  to  ask  you  to  return  the  money.  I  suppose 
that  can  be  done  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  Manager,  looking  con- 
cerned, "  we  can  hand  the  money  back  to  the  bankers 
from  whom  we  received  it,  if  you  so  instruct  us.  But 
may  I  take  the  Hberty  of  suggesting  that  you  should 
think  twice  before  doing  that  ?  " 

Harold  was  afraid  that  second  thoughts  would  not 
cause  him  to  change  his  mind.  "  Frankly,  it's  rather 
a  question  of  whom  the  money  comes  from.  I  suppose 
you  don't  feel  entitled  to  enlighten  me  ?  " 

The  Manager  smiled.  "  Very  hkely  I  should  not,  if  I 
knew  ;  but  I  can  plead  absolute  ignorance.  The  amount 
was  transferred  to  us  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  your 
account,  with  the  intimation,  of  which  you  have  been 
informed,  that  it  came  from  '  friends  who  desired  to 
remain  anonymous.'   That's  aU  I  can  tell  you  about  it." 
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"  In  other  words,  somebody  wants  to  make  me  a 
present  of  seven  thousand  pounds.  How  can  I  possibly 
accept  it  ?  " 

"  Really,  Captain  Dyke,  that  is  so  entirely  a  matter 
for  your  own  decision  !  At  the  same  time — speaking 
not  as  your  banker  but  as  an  old  friend,  if  I  may  call 
myself  so — I  would  beg  you  not  to  decide  in  a  hurry." 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  WaUis,"  said  Harold  ;  "  since  you 
are  good  enough  to  speak  as  you  do,  let  me  ask  an  old 
friend  a  plain  question.  Would  you  take  the  money 
if  you  were  in  my  place  ?  " 

The  Manager  removed  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles, 
polished  them  upon  a  silk  pocket-handkerchief  and 
crossed  his  legs.  "  Honestly,"  he  answered,  "  I  beheve 
I  may  say  that  I  should.  Why  not  ?  I'm  sure  you 
won't  mind  my  alluding  to  your  being  pecuniarily 
embarrassed ;  that's  pretty  generally  known,  isn't 
it  ?  Well,  take  a  parallel  case  ;  there  are  plenty  of 
them,  I  can  assure  you,  A  hard-working  parson,  say, 
finds  himself  in  difficulties  ;  his  parisliioners  become 
aware  of  it  and  agree  to  get  up  a  subscription  for  him 
amongst  themselves,  \\ithholding  their,  names,  as  is 
customary  under  such  circumstances.  Does  he  fling 
their  money  back  in  their  faces  ?  Never,  in  my  ex- 
perience, and  it  seems  to  me  that  he  would  be  a  wrong- 
headed  curmudgeon  if  he  did." 

"  Ah,  that's  scarcely  a  parallel  case.  A  hard-working 
parson  might  very  weU  think  that  he  had  some  claim 
upon  the  pockets  of  his  congregation.  I'm  neither  a 
parson  nor  a  hard  worker." 

"  You  are  an  ex-officer  who  has  risked  his  Hfe  over 
and  over  again  and  been  wounded  in  his  country's 
service.  Doesn't  it  occur  to  you  that  that  constitutes 
a  fair  claim  upon  the  liberality  of  other  officers  who 
happen  to  be  better  off  than  he  is  ?    I  don't  say  that 
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this  sum  has  been  contributed  by  other  officers.  As 
I  tell  you,  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it ;  I'm  only 
guessing.  But  if  my  guess  is  correct — and  I  am  very 
much  incHned  to  beheve  that  it  is — then  my  honest 
opinion  is  that  you  should  accept  the  help  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  offered.  Imagine  yourself  a  rich  man  and 
imagine  that  application  is  made  to  you  to  join  in  saving 
a  comrade  in  arms  from  going  under.  You  wouldn't 
hesitate  to  write  a  cheque,  would  you  ?  And  you  cer- 
tainly wouldn't  despise  your  old  comrade  for  allowing 
you  the  privilege  of  serving  him  a  good  turn  sub  rosa." 

Harold  could  not  resist  the  sense  of  relief  produced 
upon  him  by  Mr.  Wallis's  colourable  solution.  Of 
course  it  can  never  be  altogether  pleasant  to  hold  out 
a  hand  for  alms  ;  yet  if  it  were  as  the  Manager  supposed, 
he  might  perhaps  honourably  permit  others  to  do  for 
him  as  he  would  gladly  have  done  for  them  ?  But  the 
solution,  upon  a  moment's  consideration  of  it,  was  not 
colourable. 

"  I  can't  think  that  you're  on  the  right  scent,  Mr. 
WaUis,"  said  he.  "  One  knows  what  comes  of  sending 
the  hat  round.  One  planks  down  one's  fiver  or  one's 
tenner,  and  maybe  a  score  or  so  of  others  do  as  much 
or  a  httle  more.  With  luck,  one  may  scoop  in  a  few 
hundreds  hke  that ;  but  seven  thousand  !  .  .  .  It's  a 
heap  of  money." 

"  Well,"  returned  Mr.  Wallis,  "  it  is  and  it  isn't. 
There  were  more  men  than  one  in  your  old  regiment 
who  wouldn't  think  a  great  deal  of  spending  several 
thousands  upon  the  purchase  of  thoroughbred  yearlings 
and  I  take  it  that  they  would  have  a  tolerably  accurate 
notion  of  the  amount  that  would  be  required  to  do  you 
any  substantial  good.  You  haven't,  I  gather,  made  any 
mystery  of  the  extent  of  your  habihties.  At  any  rate,  my 
boy  told  me  that  he  had  heard  you  put  them  at  £6000." 
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"  Oh,  yes,  I  daresay  I've  mentioned  that  pretty 
freel}^"  Harold  admitted. 

"  And  as  it's  usual  for  a  man  to  underestimate  what 
he  owes,  they  would  conclude  that  they  had  better 
add  an  odd  thousand  for  safety." 

Harold  nodded — not  convinced,  yet  longing  to  be 
convinced.  "  You  think,  then,"  he  asked,  as  he  got 
up,  "  that  the  money  must  have  come  from  a  number 
of  my  pals  ?  " 

"  From  whom  else  ?  Not  from  the  War  Office,  in 
acknowledgment  of  your  public  services,  we  may  be 
sure.  Payment  professes  to  have  been  made  on  the 
part  of  '  friends.'  " 

Harold  thanked  Mr.  WaUis  and  said  he  would  take 
a  little  more  time  to  think  things  over.  "  I  needn't 
tell  you,"  he  ingenuously  added,  "  that  if  I  can  see 
my  way  to  adopt  your  view,  I  shall  be  precious  glad." 

"  Friends  " — Walking  away,  he  tried  to  make  the 
most  of  such  evidence  as  might  attach  to  the  use  of 
the  plural  number ;  but  not  much  was  to  be  made  of 
it.  "A  friend  "  would  have  disclosed  the  donor's 
identity  too  unmistakably  for  her  to  have  assumed 
that  designation.  He  bent  his  steps  towards  St. 
James's  Square,  with  the  intention  of  consulting  a 
friend  whose  advice  would  without  doubt  be  trust- 
worthy ;  but  his  courage  failed  him.  Durbridge,  he 
intuitively  felt,  would  not  at  once  fall  in  with  Mr. 
WalUs's  theory — perchance  would  not  counsel  accept- 
ance even  if  he  did.  Durbridge  was  not  the  sort  of 
man  to  counsel  acceptance  of  cash  from  anybody, 
although  he  had  himself  offered  it.  So  Harold  returned, 
instead,  to  Ryder  Street,  where  he  found  yet  another 
creditor  seated  in  his  armchair  and  doggedly  awaiting 
him. 

"  Here  I  am.  Captain,"  the  burly,  red-faced  intruder 
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announced,  without  rising,  "  and  here  I  stays  till  you 
pay  me  the  seventy-four  pound,  fifteen  and  six  that's 
been  on  my  books  against  you  for  the  last  three  years 
and  more.  That's  flat.  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  sending 
in  accounts  that  you  don't  take  no  notice  of.  CaU 
yourself  a  gentleman  ! — what's  the  difference  between 
you  and  a  common  thief,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  No, 
•  I  don't  want  no  words  from  you  ;  I  want  my  money, 
and  I  don't  stir  from  out  of  this  chair  until  I  gets  it. 
So  there  !  " 

Harold's  was  an  equable  temper  ;  but  his  nerves 
*were  already  on  edge,  and  the  temptation  to  kick  this 
insolent  feUow  downstairs  was  well  nigh  irresistible. 
If  he  resisted  it,  it  was  only  to  succumb  to  another 
which  was  fully  as  compromising.  He  hastily  wrote  a 
cheque  and  handed  it  to  his  threatener,  saying  curtly, 
"  Take  that  and  get  out." 

The  man  surveyed  the  slip  of  paper  with  suspicion 
and  answered,  "  Very  good,  Captain,  you  shall  have 
a  receipt  as  soon  as  this  here  cheque  has  been  honoured. 
Not  before." 

"  It  will  be  honoured,"  said  Harold.    "  Now  go." 

It  would  be  honoured,  inasmuch  as  his  balance  at 
the  Bank  was  nearly  a  hundred  times  as  much  as  the 
amount  for  which  it  had  been  drawn  ;  but  whose 
honour  had  been  irrevocably  signed  away  with  it  ? 
Not  the  drawer's  if  old  Wallis's  reasoning  had  been 
sound,  Harold  told  himself.  A  portentous  "  if  "  ! 
Nevertheless,  so  pestilent  a  thing  is  irresolution  that 
there  is  always  a  degree  of  satisfaction  to  be  got  out 
of  having  burnt  one's  ships.  For  good  or  for  ill,  he 
had  made  his  choice,  and  the  consequences  would  be 
what  they  would  be.  Only  he  wanted  to  know  the 
worst  and  have  done  with  it. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  he  betook  himself  to  Lancaster 
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Gate,  where  he  found  Lady  Hardwick  at  home  and 
alone.  Bent  upon  hearing  the  worst  or — alternatively, 
blessedly,  most  improbably — ascertaining  that  there 
was  no  worst  to  hear,  he  did  not  allow  her  time  to  take 
up  a  defensive  attitude,  but  burst  out  with — 

"  I  say,  an  incredible  thing  has  happened  to  me  ! 
Seven  thousand  pounds,  no  less,  have  been  deposited 
with  my  bankers  for  my  credit  by  some  unknown 
person  or  persons." 

Lady  Hardwick  clapped  her  hands.  "  WTiat  have 
I  always  told  you  ?  I  had  a  presentiment  that  your 
black  clouds  would  be  blown  away  somehow  or  other. 
Now  perhaps  you'll  beheve  that  I  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy." 

Well,  when  3'ou  know  that  you  are  going  to  do  a 
thing,  you  may,  without  supernatural  gifts,  predict 
that  it  will  be  done.  Lady  Hardwick  looked  innocent 
enough  ;  still  it  was  noticeable  that  she  did  not  look 
at  all  astonished.  Nor  would  she  admit,  on  being 
invited  to  do  so,  that  this  stroke  of  luck  was  specially 
astonishing. 

"  Some  men  are  bom  lucky,"  she  observed,  "  and 
I  beheve  you're  one  of  them." 

Yet  she  was  acquainted  with  the  tale  of  his  past 
vicissitudes.  If  she  meant  to  imply  that  this  turn  of 
Fortune's  wheel  presaged  a  brighter  future  for  him, 
that  must  be  because  her  notions  of  luck  were  not  quite 
identical  with  his.  He  told  her  who,  according  to  Mr. 
Wallis,  his  nameless  benefactors  were,  and  she  agreed 
in  the  Manager's  surmise  with  every  appearance  of 
sincerity.  As  for  Harold's  scruples  and  his  feehng  that 
he  ought  at  least  to  find  some  means  of  expressing 
gratitude,  she  laughed  at  them. 

"  Supposing  a  box  of  chocolates  were  to  be  left  at 
my  door  and  no  card  with  them,  I  should  eat  them  up 
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and  say  no  more  about  it.  It  would  be  a  pretty  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  somebody  who  knew  that  I'm  fond 
of  chocolates,  but  I  shouldn't  trouble  to  seek  him  out 
and  thank  him." 

"  I  daresay  you  would  know  who  he  was,  though." 

"  Indeed  I  shouldn't !  Are  there  so  few  people  in 
London  who  might  be  expected  to  remember  my  little 
weaknesses  ?  It's  true  that  I  should  know  who  he 
wasn't.  There's  just  one  person  who  forgets  me  and  my 
weaknesses  very  quickly  when  I  am  out  of  his  sight." 
•  "  I  wonder,"  said  Harold,  ignoring  this  arch  re- 
proach and  watching  her  narrowly  while  he  spoke, 
"  whether  there  is  any  one  person  in  London  who 
would  drop  seven  thousand  pourids  at  my  door  and 
incontinently  bolt." 

He  could  not  put  the  question  that  he  meant  to  ask 
more  fairly  and  squarely  than  that,  he  thought.  Lady 
Hardwick  met  it  with  another  laugh  and  a  shrug  of 
her  shoulders. 

"  Who  knows  ?  Anyhow,  I  don't  see  how  you  are 
to  say  '  Thank  you,'  unless  you  Hke  to  put  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  papers.  After  all,  the  best  way  of 
showing  gratitude  is  to  respect  the  giver's  wish." 

Harold,  when  he  left  Lancaster  Gate,  tried  to  think 
that  he  was  justified  in  accepting  Mr.  WaUis's  inter- 
pretation of  a  mysterious  business ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  interpretation  was 
no  more  than  specious.  Certainly  Juha  had  not  given 
herself  away  ;  yet  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  could 
not  beUeve  that  compassionate  friends  had  raised 
amongst  them  so  large  a  sum  as  seven  thousand 
pounds,  could  not  believe  that  anyone  save  Juha  had 
done  it.  And  what  was  that  but  to  admit  that  he, 
having  drawn  upon  the  money,  had  consented  to  be 
bought  ? 
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IT  has  been  mentioned  that,  respecting  visits  to 
Connaught  Square,  Harold  had  not  observed,  and 
for  that  matter  could  not  observe,  the  strict  letter  of 
his  self-denying  ordinance.  He  had,  to  be  sure,  only- 
gone  thither  when  he  had  been  asked,  and  not  always 
then  ;  he  had  trumped  up  transparent  excuses,  he  had 
looked  uncomfortable,  he  had  even  once  or  twice  per- 
mitted himself  to  look  piteously  appealing  ;  and  these 
tactics  had,  of  course,  been  perfectly  well  understood 
by  the  girl  who  forced  him  to  employ  them;  He  was 
prepared,  if  it  came  to  that,  to  let  her  know  or  guess 
that  he  loved  her — why  not,  since  she  herself  was  so 
evidently  unscathed  ? — provided  that  she  would  but 
leave  him  alone  and  allow  him  to  drop  out  of  sight. 
But  she,  who  had  nothing  to  learn  about  the  state  of 
his  affections  and  who  placed  a  very  natural  interpre- 
tation upon  his  conduct,  was  resolved  that,  whatever 
he  might  do,  he  should  not  be  banished  from  her  Hfe. 
His  recognition  of  the  patent  fact  that  he  was  too  poor 
to  dream  of  marrying  was  well  enough  :  it  did  not 
follow  that  he  should  be  debarred  thereby  from  all 
intercourse  with  her.  What  she  would  have  liked  was 
a  tacit  compact,  a  provisional  continuance  of  friendly 
relations.  Should  that  be  impracticable — perhaps  it 
was — then  let  him  break  silence.  She  was  ready  to 
accept  all  the  consequences  of  his  doing  so.  There  was, 
she  began  to  suspect,  a  real  danger  of  their  losing  touch 
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with  one  another  and  drifting  apart  without  open 
breach.    Anything  would  be  better  than  that ! 

Doris,  although  she  had  not  a  great  deal  in  common 
with  the  modern  young  woman  and  was,  indeed,  less 
modem  than  her  own  mother,  belonged  of  necessity 
to  her  epoch.  She  had  no  notion  of  allowing  an  affec- 
tation of  maiden  modesty  to  stand  between  her  and 
happiness.  She  loved  Harold  Dyke  and  knew  that  he 
loved  her :  therefore  mutual  avowal  was  a  mere 
question  of  time  and  occasion.  Now  the  times  and 
occasions  suppHed  by  Hyde  Park  were  beset  by 
obstacles — or,  as  he  very  hkely  thought,  surrounded 
by  safeguards.  Were  she  and  he  to  be  brought  together 
within  four  walls  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  his  power 
of  heroic  resistance  would  be  in  much  more  jeopardy. 
Accordingly  she  hatched  a  simple  httle  plot.  On 
reference  to  Mrs.  Rajnnont's  engagement  book,  she 
saw  that  the  following  Thursday  was  set  down  for  an 
entertainment  at  a  certain  great  house  to  be  given  in 
aid  of  disabled  soldiers — tickets  two  guineas,  attrac- 
tions in  the  form  of  songs  and  dances  by  famous  music- 
hall  artistes.  She  then  scribbled  a  short  note  to  Harold : 
"  Do  come  to  tea  on  Thursday  ;  Bob  and  I  count  upon 
you."  After  which  she  sought  out  her  mother  and 
asked  : 

"  Would  you  mind  if  I  shirked  the  Park  Lane  show 
on  Thursday  ?  That  kind  of  thing  doesn't  amuse  me 
the  least  httle  bit,  and  I  do  hate  being  boxed  up  in  a 
steamy  indoor  crowd  when  it's  fine  weather  outside." 

Mrs.  Raymont  did  not  inquire  how  her  daughter 
knew  that  the  weather  was  going  to  be  fine  on  a  given 
date.  It  was  one  of  Mrs.  Raymont's  many  merits  that 
she  never  put  tiresome  questions.  Nor,  if  she  could 
help  it,  did  she  ever  ask  people  to  do  things  that  they 
found  tiresome.    Her  answer  was  : 
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"  Just  as  you  like,  dear ;  I'll  get  Sybil  to  go  with 
me.  I  daresay  she'll  be  glad  to  use  your  ticket,  if  she 
hasn't  taken  one." 

"  I  expect,"  Doris  went  on,  "  that  Captain  Dyke 
will  be  coming  to  tea  that  day.  At  least,  I  hope  he 
will." 

She  did  not  make  this  statement  out  of  bravado  ;  it 
was  merely  that  she  did  not  care  to  be  concerned  in  a 
clandestine  assignation.  An  additional  subconscious 
motive  may  have  been  a  wish  to  pave  the  way  for 
ulterior  disclosures  ;  for  her  mother's  ready  sjonpathy 
under  all  circumstances  (upon  which  she  had  learned 
to  rely)  was  dear  to  her.  But  beyond  a  sHght  elevation 
of  the  eyebrows  and  the  appearance  of  a  dimple  on 
her  cheek,  which  was  with  her  the  index  of  suppressed 
amusement,  Mrs.  RajTnont  remained  unmoved.  Had 
she  given  utterance  to  her  inward  comment,  she  would 
have  said,  "  Poor  boy  !  Do  you  think  it's  quite  kind 
of  you  ?  "  As,  however,  the  only  probable  effect  of 
such  a  remonstrance  would  have  been  to  annoy  Doris, 
it  seemed  best  to  make  no  comment  at  all. 

Mrs.  Hartley,  communicated  with  by  telephone, 
agreed  with  alacrity  to  replace  her  sister.  "  I  should 
have  taken  a  ticket,"  she  was  heard  to  say,  "  if  they 
weren't  asking  such  a  wicked  price.  I  shall  try  to  look 
as  if  I  had  paid  it." 

She  arrived  before  luncheon  on  the  day  appointed, 
leading  her  firstborn  by  the  hand  and  explaining  that 
she  had  brought  him  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  and 
his  aunt  an  adventitious  treat.  Not  that  he  deserved 
one  ;  for  he  had  been  behaving  very  badly  indeed, 
refusing  to  accompany  Miss  Pond  and  Milly  on  a 
constitutional  and  vowing  that,  if  taken  out  against 
his  \vill,  he  would  run  away  and  never  be  heard  of  again . 

"  So  what  was  to  be  done  ?    I  know,  Doris  dear,  that 
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you're  always  glad  to  have  the  naughty  little  monkey, 
and  if  he'll  be  good  with  anybody,  he'll  be  good  with 
you.  Don't  let  him  be  a  nuisance,  of  course,  only  I'm 
sure  you'll  manage  somehow  to  keep  him  out  of  mis- 
chief for  an  afternoon." 

Doris  had  never  felt  less  incHned  to  be  saddled  with 
her  small  nephew,  who  was  apt  to  be  a  nuisance  at  the 
best  of  times  and  who  on  this  particular  occasion  would 
be  a  most  unmitigated  one.  His  presence,  in  fact,  must 
make  a  complete  wreck  and  fiasco  of  her  afternoon,  and 
for  a  moment  she  was  tempted  to  cry  off  on  the  plea 
of  an  engagement.  But  then  Sybil  would  certainly 
insist  upon  hearing  what  her  engagement  was  ;  besides 
which,  there  was  no  visible  way  of  disposing  of  Jacky. 
Some  of  malicious  destiny's  tricks  have  to  be  submitted 
to  with  such  show  of  equanimity  as  may  be.  Let  it  be 
accounted  to  Doris  for  righteousness  that  she  did  not 
visit  his  mother's  sins  upon  Jacky  or  upbraid  him  for 
his  own.  If  she  could  not  carry  altruism  so  far  as  to 
look  pleased,  that  was  of  the  less  consequence  because 
Sybil  seldom  noticed  whether  her  victims  looked  pleased 
or  not. 

Further  victimisation  at  Sybil's  hands  was  experi- 
enced during  luncheon,  when  Harold  Dyke's  name  was 
introduced  by  her  a  propos  of  nothing  and  when 
rumours  respecting  him  were  reported  with  manifest 
intention. 

"  I  suppose  he  doesn't  often  find  his  way  here 
now  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Hartley  interrogatively.  "  By  all 
accounts,  he's  rather  busy  elsewhere.  They  say  he's 
paying  hot  court  to  Lady  Hardwick,  that  made-up 
old  thing  whose  departed  husband  amassed  millions 
by  swindling  the  Government  or  som.ething.  He's  in 
such  desperate  straits,  I'm  told,  that  he  would  marry 
any  woman  who  would  save  him  from  being  broke ; 
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but  the  widow,  silly  as  she  is,  draws  the  line  at  making 
settlements  upon  him.    At  least,  that's  the  story." 

"  It  doesn't  sound  to  me  very  like  a  true  story," 
Doris  remarked. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  what  do  you  know  about  the  man  ? 
Alfred  says  it's  notorious  that  he  owes  money  right 
and  left,  and  Alfred  is  not  much  given  to  retailing  idle 
gossip.  As  for  his  making  advances  to  Lady  Hardwick 
— well,  what  could  you  expect  ?  My  own  impression 
of  Captain  Dyke  was  that  he  might  be  a  pleasant 
enough  young  fellow  as  a  casual  acquaintance,  but 
that  he  wasn't  quite — how  shall  I  put  it  ? — desirable 
as  an  intimate.    For  you,  I  mean." 

Mrs.  Hartley's  meaning  was  never  open  to  the 
reproach  of  obscurity.  No  doubt  she  was  aware  that 
the  intimacy  which  she  deprecated  existed,  and  no 
doubt  she  was  foolish  enough,  (being  fooHsh  enough 
for  anything),  to  think  that  she  could  put  a  check  upon 
it  by  the  above  disparaging  observations. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Raymont,  taking  up  the 
cudgels  for  the  absent,  "  it  won't  hurt  me  much  to  be 
intimate  with  young  Dyke.  Anyhow,  I  do  know  him 
rather  intimately,  and  he's  the  reverse  of  secretive. 
So  I  shall  be  a  httle  sceptical  about  the  widow  until  he 
mentions  her  to  me,  which  he  hasn't  done  as  yet." 

"  Dear  mother,"  laughed  Mrs.  Hartley,  "  one  knows 
that  you  are  always  on  the  side  of  the  5^oung  men." 

Mrs.  Raymont  observed  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  they  had  a  distinct  pull  over  old  ones.  She 
shifted  discussion  to  the  safer  field  of  generahties  and 
took  good  care  not  to  let  out  that  the  particular  young 
man  in  question  was  to  be  received  in  her  absence  that 
very  afternoon  by  her  younger  daughter. 

She  deserved  her  younger  daughter's  gratitude  and 
obtained  it.    Doris  was  as  sceptical  with  regard  to  idle 
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rumours  as  Mrs.  Raymont  professed  to  be  and  to 
Sybil's  admonitions  she  was  scornfully  indifferent ; 
still  Sybil  was  irritating.  To  escape  renewed  irritation, 
she  went  out  immediately  after  luncheon,  saying  that 
she  must  give  Bob  a  short  run  in  the  square.  No 
sooner  had  she  left  the  room  than  Mrs,  Hartley, 
thoughtfully  sipping  coffee,  asked  : 

"  Don't  you  think  it  a  little  unwise,  mother  dear,  to 
throw  Doris  and  Captain  Dyke  together  ?  I  purposely 
pretended  not  to  know  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
meeting,  because  I  was  afraid  of  doing  more  harm 
than  good  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Miss  Pond  and 
the  children  have  twice  seen  them  walking  in  Ken- 
sington Gaidens,  and  of  course  they  may  have  been 
seen  by  other  people.    Isn't  it  rather  a  pity  ?  " 

"  On  his  account,  possibly,"  Mrs.  Ra3niiont  made 
irank  reply ;  "  but  your  heart  doesn't  bleed  for  him, 
does  it  ?  Besides,  upon  your  own  showing,  he  has 
the  widow  Hardwick  for  an  antidote  or  a  prophylactic. 
Doris  doesn't  need  antidotes — or  poisons  either.  I 
quite  agree,  though,  that  your  small  poison  doses  are 
capable  of  doing  harm  and  can't  do  good." 

"  I  am  not  administering  any,"  Mrs.  Hartley  de- 
clared, reddening.  "  Information  and  advice  are  not 
poison  ;  but  Doris  is  the  last  person  to  whom  I  should 
think  of  offering  either.  One  could  count  in  advance 
upon  her  disregarding  both.  If,  as  you  say,  she  requires 
no  guidance,  so  much  the  better.  What  I  was  rather 
thinking  of  was  the  effect  that  this  sort  of  thing  may 
have  upon  Tony's  mind." 

"  How  often  must  I  tell  you,  Sybil,  that  nothing 
that  you  or  I  or  anybody  else  can  do  will  have  the 
smallest  effect  upon  Tony's  mind  ?  He'll  make  it  up 
for  himself,  one  way  or  the  other,  without  help  or 
hindrance." 
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"  Well,  but,"  objected  Mrs.  Hartley,  "  he's  a  human 
being,  when  all's  said.  A  queer  one,  if  you  like  ;  still 
he  is  human  and  he  must  have  reasons  for  making  up 
his  mind.  Surely  you  can't  wish  to  give  him  reasons 
for  making  it  up  in  a  way  that  we  should  all  regret  ! 
Do  you  or  do  you  not  wish  him  to  marry  Doris,  mother  ? 
That's  what  it  comes  to." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  !  "  returned  Mrs.  Raymont ;  "  it 
doesn't  in  the  least  come  to  that.  The  question  of 
whether  Doris  and  he  marry  or  not  will  be  decided  by 
themselves,  not  by  my  wishes.  As  for  my  wishes,  I'll 
let  you  hear  what  they  are  as  soon  as  I  know.  There 
are  pros  and  cons." 

"  Plenty  of  pros  and  no  cons,"  said  Mrs.  Hartley, 
with  decision.    "  That's  my  opinion,  if  you  ask  me." 

"  My  dear  Sybil,"  answered  her  mother,  laughing, 
"  I  haven't  been  guilty  of  asking  you  and  I'm  very 
sure  that  Doris  never  wiU  be.  Now,  Jacky,  if  you  eat 
any  more  cake,  your  mother  will  have  to  give  j^ou 
nasty  medicine  to-night." 

"  I  don't  take  mother's  medicines,"  was  Jacky's 
grinning  reply. 

"  There  you  are,  Sybil,"  observed  Mrs.  Raymont ; 
"  you  can't  physic  your  own  brats  and  you  expect  me 
to  physic  my  adults.  Come  upstairs  and  let  us  drop 
contentious  topics." 

By  the  time  that  Doris  came  in  her  mother  and  sister 
were  upon  the  point  of  departure ;  so  that  she  was 
soon  left  to  deal  with  the  somewhat  desperate  problem 
of  entertaining  a  restless  boy  for  the  next  few  hours. 
Jacky  was  so  considerate  as  to  offer  her  her  choice 
of  several  solutions.  He  wouldn't  mind  going  to  the 
Zoo,  he  could  do  with  a  cinema  show  and  he  had  heard 
that  there  was  something  on  at  the  Hippodrome  which 
wasn't  too  bad.    That  he  was  to  be  taken  to  some  place 
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of  amusement  he  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
his  countenance  fell  lugubriously  when  Doris  had  to 
say  that  she  was  afraid  there  would  not  be  time  for 
them  to  go  out  anywhere. 

"  But  mother  and  granny  won't  be  back  for  ever  so 
long  !  "  he  protested. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  tell  him  that  Captain 
Dyke  was  coming  to  tea ;  whereat  he  ejaculated, 
"  Oho  !  "  and  giggled  precociously.  He  hastened, 
however,  to  point  out  that  it  wasn't  anything  hke  tea 
time  yet. 

"  Captain  Dyke  may  come  early,"  said  Doris.  "  I'm 
awfully  sorry,  Jacky,  but  I  didn't  expect  you,  you  see, 
so  it  isn't  my  fault.  Can't  j'ou  find  something  to  do 
indoors,  for  once  ?  " 

It  was  as  though  the  Prime  Minister  should  appeal 
for  forbearance  to  the  Right  Honorable  gentleman 
opposite.  Amlhing  in  reason,  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition would  reply,  but  he  must  not  be  asked  to  give 
way  on  a  matter  of  principle.  Jacky  did  not  consider 
it  reasonable  that,  after  successfully  resisting  a  solemn 
promenade  with  Miss  Pond  and  Milly,  he  should  be 
requested  to  submit  to  imprisonment.  He  suggested, 
as  an  amendment,  that  Captain  Dyke,  if  he  turned  up, 
should  be  provided  with  tea  and  told  to  sit  quiet  until 
Aunt  Doris  returned.  This  proposal  being  firmly 
negatived,  he  proclaimed  his  intention  of  leaving  the 
house  by  himself,  and  was  only  restrained  from  gi\dng 
effect  to  it  by  the  exercise  of  physical  force  on  his 
aunt's  part.  Now  force,  according  to  the  dictum  of  a 
deceased  statesman,  is  no  remedy.  With  all  due  respect 
to  the  deceased  statesman's  memory,  it  is  a  sufficient 
remedy  against  insubordination  ;  but  it  is  true  that 
it  does  not  afford  a  very  good  basis  for  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  amicable  relations,   and,   as  Doris  and  her 
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obstinate  nephew  had  got  to  spend  the  afternoon 
together,  the  prospect,  while  they  faced  one  another, 
looked  somewhat  stormy.  The  throwing  open  of  the 
door  and  the  announcement  of  Sir  Anthony  Durbridge 
came,  therefore,  as  a  welcome  relief  from  tension  to 
one  of  them. 

|\."  Help  !  "  she  cried,  holding  out  her  hand  to  her 
visitor.  "  What  is  to  be  done  with  a  fractious  imp  who 
insists  upon  my  going  out  with  him  when  I  can't  go  ?  " 

Jacky,  grabbing  the  disengaged  hand  of  a  friend 
upon  whose  sense  of  justice  he  felt  sure  that  he  could 
count,  made  haste  to  open  his  case.  "  She  says  she 
can't,  but  she  could  if  she  chose.    What  I  want  ..." 

"Oh,  never  mind  what  you  want,  sonny,"  inter- 
rupted Tony.  "  I  daresay  you  want  a  heap  of  things 
that  you  won't  get,  like  the  rest  of  us.  Suppose  your 
aunt  wants  to  stay  at  home,  eh  ?  Suppose  she  don't 
see  the  fun  of  being  lugged  out  into  the  streets  on  a 
hot  afternoon  ?  " 

"  It  isn't  that,"  grumbled  Jacky  ;  "  it's  only  that 
she's  asked  Captain  Dyke  to  come  to  tea." 

Doris  was  not  put  out  of  countenance  by  a  disclosure 
which  did  not  appear  to  perturb  the  visitor  either. 
"  I  asked  Captain  Dyke  before  I  knew  that  I  should 
be  expected  to  look  after  Jacky,"  she  explained. 
"  Sybil  sprang  him  upon  me  without  warning." 

"  I  see,"  said  Tony,  who  had  sat  down  and  had 
hoisted  Jacky  on  to  his  broad  knee.  "  Well,  I'll  take 
the  young  monkey  off  your  hands  for  a  bit ;  I've 
nothing  to  do,  as  it  happens.  Now,  young  monkey, 
let's  hear  what  you  want.  How  about  going  to  the 
Zoo  and  having  a  look  at  some  of  your  poor  relations 
in  the  cages  ?  " 

Jacky  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  his  own  wish 
had  been  anticipated.    The  very  thing,  in  fact,  that  he 
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had  proposed  to  his  aunt.  He  added,  with  engaging 
candour,  "  I'd  a  lot  sooner  go  there  with  you  than  with 
her." 

Such  was  his  artless  method  of  evincing  gratitude  to 
the  saviour  of  the  situation.  Doris  was  equally  grate- 
ful and  with  even  better  cause.  She  expostulated  a 
httle — not  very  seriously.  Some  people  fail  to  get  all 
the  thanks  that  they  merit  by  being  so  honestly  un- 
conscious of  ha\'ing  earned  any.  Tony  averred  that 
he  loved  the  Zoo  and  was  only  too  glad  to  have  an 
excuse  for  giving  himself  a  treat.  He  did  not  remain 
long,  Jacky's  unconcealed  impatience  to  be  off  second- 
ing his  own  impression  that  Doris  had  no  great  desire 
to  detain  him. 

"  Good  old  Tony  !  "  she  thought,  after  he  had  de- 
parted ;  "  it's  his  mission  in  hfe  to  be  on  the  spot 
whenever  he's  badly  wanted,  bless  him  !  " 

Tony,  dri\'ing  away  in  a  taxi  from  a  spot  where  he 
had  been  given  ground  for  concluding  that  he  was  not 
wanted,  took  occasion  to  address  a  short  homily  to 
his  companion. 

"  You're  too  full  of  3'ourself,  young  'un,"  said  he  ; 
"  that's  what's  the  matter  with  you.  It  won't  do,  you 
know.  Bear  in  mind  that  what  suits  you  doesn't 
always  suit  other  people,  else  j^ou'll  get  yourself  dis- 
liked. A  nice  time  your  aunt  would  have  had  with 
you  this  afternoon  if  I  hadn't  happened  to  blow  in  !  " 

"  Jolly  glad  you  did,"  was  the  unabashed  Jacky's 
rejoinder. 

"  Well,  it  was  luck  for  you  and  her.  Can't  depend 
upon  being  lucky  every  time,  though.  Most  days  I've 
other  business  to  attend  to  than  taking  smaU  boys  to 
see  the  hons  and  tigers." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  Jacky  admitted.  "  I  suppose  you 
don't  ever  ride  when  you're  in  London,  do  you  ?  " 
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"  Sometimes  I  have  a  canter  in  the  Park — not  often. 
If  you're  thinking  of  the  pony,  I'm  afraid  ^^ou'll  have 
to  wait  until  we  get  you  down  at  Clympstone  again." 

"I'd  Hke  to  be  there  now,  I  know  !  "  sighed  Jacky. 
He  resumed,  after  a  pause,  "  I'U  tell  you  what  I  wish 
you  would  do  ;   I  wish  you  would  marry  Aunt  Doris." 

"  Oh,  you  think  that  would  be  a  sound  move,  do 
you  ?  "  said  Tony.  "  I  doubt  whether  your  aunt 
would  agree." 

"  I  expect  she  would,"  Jacky  reflectively  opined. 
"  Rotten  of  her  if  she  didn't  !  Granny  doesn't  know 
whether  you're  making  up  your  mind  to  it  or  not." 

"  Does  your  grandmother  talk  to  you  about  these 
things  ?  "  Tony  inquired. 

"  No,  but  I  heard  what  mother  and  she  were  saying 
after  lunch.  Granny  says  you'll  make  up  your  mind 
for  yourself  ;  she  can't  make  it  up  for  you.  Mother 
thinks  Captain  Dyke  wants  to  marry  Aunt  Doris,  but 
granny  don't  believe  much  in  that.  They  both 
hope  .  .  ." 

Tony  clapped  his  hand  upon  his  informant's  mouth. 
"  That'll  do  ! — that'll  do  !  I  never  hsten  to  things 
that  I  wasn't  meant  to  hear.  You  stick  to  that  rule, 
and  don't  repeat  what  you  weren't  meant  to  hear 
either.  Forget  that  your  mother  and  grandmother 
forgot  what  long  ears  httle  pitchers  have.    /  shall." 

Apparently  he  did,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that 
his  disciple  had  not  much  difficulty  in  imitating  him. 
They  spent  a  happy  couple  of  hours  together  amongst 
the  animals,  and  if  Jacky's  tongue  wagged  incessantly, 
no  more  indiscretions  had  to  be  suppressed.  Tony  was 
sometimes  reproached  (especially  by  his  mother)  with 
inabihty  to  adapt  himself  to  his  company  ;  but  nobody 
has  ever  heard,  or  is  hkely  to  hear,  Jacky  Hartley  make 
that  complaint  of  him. 


CHAPTER  XII 

DORIS   IS   NOT  ASHAMED 

IT  is  good  to  obtain  the  object  of  your  desire  when 
you  are  a  small  boy.  Jacky  Hartley  on  a  certain 
afternoon  had  wanted  to  go  to  the  Zoo  and  was  taken 
to  the  Zoo,  which  satisfied  his  soul ;  for  the  joys  of 
childhood,  like  its  sorrows,  are  as  complete  as  they  are 
evanescent.  Seldom  indeed  in  riper  3^ears  is  the  amari 
aliquid  absent  from  fruition.  Upon  Harold  Dyke,  at  a 
moment  of  extremest  distress  and  perplexity,  had 
descended,  as  from  Heaven,  an  enfranchising  shower 
of  gold,  whereby  he  was  not  only  dehvered  from  the 
jaws  of  money-lenders  and  the  menaces  of  importunate 
tradesmen  but  was  left  with  something  hke  a  thousand 
pounds  in  his  pocket  to  go  on  with  ;  so  that  he  ought, 
upon  the  face  of  the  thing,  to  have  been  a  much  more 
jubilant  man  than  he  was.  True,  a  draught  proffered 
by  charitable  hands  to  the  thirsty  must  needs  have 
a  rather  bitter  flavour  ;  yet  one  might  make  shift  to 
swallow  it  down  and  be  thankful,  were  one  sure  that 
it  was  provided  by  good  fellows  amongst  whom  there 
was  a  spirit  of  free-masonry  which  would  have  led  any 
of  them,  under  altered  circumstances,  to  accept 
without  compunction  what  he  gladly  gave.  Unhappily, 
Harold  was  forced  to  dismiss  a  theory  in  which  he  had 
but  half  beheved  at  the  outset.  The  death-blow  was 
dealt  to  it  by  young  Lord  Stratton,  a  former  brother- 
officer  of  his,  to  whom  he  decided  to  recount  the  whole 
story  and  whose  advice  he  asked  as  to  the  best  way  of 
returning  thanks  to  his  rescuers.    Lord  Stratton  was 
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fain  to  confess,  a  little  shamefacedly,  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  matter. 

"  Of  course,  if  I  had  been  told  .  .  .  but  I  wasn't 
given  a  chance.  Not  over  friendly  of  them,  I  must 
say.  Oh,  you  can't  very  well  thank  them  ;  I  don't 
suppose  they  want  to  be  thanked.  Well,  I'm  glad 
they  have  been  of  use  to  you,  old  chap,  but  I  think 
they  might  have  had  the  decency  to  let  me  join  in." 

That,  Harold  felt,  was  conclusive.  Stratton  was  by 
a  long  way  the  richest  man  who  had  belonged  to  his 
old  regiment,  and  if  Stratton  had  not  been  asked  to 
contribute  to  the  benevolent  fund,  it  was  obviously 
because  no  such  fund  had  ever  existed  outside  Mr. 
Walhs's  imagination.  No  ;  it  was  as  clear  as  daylight 
that  Julia  Hardwick,  and  she  alone,  had  laid  him  under 
an  obligation  which  could  only  be  met  in  one  way. 
Now  that  it  was  too  late,  he  wished  with  all  his  heart 
that  he  had  not  been  in  such  a  hurry  to  pay  off  his 
creditors.  But  regrets  were  futile  ;  he  had  passed  from 
bondage  to  bondage  ;  he  must  play  the  game  and  reap 
what  he  had  allowed  Juha  to  sow.  And  to  think  that 
not  so  long  ago  he  had  entertained  without  special 
distaste  the  idea  of  leading  Sir  Thomas  Hardwick's 
relict  to  the  altar  !  A  reason  indeed  existed  for  his 
present  abhorrence  of  that  idea,  though  there  was  little 
enough  in  it.  Supposing  Juha  and  her  benefactions 
to  be  ehminated,  he  would  not  be  brought  an  inch 
nearer  to  the  girl  whom  he  loved,  who  did  not  love 
him  and  who  assuredly  could  never  be  his  wife.  It  was 
Doris,  not  Julia,  who  would  have  to  be  ehminated 
from  his  hfe. 

Doris's  note,  delivered  whilst  he  was  thus  drearily 
musing,  hit  him  on  the  raw.  It  was  as  if  she  had  sworn 
to  spare  him  nothing,  and  he  could  not  repress  an  im- 
patient sense  of  her  cruelty,  not  to  say  stupidity.    But 
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on  second  thoughts  he  acquitted  her  and  took  some 
credit  to  himself.  Her  persecution  of  him,  (for  it  almost 
amounted  to  that),  was,  after  all,  the  fruit  of  his  en- 
tirely successful  struggles  to  hide  the  truth  from  her, 
and  what  could  be  more  self-evident  than  that  if  she 
had  had  a  glimmering  of  the  truth,  she  would  have 
dropped  him  like  a  hot  coal  ?  Well,  then,  since  he 
wanted  to  be  dropped  and  since  she  was  making  it  so 
difficult  for  him  to  drop  her,  would  it  not  be  the  simplest 
plan  to  open  her  eyes  ?  The  thing  could  be  done  in 
half  a  dozen  words.  She  and  Bob  expected  him,  she 
said,  implying  that  there  would  be  the  usual  walk 
after  tea.  He  saw  himself  taking  leave  of  her  on  her 
doorstep  and  signifying  at  the  last  moment  that  they 
could  have  no  more  walks  together.  She  would  want 
to  know  why,  and  in  the  secure  publicity  of  the  street 
she  should  be  told.  Whereupon  he  would  swiftly 
decamp.  No  fear  of  her  running  after  him  or  recalling 
him  ! 

Thus  prepared,  he  set  forth  to  be  encountered  by 
conditions  for  which  he  was  not  prepared.  That  Doris 
should  be  found  sole  tenant  of  her  mother's  drawing- 
room  did  not  necessarily  affect  his  plan  of  action  ; 
still  it  increased  his  mental  disturbance.  Her  first 
words,  too,  seemed  purposely  designed  to  make  him 
groan  in  spirit. 

"  So  glad  you  have  come  !  "  she  said.  "  I  should  have 
been  furious  if  you  hadn't,  after  my  sending  mother 
and  Sybil  off  to  an  entertainment  by  themselves." 

"  Don't  I  always  come  when  I  am  called  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  you  don't,  and  I  have  a  crow  to  pluck  with  you 
on  that  score.    However,  here  you  are  this  time." 

"  Yes,  here  I  am  for  the  very  last  time,"  thought  he. 
"  I  wonder  whether  you  would  be  furious  if  you  knew 
that.     Perhaps  you  will  be  when  you  hear  the  out- 
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rageous  reason."  He  muttered  something  about 
bothering  engagements  having  stood  in  his  way  and 
inquired,  without  any  curiosity  upon  the  subject,  to 
what  entertainment  Mrs.  Raymont  had  gone. 

"  Oh,  a  vocal  and  gymnastic  exhibition  in  support 
of  I  forget  what  good  cause,"  Doris  answered.  "  I  got 
off  by  transferring  my  ticket  to  Sybil,  and,  upon  the 
principle  of  one  good  turn  deserving  another,  what  did 
she  do  but  plant  Jacky  upon  me,  with  instructions  to 
keep  him  amused  for  the  rest  of  the  day  !  I  leave  you 
to  imagine  how  delighted  I  was." 

"  Didn't  you  want  him  ?  "  Harold  absurdly  asked. 

"  Strange  to  say,  I  did  not.  What  in  the  world  was 
I  to  do  with  the  httle  wretch  ?  He  demanded  amuse- 
ment at  the  top  of  his  voice  and,  as  I  couldn't  go  out 
anywhere  with  him,  he  threatened  to  bolt  on  his  own. 
I  was  almost  inchned  to  let  him  do  it  in  my  longing  to 
get  rid  of  him.  It  seemed  to  be  a  choice  between  that 
and  locking  him  up  in  an  empty  room." 

"  And  have  you  locked  him  up  ?  "  asked  Harold, 
thinking  to  himself  that,  from  some  points  of  view, 
Jacky's  presence  might  not  have  been  an  unmixed 
misfortune. 

"  Mercifully,  things  didn't  have  to  go  so  far.  Provi- 
dence and  my  excellent,  ever  helpful  Tony  interposed. 
Wasn't  it  just  hke  Tony  to  appear  in  the  midst  of  the 
crisis  and  whisk  Jacky  off  to  the  Zoo  with  him  ?  " 

It  was  certainly  like  Tony — it  was  no  more  than  what 
he  had  repeatedly  done  at  Clympstone — to  neglect  no 
occasion  of  leaving  Doris  and  Harold  together.  Un- 
accountable Tony,  whose  behaviour  had  been  silently 
blessed  in  those  happier  days,  yet  who  could  scarcely 
have  intended  to  work  the  mischief  that  he  had  helped 
to  bring  about  !  Harold  observed  that  the  Colonel 
and  Jacky  had  always  been  fast  friends. 
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"  He's  a  bit  of  a  grown-up  child  himself  ;  I  daresay 
going  to  the  Zoo  would  be  rather  a  treat  for  him." 

"  So  he  said  ;  but  let  me  believe  that  he  was  thinking 
of  me  as  much  as  of  his  treat  and  Jacky's.  He  knew 
I  was  expecting  you,  for  Jacky  told  him." 

Was  her  outspokenness  flattering  or  the  reverse  ? 
Of  course,  in  one  way,  it  was  the  reverse  ;  nevertheless, 
her  words  feU  sweetly  on  Harold's  ears  and  set  his 
heart  beating.  But  she  must  not  be  allowed  to  suspect 
yet  that  there  was  anything  abnormal  about  the  con- 
dition of  his  heart.  To  avoid  looking  at  her,  he  snapped 
his  finger  and  thumb  at  Bob  and  said  : 

"  Well,  old  man  ;  about  time  for  your  run,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Bob  wagged  his  tail,  placed  his  fore-paws  on  Harold's 
knees  and  replied  by  a  subdued  anticipatory  bark. 
But  Doris  said  : 

"  Not  until  we  have  had  tea  and  a  talk.  One  can 
talk  more  comfortably  indoors  than  out,  don't  you 
think  so  ?  And  there's  plenty  to  talk  about.  I  want 
to  hear  how  the  world  has  been  treating  you  of  late." 

Harold  was  not  averse  to  giving  her  an  account  of 
himself  and  of  the  surprising  stroke  of  fortune  that 
had  befallen  him.  The  subject  seemed  to  be  a  fairly 
safe  one  ;  besides  which,  he  was  a  Httle  curious  as  to 
how  it  would  strike  her. 

"  The  world,"  he  answered,  "  has  been  treating  me 
handsomely,  for  a  change.  That  is,  somebody  in  the 
world  has.    It's  rather  like  a  fairy-tale." 

To  Doris  it  sounded  at  first  Hke  a  most  dehghtful 
and  satisfying  fairy-tale — justice  vindicated,  the  luck- 
less saved  just  in  time  by  uncovenanted  luck,  as  comes 
to  pass  in  good  fairy-tales  and  occasionally  even  in 
real  life,  witness  Tony's  late  felicitous  irruption.  But 
when  the  upshot  of  it  aU  became  clearer  to  her,  she 
began  to  doubt  whether  the  case  was  one  for  whole- 
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hearted  glee.  The  narrator  himself  had  Httle  air  of 
being  gleeful.  He  spoke  as  though  release  from  debt 
had  left  him  indebted — and  so,  to  be  sure,  it  had.  Is 
it  permissible  to  appropriate  the  doles,  (whether  two 
pence  or  seven  thousand  pounds  does  not  signify),  of 
unknown  good  Samaritans  ?  Perhaps  it  is,  when  you 
lie  stripped  and  wounded  in  a  wayside  ditch  ;  but 
when  you  are  young,  hale  and  hearty  ?  .  .  .  Conscious 
of  appearing  ungracious  though  she  was,  she  felt 
constrained  to  say  : 

"  I  wish  the  subscribers  had  come  forward  openly 
and  given  their  names.  It  looks  as  if  their  idea  had 
been  to  force  the  money  upon  you,  whether  you  would 
or  not." 

Harold  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  suppose  that 
was  the  idea.  You  mean  that,  if  I  had  known  for 
certain  who  they  were,  I  should  have  been  bound  to 
say,  '  No,  thank  you.'  " 

"  Not  bound  ;  only  I  think  most  likely  you  would 
have  given  them  that  answer.  At  all  events,  you 
would  have  had  the  option  of  accepting  a  loan,  in  the 
hope  of  paying  it  off  some  day." 

"  I  might  have  saved  my  face  like  that,  yes.  It 
would  have  been  arrant  humbug,  though.  I  have 
about  as  much  chance  of  ever  being  in  a  position  to 
pay  up  seven  thousand  pounds  as  I  have  of  becoming 
Prime  Minister.  But  of  course  you're  right.  I  ought 
not  to  have  touched  the  money  at  all,  no  matter  where 
it  came  from.  It  was  a  mighty  strong  temptation, 
that's  all  I  can  say.  And  old  Wallis,  the  Bank  Manager, 
was  dead  against  my  refusing.  He  declared  that,  if 
he  were  in  my  place,  he  would  have  no  scruples. 
Rightly  or  wrongly — quite  wrongly,  you'll  say — I 
acted  on  his  advice.  I've  laid  hands  on  the  money, 
I've  paid  every  penny  I  owe  with  it  and  I've  lost  my 
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last  rag  of  self-respect.  Lost  any  respect  that  you  may 
have  had  for  me  into  the  bargain.  I  don't  exactly 
come  out  a  winner,  do  I  ?  " 

He  looked  so  dejected  that  Doris  would  not  have 
had  the  heart  to  condemn  him  even  if  her  heart  had 
not  been  overflowing  \\dth  love  for  him.  It  was  indeed 
just  because  she  did  love  him  that  she  had  been  in- 
cUned  to  judge  his  conduct  by  a  needlessly  high 
standard.  According  to  Mr.  WaUis's  standard,  which 
was  reaUy  a  common-sense  one,  a  man  who  won't 
consent  to  be  helped  out  of  difficulties  by  his  willing 
comrades  is  simply  fooHsh  and  quixotic.  In  her 
anxiety  to  make  amends,  she  went  a  httle  farther  than 
was  warranted  by  strict  sincerity. 

"  How  can  you  say  such  ridiculous  things  !  I  don't 
see  why  your  respect  for  yourself  should  suffer,  and 
you  certainly  haven't  forfeited  mine,  whatever  that 
may  be  worth.  All  I  meant  was  that  your  brother- 
officers  seemed  to  have  driven  you  into  a  comer,  and 
for  a  moment  I  thought  that  was  a  Httle  inconsiderate 
of  them  ;  but,  looking  at  it  from  their  side,  I  daresay 
it  was  the  best  thing  they  could  do.  At  any  rate,  you 
have  done  the  only  thing  that  there  was  to  do.  I'm 
glad  you  took  your  banker's  advice  ;  I'm  glad  you 
didn't  snub  your  friends  and  hurt  their  feehngs." 

She  might  not,  it  might  be  surmised,  have  been  glad 
to  hear  that  what  he  had  done  had  been  to  abstain 
from  snubbing  JuHa  Hardwick  and  hurting  her  feelings; 
but  was  he  called  upon  to  drag  in  JuHa  ?  He  had  made 
one  humiliating  confession  ;  presently  he  would  have 
to  make  another  ;  why  incur  the  misery  of  seeing  him- 
self despised  then  and  there  ?  Despised  in  the  ultimate 
event  he  would  assuredly  be  ;  let  him,  just  for  that 
fleeting  hour,  play  at  being  happy,  he  thought. 
His  temperament  furnished  him  with  facilities  of  the 
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order  required,  and  habit  reinforced  them.  For  so 
long  he  had  Uved  under  the  shadow  of  impending 
calamity  that  he  had  acquired,  as  in  self-defence,  the 
gift  of  temporary  oblivion  and  concentration  upon  the 
present.  At  Clympstone  and  at  Martinschff  he  had 
contrived  to  be  quite  happy  for  days  together,  not 
hterally  forgetful  of  a  lowering  background  and  fore- 
ground, yet  able  to  treat  grim  actuahties  as  dimmed,  if 
not  wholly  dispelled,  by  the  sunshine  of  Doris's  vicinity. 
Now  once  more  he  made  surrender  to  her,  hstening  to 
the  music  of  her  voice,  watching  the  movements  of  her 
shapely  hands  while  she  poured  out  the  tea,  encounter- 
ing at  intervals  those, lovely  tawny  eyes  of  hers,  think- 
ing to  himself,  Hke  the  hapless  house  painter  who  on 
his  transit  from  the  top  of  the  ladder  to  the  pavement 
found  time  for  a  Hghtning  ejaculation — "  Oh,  if  only 
this  would  last !  " 

It  lasted'?]  ust  as  long  as  she,  mistress  of  the  situation 
and  in  no  uncertainty  as  to  its  significance  and  trend, 
saw  fit  to  let  it  last.  The}"  chatted  about  this  and  that 
in  what  had  been  their  former  careless  fashion  ;  Bob, 
despairing  of  the  postponed  run,  stretched  himself  out 
and  went  to  sleep  ;  they  made  beHeve,  both  of  them, 
to  such  good  purpose  that  Harold  could  almost  fancy 
realities  nightmares  and  dreams  realities.  Then  on  a 
sudden  she  brought  him  down  out  of  the  clouds  by 
sajdng  : 

"  I  told  you  I  had  a  crow  to  pluck  with  you,  and 
now,  by  your  leave,  we'll  start  plucking  it.  I  don't 
think  it's  very  pretty  of  3^ou  to  make  such  a  favour 
of  coming  to  see  us.  You  claim  that  you  have 
come  when  3'ou're  asked — which  isn't  quite  true — but 
must  we  always  be  reduced  to  asking  before  we 
receive  ?  " 

He  gave  her  an  agonised,  deprecating  look.    She  was 
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forcing  the  pace,  she  was  upsetting  his  rehearsed  pro- 
gramme ;  but  what  answer  could  he  make,  except  the 
one  which  would  effectually  and  for  ever  forbid  her  to 
repeat  her  question  ?  Ordinary,  commonplace  excuses, 
it  was  evident,  would  not  serve  ;  she  meant  to  have 
an  honest  explanation,  and  the  dread  time  had  come 
to  give  it  to  her. 

"  I  haven't  been  here  as  often  as  I  should  have  hked," 
he  owned.  "I've  tried  to  keep  away.  I — I  had  my 
reasons." 

"  Well,  let  me  hear  them,  please,"  was  her  tranquil 
rejoinder. 

Surely  she  might  have  guessed  an  unhappy  man's 
reasons  for  self-denial  !  But  instead  of  showing  him 
pity,  she  was  looking  him  straight  in  the  face  and  was 
apparently  rather  amused  by  his  discomfiture. 

"  I  wish  you  didn't  have  to  be  told  !  "  he  exclaimed 
"  I'U  give  you  my  reasons  if  I  must,  but  you  won't  hke 
them  when  you  hear  what  they  are." 

Still  keeping  her  eyes  upon  him,  she  laughed.  "  Are 
you  sure  of  that  ?  "  she  asked.  "  But  what  if  I  don't 
need  to  hear  them  ?  What  if  I  have  known  them  ever 
since — weU,  ever  since  you  made  them  so  plain  that 
there  was  no  mistaking  them  ?  Perhaps  they  are  good 
reasons  ;  only  I  don't  myself  think  that  such  reasons 
can  ever  be  really  good." 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  uncertain,  a  httle  alarmed, 
entirely  at  her  mercy,  as  she  had  known  all  along  that 
he  would  be. 

"  Of  course  they  are  good,"  he  stammered  ;  "of 
course  it  was  impossible  for  me  ..." 

"  One  thing  is  impossible,"  she  returned,  smihng. 
"  That  is,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  impossible  for  you 
and  me  by  this  time.  Oh,  I  perfectly  understand. 
You  have  struggled  hard  to  do  what  you  imagined 
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was  your  duty  ;   but  isn't  our  first  and  foremost  duty 
— yours  and  mine — to  one  another  ?  " 

There  ma}-  be  men  who,  in  Harold  D3^ke's  quandary, 
would  have  held  sadly  but  resolutely  to  the  conviction 
that  their  duty  lay  elsewhere  ;  but  perhaps  men  of 
that  description  would  not  have  got  themselves  into 
Harold's  quandary  at  all.  He,  being  what  he  was, 
did  not  give  a  thought  to  Juha  Hardwick,  had  no 
thought  for  anything  under  the  sun,  save  the  glorious, 
miraculous,  intoxicating  fact  that  his  love  was  returned. 
With  Doris  in  his  arms,  with  her  glowing  eyes  close  to 
his  and  her  warm  breath  upon  his  cheek,  he  would 
indeed  have  been  a  most  abnormal  young  man  if  he 
had  admitted  the  existence  of  impossibihties.  After 
all,  there  existed  but  one — the  one  which  she  had 
specified.  It  was  impossible  for  her  and  for  him, 
lo\'ing  one  another,  to  pretend  that  the}'  didn't  ! 

That  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  marry,  in 
the  absence  of  any  income  to  marry  upon,  stood  to 
reason  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  WTiat  if  they  should  have 
to  wait  3'ears  for  the  income  which  was  sure  to  be 
theirs  sooner  or  later  ?  They  were  both  young,  the 
world  lay  open  to  them  and  employment  of  some  sort 
or  kind  is  always  discoverable  by  the  able-bodied.  It 
was  Doris  who  spoke  in  that  strain ;  Harold,  who  had 
been  made  acquainted  w^th  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
emplo3mient  and  who,  even  in  this  first  rush  of  rapture, 
could  not  but  be  conscious  of  the  prohibitions  rightly 
imposed  upon  paupers,  had  to  take  up  a  less  sanguine 
and  more  contrite  tone. 

"  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself,"  he  sighed  ;  "I 
am  ashamed  of  myself.  What  earthly  business  have 
I  .   .  ." 

"  None  at  ah,"  she  interrupted,  laughing.  "  It  was 
just  because  you  couldn't  and  wouldn't  be  guilty  of 
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such  an  outrage  that  I  had  to  be  outrageous  and  speak 
for  you.  Brazen  of  me,  I  daresay,  but — there  it  was  ! 
And  I  can't  see  anything  shameful  in  being  short  of 
money." 

No  one  needs  to  be  ashamed  of  poverty,  although 
most  people  are.  Something  with  which  Harold  might 
more  justly  have  reproached  himself  there  unhappily 
was  ;  but  it  has  been  already  said  that  Lady  Hardwick 
was  not  in  his  thoughts.  He  was  to  think  of  her  later 
and  to  be  made  extremely  uncomfortable  thereby ; 
for  the  time  being  what  chiefly  distressed  him  was 
that  he  and  his  beloved  had  entered  into  an  engage- 
ment which  must  be  kept  secret.  He  knew  instinc- 
tively that  Doris  would  dishke  that  necessity,  and  she 
did.  However,  she  conceded  the  point,  agreeing  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  a  public  announcement 
would  be  premature. 

"But  of  course,"  she  added,  "  I  must  tell  mother." 

"  I  don't  think  you  can,"  he  objected.  "  Naturally, 
she  would  forbid  me  the  house  at  once." 

"  She  wi]l  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  Doris  declared. 
"  I  don't  promise  that  she  will  be  pleased  ;  we  can 
hardly  ask  her  to  be  pleased,  poor  dear  !  But  she 
won't  upbraid  us ;  she  will  understand  too  well  for 
that.  And  even  at  the  risk  of  making  her  angry,  I 
should  have  to  let  her  into  our  secret.  I'll  do  anything 
you  ask  me,  Harold,  except  tell  hes.  I'm  no  good  at 
telling  lies — least  of  all  to  mother." 

"  It  isn't  lying  to  say  notliing,"  he  pleaded. 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is.  The  only  harm  of  lying  is  giving  a 
false  impression,  and  one  can  do  that  just  as  much  by 
holding  one's  tongue  as  by  using  it.  Besides,  I  couldn't 
give  a  false  impression  if  I  tried  ;  I  should  be  found 
out  in  a  minute.  Don't  worry  about  mother ;  I'll 
answer  for  her  not  forbidding  you  the  house." 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE   JUDICIOUS   MOTHER 

"  OO  that  imp  Jacky  was  shunted,  after  all,"  said 

v3  Mrs.  Ra^TTiont,  when  she  returned  home  late  in 
the  afternoon  and  found  her  daughter  alone.  "  Too 
bad  of  Sybil  to  dump  him  down  upon  you,  and  too 
bad  of  me  to  leave  you  in  the  lurch  !  My  conscience 
smote  me  all  the  time  that  we  were  looking  on  at  that 
show — though  I  must  say  it  was  rather  fun — and  I  had 
accusing  visions  of  your  martyrdom.  WTiat  I  ought 
to  have  done  was  to  grab  him  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck 
and  haul  him  off  with  us.  One  thinks  of  these  things 
too  late.  He  might  have  enjoyed  it ;  still  I  daresay  he 
enjoyed  the  Zoo  a  good  deal  more." 

"  How  did  you  know  that  he  had  been  to  the  Zoo  ?  " 
Doris  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  took  Sybil  home,  and  just  as  we  reached  the 
door  Jacky  and  that  angelic  Tony  appeared,  hand  in 
hand.    Admit  that  Tony  is  an  angel  !  " 

"I  do,"  answered  Doris,  with  fervour.  "  If  ever 
there  was  an  angel  in  substantial  human  form,  it's  he. 
Let  him  ask  what  he  will  of  me,  even  to  the  half  of 
my  Kingdom,  and  he  shall  have  it." 

"  Asking,"  observed  Mrs.  Raymont,  the  dimple 
showing  itself  on  her  cheek,  "  doesn't  seem  to  be  his 
besetting  weakness.  However,  I'U  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  letting  him  know  that  you're  grateful. 
Perhaps  you  forgot  to  mention  it." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  did,"  Doris  penitently  owned.  "  I'm 
sure  he  understood,  though." 

134 
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"  I  shouldn't  wonder.  He  says  nothing  and  under- 
stands most  things,  hke  the  Sphynx.  Well,  you  and 
Bob  and  young  Dyke  had  your  walk,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Doris  shook  her  head.  "  Another  forgotten  duty, 
I'm  ashamed  to  say.  But  Bob  is  as  good  and  forgiving 
as  Tony.  As  forgiving  as  I  hope  and  believe  you'll  be, 
mother  dear,  when  you  have  heard  a  confession  that  I 
have  to  make  to  you." 

Mrs.  Raymont's  smile  faded  away.  The  probable 
nature  of  the  impending  confession  could  not  but 
suggest  itself  to  her,  for  aU  her  reluctance  to  give 
place  to  it.  "  Nothing  very  tragic,  is  it  ?  "  she  asked 
apprehensively. 

Doris  sHpped  down  upon  her  knees  beside  her 
mother's  chair  and  possessed  herself  of  the  soft  little 
hand  which  had  been  associated  for  her  from  her 
childhood  with  the  smoothing  away  of  troubles  and 
difficulties. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you'll  call  it  tragic  or  not," 
she  answered.  "  I'm  afraid  you  won't  hke  it  and  I'm 
afraid  it's  going  to  astonish  you.  You  have  always 
regarded  Harold  Dyke  as  negligible,  haven't  you  ? 
NegHgible,  I  mean,  in  the  sense  of  being  out  of  the 
question  for  me.  Well — he  isn't.  It's  anybody  and 
everj'body  else  who  is  out  of  the  question  for  me 
now." 

The  announcement  of  a  downright  catastrophe, 
whether  anticipated  or  not,  seldom  evokes  loud  protests 
or  plaints.  When  you  have  had  the  breath  knocked 
out  of  you,  you  are  in  no  condition  to  squeal.  Mrs.  Ra}^- 
mont,  partly  because  she  was  by  nature  optimistic, 
partly  because  she  had  been  mistakenly  convinced  that 
her  daughter's  relations  with  young  Dyke  were  too  cor- 
dial to  be  tinged  with  romance,  was  so  taken  aback  that 
she  could  only  murmur,  "  Oh,  but  how  unfortunate  !  " 
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"  Not  in  reality,"  Doris  urged.  "  The  one  unfor- 
tunate thing  about  him  is  that  he  doesn't  happen  to 
have  a  fortune.  In  every  other  way  he's  ideal.  You 
think  so  yourself,  mother — you  know  you  do  !  You 
were  conquered  by  him  long  before  I  was." 

"  My  dear  child,  he  might  have  aU  the  charms  a 
man  can  have,  with  all  the  virtues  thrown  in,  and  yet 
remain  out  of  the  question.  Indeed,  if  it  comes  to 
that,  I'm  not  so  very  positive  about  the  virtues.  You 
heard  what  Sybil  said  at  luncheon.  What  Sybil  says 
may  not  go  for  much  ;  but  other  people  are  evidently 
saying  the  same  thing.  His  debts — and  that  rich 
widow  and  aU  !  "  .  .  . 

"  Oh,  I've  seen  the  widow,"  answered  Doris,  laugh- 
ing. "  She  motored  past  us  when  I  was  walking  with 
him  one  day,  and  he  told  me,  as  a  sort  of  joke,  that 
she  was  the  woman  whom  he  ought  to  marry.  I  knew 
very  well  that  he  hadn't  the  remotest  intention  of 
marrying  her.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  knew  then  who  it 
was  that  he  wanted  to  marry,  though  he  wouldn't  say 
so  until  today,  and  he  wouldn't  have  said  so  today 
if  I  hadn't  made  him." 

"  Am  I  to  understand,"  asked  Mrs.  Raymont, 
with  a  forlorn  laugh,  "  that  you  actually  offered 
yourself  to  the  man  ?  " 

"  All  but,"  was  Doris's  unblushing  reply.  "  It  had 
to  be  either  that  or  letting  him  drop  me  altogether, 
which  I  would  rather  have  died  than  do.  Oh,  you  are 
not  to  think  that  his  duty  was  any  less  apparent  to 
him  than  it  is  to  you.  He  said  he  had  no  earthly 
business  to  confess  that  he  loved  me,  and  I  quite 
agreed  ;  only  from  the  moment  that  we  had  both  of 
us  confessed,  don't  you  see  ?  "  .  .  . 

"  I  see,"  sighed  Mrs.  Rajmiont,  "  that  you  have 
both  been  dreadfully  foohsh.    What  I  don't  see  is  how 
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anything  but  disappointment  and  unhappiness  can 
come  of  this.    Why,  he  hasn't  even  a  profession !  " 

"  He  will  find  something  to  do,"  Doris  predicted. 
"  We  really  aren't  crazy  ;  we  know  perfectly  well 
that  ours  is  Jikel}^  to  be  a  long  engagement,  and  "... 

"  My  dear,"  struck  in  Mrs.  Raymont,  "  there's  no 
engagement ;   there  absolutely  can't  be  any  !  " 

"  There  absolutely  is  one,  dear  mother,  though  we 
don't  ask  that  anybody  but  you  should  hear  of  it.  He 
didn't  want  even  you  to  hear  of  it  ;  but  I  couldn't 
consent  to  that." 

"  Deceitful  young  villain  !  " 

"  Well,  he  was  afraid  you  would  forbid  him  the 
house.    I  daresa}^  most  mothers  would." 

"  And  have  him  Ijdng  in  wait  for  you  at  street 
comers  or  bouncing  out  from  behind  bushes  in 
Kensington  Gardens  ?  No,  my  Doris,  I  haven't 
fathomed  you  as  completely  as  I  flattered  mj'self  that 
I  had,  but  I  am  intelligent  enough  to  reahse  that  my 
obstinacy  is  no  match  for  yours.  Let  him  come  here 
from  time  to  time — not  too  often.  Let  him  come  and 
have  his  ears  boxed.  It  wiU  be  a  labour  of  love  for 
me  to  box  his  ears,  and  I'll  try  to  acquit  myself  of  it. 
But  he  doesn't  come  as  an  engaged  man,  mind.  That's 
my  condition  and  my  limit." 

It  was  to  the  credit  of  Mrs.  Raym.ont's  wisdom  that 
she  was  quick  to  recognise  what  her  limitations  were. 
In  this  instance  she  had  been  caught  napping,  so  that 
things  had  come  to  a  pass  which  might  at  an  earlier 
stage  have  been  prevented  from  arising.  They  had, 
however,  come  to  pass,  and  now  it  was  for  her  to  make 
the  best  that  she  could  of  a  bad  job.  Since  Doris 
chose  to  consider  herself  engaged,  it  would  be  worse 
than  useless  to  fight  against  her  on  that  issue  ;  but  at 
least  the  affair  could  and  must  be  kept  dark.    It  would 
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flare  up  and  die  down  and  finally  expire,  as  all  flames, 
deprived  of  fuel,  inevitably  do.  A  sorry  prospect 
enough,  yet  one  which  she,  for  her  part,  was  powerless 
to  avert  or  expedite.  In  any  case,  she  could  do  no 
good  by  reproaching  the  child  whom  she  loved  and 
whose  sole  offence  consisted  in  obedience  to  the  laws — 
so  often  deplorable  and  iU-timed  ! — of  human  nature. 

Thus  before  Mrs.  Raymont  went  upstairs  to  dress 
for  dinner  Doris  was  fain  to  exclaim  gratefully  and 
remorsefully,  "  Dearest  and  best  of  mothers,  you  heap 
coals  of  fire  upon  my  head  !  I  knew  you  would,  but 
I  do  feel  that  I'm  a  pig  aU  the  same.  You  didn't 
want  this  a  little  bit,  did  you  ?  You  wanted  some- 
thing quite  different.  All  I  can  say  is  that  this  just 
had  to  be  and  that  nothing  different  could  have  been." 

She  was  not  more  expUcit  than  that,  nor  was  her 
mother.  Something  different  might  have  been  ;  but 
Mrs.  Raymont  had  never  built  much  upon  that  off- 
chance.  Now  that  it  was  definitely  extinguished,  she 
found  that  she  had  built  upon  it  a  Uttle.  It  had  not 
seemed  to  her  too  extravagant  to  hope  that  Tony  and 
Doris,  who  were  devoted  to  one  another  after  a  fashion, 
would  agree  to  enter  upon  a  hfe-partnership  which, 
for  being  a  trifle  sober  and  prosaic,  would  be  all  the 
better  guaranteed  against  disillusionment.  And  of 
course  such  a  union  would  have  carried  with  it  a 
number  of  contingent  blessings.  Perhaps  even  now  it 
need  not  be  taken  for  definitively  extinguished.  A 
day  would  undoubtedly  come  when  poor  Doris's  Httle 
romance  would  suffer  extinction,  and  then — well,  then 
the  claims  of  tried  and  solid  friendship  might  come 
into  their  own.  Meanwhile,  Harold  Dyke  would  be 
best  disposed  of  by  being  given — to  put  it  rather 
unkindly — plenty  of  rope.  Such  a  method  of  pro- 
cedure was,  at  any  rate,  congenial  to  Mrs.  Raj-Tnont, 
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whose  attitude  towards  humanity  at  large  was  so 
indulgent  that  it  was  hard  for  her  to  maintain  a  grudge 
against  anybody.  Moreover,  as  Doris  had  truly 
observed,  she  had  an  affection  for  handsome,  cheery 
Harold. 

Not  that  she  proposed  to  let  him  off  the  scolding 
which  he  so  richh*  deserved.  Ha\dng  instructed  Doris 
to  summon  him,  and  having  ignored  his  extended 
hand  when  he  made  a  somewhat  shamefaced  entrance, 
she  began,  with  aU  the  sternness  that  she  could  com- 
mand : 

"  Have  you,  I  wonder,  a  word  to  say  for  your- 
self ?  " 

"  Not  one,"  was  his  humble  reply  ;  "  none  in  the 
world,  except  that  I  couldn't  help  it." 

"  Which  hasn't  even  the  poor  excuse  of  being  true," 
Mrs.  RayTQont  returned.  "  Of  course  you  could  have 
helped  it  and  ought  to  have  helped  it.  That  much  is 
simply  elementary." 

"  I  did  try,"  he  pleaded  ;   "  I  did  reaUy." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  that  you  made  some  show  of 
withdrawal  which  you  knew  very  well  that  you  would 
be  asked  to  account  for.  If  you  call  that  decent 
beha\'iour  !  .  .  .  But  you  can't  pretend  to  decency. 
Is  it  decent — is  it  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman  to  com- 
promise a  girl  whom  you  can't  by  any  possibility 
marry  ?  " 

"  No,  Mrs.  Ra}TTiont,  it  isn't,"  Harold  penitently 
avowed.  "  CaU  me  a  cad,  if  you  Uke  ;  j^ou  have 
every  right  to  caU  me  so.  It's  awfully  good  of  you  to 
let  me  come  here  at  aU." 

f  "  Oh,  don't  run  away  with  the  idea  that  I  do  that 
out  of  goodness.  If  I  don't  send  you  to  the  right- 
about forthwith,  it's  because  I  can't.  I  make  you 
welcome  to  the  admission  that  Doris  has  a  stronger 
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will  than  I  have.  Little  profit  will  you  or  she  get  out 
of  that !  It  isn't  I  who  forbid  the  banns  ;  it's  the 
hard  facts,  from  which  there's  no  escape.  If  you  were 
still  in  the  Army  and  drawing  pay,  it  would  be  some- 
thing, though  not  nearly  enough  ;  but  things  are 
much  worse  than  that.  By  your  own  confession,  you 
are  up  to  your  eyes  in  debt." 

"  Not  now.  Perhaps  it  doesn't  make  much  difference, 
but  I've  paid  off  every  penny  that  I  owed." 

"  Good  gracious  !   how  did  you  manage  that  ?  " 

He  told  her.  The  circumstance  that  he  was  out  of 
debt  did  not,  to  be  sure,  materially  affect  his  position 
from  a  matrimonial  standpoint  ;  but  he  was  eager  to 
have  yet  another  opinion  as  to  the  source  of  his 
enfranchisement,  desperately  eager  to  be  reassured  in 
spite  of  himself,  and  it  was  upon  this  aspect  of  the 
case  that  he  laid  stress  in  unfolding  a  narrative  to 
which  Mrs.  Raymont  hstened  with  interest. 

"  The  money  must  have  been  subscribed  by  your 
friends,"  was  her  verdict.  "  Who  else  was  there  ? 
Thank  your  stars  that  you  have  such  friends  !  More 
than  the}^  could  have  scraped  together  amongst  them  ? 
Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  they  would  have  said  to  themselves 
that  it  had  to  be  the  whole  hog  or  none." 

She  did  not  seem  to  think  him  at  all  to  blame  for 
having  availed  himself  of  friendly  assistance  ;  she,  who 
had  decHned  to  be  indebted  to  Tony  Durbridge,  had  a 
lenient  eye  for  a  less  scrupulous  fellow-mortal  who  had 
been  in  far  greater  straits.  She  was,  however,  a  httle 
intrigued,  not  quite  persuaded  in  her  own  mind  that 
a  group  of  young  men  who  might  be  well-to-do,  but 
were  unhkely  to  be  thrifty,  had  been  able  to  raise  so 
large  a  sum  as  seven  thousand  pounds  at  short  notice. 
She  knitted  her  brows  reflectively  while  Harold, 
(hoping  to  be  contradicted),  dwelt  upon  the  improba- 
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bility  of  the  supposition  ;  then  she  threw  him  into 
consternation  by  saying  suddenly 

"  Could  it  have  been  the  widow  ?  Oh,  I've  heard 
about  you  and  your  Lady  Hardwick — another  black 
mark  against  you,  by  the  way,  unless  you  have  been 
calumniated.  Isn't  it  imaginable,  since  she's  so  rich, 
that  it  was  she  who  devised  an  artful  plan  for  dragging 
you  into  her  net  ?  " 

Only  too  imaginable,  alas  !  Harold's  heart  sank 
when  he  heard  his  own  unwiUing  conviction  ratified  by 
an  independent  inquirer.  But  Mrs.  Raymont,  whose 
mind  moved  quickly,  rejected  her  passing  surmise 
before  he  had  time  to  speak. 

"  No,  it  won't  hold  water  !  A  predatory  woman 
wouldn't  be  such  a  goose  as  to  lay  out  seven  thousand 
pounds  until  she  had  made  sure  of  some  equivalent. 
Where  would  she  be  if  you  pocketed  the  money  and 
denied  all  knowledge  of  its  ever  having  been  hers  ? 
I  think  we  must  acquit  her  of  being  a  goose  and 
perhaps  also  of  being  predatory.  It's  you  whom 
rumour  accuses  of  rapacious  designs.  Rumour  says 
of  you  that  you  have  got  as  far  as  hagghng  with 
her  over  settlements." 

"  If  you  will  tell  me  who  spread  that  mahgnant  lie," 
said  Harold,  flushing  angrily,  "  it  will  give  me  very 
great  pleasure  to  make  him  eat  his  words." 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  let  you  loose  upon 
all  the  Hars  in  London  !  You  would  have  your  work 
cut  out  to  supply  them  with  the  diet  that  you  speak 
of.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  that  particular  he  wasn't 
swallowed  by  me.  All  the  same,  my  dear  boy,  there's 
truth  in  the  ill-natured  proverb  about  smoke  and  fire. 
The  mdow  isn't  a  pure  invention,  I  take  it.  What 
account  have  you  to  give  of  her  ?  " 

Harold  met  that  query  with  a  candour  which  would 
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have  been  disarming  if  his  hearer  had  been  hostile  ; 
but  such  was  far  from  being  the  case.  Mrs.  Raymont 
had  been  the  sympathising  depositary  of  many  con- 
fidences from  young  men.  She  encouraged  them, 
hked  hstening  to  them  and  was  never  prone  to  be 
severe  upon  the  follies  and  aberrations  of  youth.  That 
an  impecunious  debtor  should  have  been  tempted  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  arms  of  an  opulent  dowager  did  not 
shock  her  in  the  least ;  temptations  of  one  kind  or 
another  assail  us  all,  and  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  they 
are  not  temptations,  though  it  may  be  calamitous  to 
give  way  to  them.  Harold  made  no  pretence  about 
the  matter,  but  owned  without  reserve  that  he  had 
almost  made  up  his  mind  to  propose  to  Lady  Hardwick 
and  that  he  would  in  all  probabihty  have  done  it, 
had  he  not  been  withheld  by  the  discovery  that  his 
whole  heart  and  soul  had  passed  into  other  keeping. 
If  Mrs.  Raymont  had  a  weakness  for  receiving  avowals, 
he  was  equally  disposed  towards  offering  them,  and 
his  ingenuous  way  of  laying  himself  bare  might  well 
have  appealed  to  a  less  clement  auditor.  Plenary 
absolution  was  his  reward.  When  aU  was  said,  he  had 
resisted  temptation  and  been  true  to  what  had  to  be 
pronounced  a  nobler  sentiment,  despite  its  unhappy 
futihty. 

"  You're  such  a  dear  good  fellow  an  fond,"  sighed 
Mrs.  Raymont,  "  that  I  can't  go  on  rating  you,  vexa- 
tious as  you  are." 

ReaUy  she  could  not.  Having  opened  the  con- 
versation in  the  character  of  a  justly  incensed  matron, 
she  closed  it  as  the  well-disposed  monitress  that  she 
had  been  to  him  on  previous  occasions.  She  was  as 
incapable  of  quarrelUng  with  him  as  with  her  daughter, 
and  the  only  alternative  to  quarrelling  was  forgiveness. 
But  he  was  to  understand  clearly,  once  for  all,  that 
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forgiveness  in  no  wise  implied  sanction  or  accept- 
ance. 

"  You  are  not  engaged  to  Doris,  and,  of  course,  if 
anyone  questions  me  upon  the  subject,  I  shaU  deny 
that  you  are." 

Harold  felt,  as  well  he  might,  that  he  was  being 
treated  with  marvellous  generosity.  He  said  as  much 
and  promised  that  he  w'ould  do  his  very  best  to  prove 
himself  worthy  of  it.  What  he  meant  was  that  he 
would  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  his  quest  for  a 
liveUhood  :  what  Mrs.  Raymont  thought,  but  did  not 
say,  was,  "  My  poor  dear  feUow,  the  best  that  you 
can  do  for  yourself  and  Doris  will  be  to  hurry  on  the 
inevitable  rupture." 

Liberty  to  see  Doris,  to  walk  and  talk  wdth  her  was 
dehghtful  and,  so  long  as  she  and  he  were  together, 
abundantly  satisf3dng  to  a  man  of  Harold's  buoyant 
propensities  ;  but  when  he  was  alone  conscience  laid 
a  chiU  hand  upon  him.  Although  he  had  not  minded 
speaking  frankly  to  Mrs.  Raymont  about  Juha  Hard- 
wick,  his  courage  failed  him  wdth  Doris  ;  for  he  feared, 
not  without  reason,  that  she  might  not  be  quite  so 
tolerant  a  critic  as  her  mother,  and  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  keeping  something  back  from  her  gave 
him  twdnges  of  remorse.  If  only  he  could  beUeve,  as 
Mrs.  Raymont  did,  and  as  he  ardently  longed  to 
believe,  that  he  was  not  the  beneficiary  of  Julia's 
bounty  !  He  resolved  to  ask  for  one  more  opinion, 
knowing  that  it  w^ould  be  an  honest  one,  and  sought 
out  his  old  Colonel,  before  whom,  in  St.  James's 
Square,^he  laid  his  case  and  his  misgivings. 

Tony,  smoking  an  after-breakfast  pipe,  heard  him 
out  without  interruption  and  then  said  decisively  : 
"  Make  your  mind  easy.  From  what  I've  heard  of  the 
lady,  she'd  be  anything  rather  than  anonymous.    Oh, 
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no,  depend  upon  it  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter." 

Harold  drew  a  deep  breath.  "  You  think  Mr. 
WalHs's  explanation  is  the  true  one,  then  ?  " 

"  Sounds  as  if  it  might  be.  There  doesn't  seem  to  be 
any  other,  does  there  ?  " 

"  None  that  I  can  hit  upon.  It's  such  an  awful  lot 
of  money,  though  !  I  suppose  they  didn't — er — ask 
you  to  contribute,  did  they  ?  " 

Tony  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  and  laughed. 
"  Hardly  a  fair  question,  seeing  that  I  should  be  bound 
to  secrecy  if  they  had.  However,  I'll  answer  you. 
No,  I  wasn't  asked." 

Yet  surely  it  would  have  been  natural  to  apply  to 
two  such  wealthy  friends  of  the  debtor  as  Sir  Anthony 
Durbridge  and  Lord  Stratton  !  Harold's  fears,  aUayed 
for  a  moment,  were  revived  by  the  omission.  After  a 
pause,  he  resumed  hesitatingly  : 

"  I  say,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  one  thing.  Do  you 
consider  that  I  ought  to  have  taken  the  money  from 
anybody  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  answered  Tony.  "  If  some  unknown 
individual  paid  me  a  sum  of  money  through  my 
bankers,  I  should  assume  that  he  owed  it  to  me  or 
thought  he  did.  Why  shouldn't  your  former  comrades 
have  thought  that  they  owed  you  a  testimonial  ?  " 

"  But  of  course  they  didn't  owe  it." 

"  Well,  that's  as  may  be.  My  own  feeling  is  that 
I'm  more  than  a  trifle  in  your  debt.  Dyke.  You 
wouldn't  consent  to  be  in  mine,  confound  you  !  and 
I  suppose  you  wouldn't  consent  to  be  in  theirs  if  you 
could  help  it.    As  it  is,  you  can't." 

"  I  can't  now,  because  I've  spent  nearly  all  the 
money ;  I  could  have  refused  to  touch  it.  I  beUeve 
you  would  have  refused,  Durbridge." 
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"  I  thought  I  had  just  told  you  that  I  shouldn't. 
I'm  not  saying  that  I  should  have  let  Lady  Hard  wick 
fill  my  pocket  ;  that's  quite  another  story.  But  it's 
rough  on  a  man's  friends  if  they  mayn't  sometimes 
give  him  a  leg  up.  Self-respect  is  all  right,  only  there's 
such  a  thing  as  false  pride,  remember." 

Upon  the  whole,  Harold  went  away  comforted. 
Fully  convinced  he  could  not  persuade  himself  that  he 
was  ;  still  it  was  something  that  in  the  view  of  an 
eminently  sensible  and  straightforward  counsellor  he 
ought  to  be.  ^ 


CHAPTER  XIV 

MRS.    hartley's   dinner 

DORIS  had  a  hearty  dishke  of  concealment.  If 
she  could  have  had  her  way — and  she  was  a 
good  deal  accustomed  to  getting  it — she  would  have 
let  all  her  circle  know  that  she  was  engaged  to  Harold 
Dyke  ;  but  she  was  reasonable  enough  to  perceive 
that  in  this  instance  she  could  not  have  her  way.  Her 
mother,  who  in  all  conscience  had  been  as  reasonable 
as  it  was  possible  for  a  mother  to  be,  had  stipulated 
that  there  was  to  be  neither  announcement  nor  en- 
gagement, and  the  least  that  she  could  do,  in  return 
for  maternal  concessions,  was  to  bow  to  that  decision. 
Nor  was  the  decision  in  itself  unreasonable.  Harold 
did  not  think  it  so.  He  said  that,  although  he  was 
pledged  to  her,  she  was  not  and  must  not  be  pledged 
to  him  ;  which  was  an  absurd  way  of  talking,  yet, 
from  his  and  her  mother's  standpoint,  logically  con- 
sequent upon  agreed  conditions.  For  the  rest,  the 
conditions  were  such  as  to  admit  of  many  perfectly 
happy  hours.  Bob  had  to  be  exercised,  Kensington 
Gardens  are  open  to  the  public,  and  if  meetings 
between  two  young  lovers  under  summer  skies  were 
rather  more  frequent  than  would  have  received  Mrs. 
Raymont's  formal  approval,  it  was  scarcely  a  duty 
to  keep  her  informed  of  them  all.  Not  many  of  these 
precious  moments  did  the  pair  devote  to  speculations 
upon  their  joint  uncertain  future.  Enough  for  them 
that  it  was  to  be  joint ;  its  uncertainty  was  too 
palpable   for   discussion.     They   had   the   pleasanter 
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theme  that  all  lovers  have  to  engross  them,  and  they 
foimd  it  as  inexhaustible  as  all  lovers  do. 

Now  and  then,  to  be  sure,  there  swept  across  the 
radiant  countenance  of  one  of  them  a  cloud  which  the 
other  was  quick  to  discern  and  which,  when  questioned, 
he  ascribed  to  a  sense  of  his  unworthiness.  In  so 
saying  he  spoke  truly,  though  he  omitted  to  mention 
the  proximate  cause  of  his  gloom,  which  was  always 
the  same.  Not  always  could  he  banish  the  flitting, 
accusing  phantom  of  JuUa  Hardwick,  strive  as  he 
would  to  beheve  that  Juha  was  but  a  phantom  and  to 
refuse  her  any  right  of  accusation.  Still  less  could 
he  speak  of  her  in  colloquies  where  the  introduction 
of  her  name  would  have  had  for  him  something  of  the 
effect  of  a  sacrilege.  However,  when  her  name  was 
introduced,  he  was  not  unequal  to  the  occasion. 

"  I  suppose  you  know,"  Doris  said  one  day,  "  that 
you  are  commonly  reported  to  be  courting  Lady 
Hardwick." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  answered,  without  loss  of  counten- 
ance, "  I  should  think  that's  quite  Hkely  to  be  the 
common  report.  I  did  see  her  pretty  often  at  one 
time,  and  I  remember  telling  you  that  I  beUeved  it 
would  be  a  wise  proceeding  on  my  part  to  lead  her  to 
the  altar." 

"  I  remember  that  you  didn't  alarm  me.  You  see, 
Harold,  I  happened  to  be  aware  even  then  that  you 
couldn't  do  it.  Also  why  you  couldn't.  I  wonder  how 
you  managed  to  flatter  yourself  that  you  were  deceiv- 
ing me  !  You  aren't  very  clever  at  deception,  my 
dear." 

At  this  point  there  was  an  interlude.  Even  in  the 
publicity  of  Kensington  Gardens  spots  available  for 
brief  interludes  may  be  discovered.  Then  Doris 
resumed  ; 
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"  For  all  that,  you  did  think  more  or  less  seriously 
of  the  woman,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  As  one  thinks  more  or  less  seriously  of  death  and 
other  dismal  things.  She's  dead  to  me  now,  thank 
goodness  !  I  haven't  set  eyes  on  her  for  ages.  So  you 
weren't  alarmed  ?  Nor  was  I  really  alarmed  about 
you  and  Durbridge.  It's  funny  that  I  wasn't,  for  I 
had  better  reason  for  alarm  than  you  had.  Honour 
bright,  Doris,  didn't  you  sometimes  think  quite 
seriously  of  marrying  him  ?  " 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Harold  had  broached  that 
subject  with  her.  She  answered  at  once  :  "  Quite 
seriously,  and  I  might  have  been  thinking  of  it  to  this 
day  if  you  hadn't  come  clattering  down  a  cliff  to  spoil 
everything.  I  don't  suppose  that,  even  without  you, 
I  should  have  got  beyond  thinking  of  it,  because  dear 
old  Tony  has  never  got  so  far  ;  but  if  he  had,  and  if 
you  hadn't  crossed  my  path,  I  should  probably  have 
said  '  Yes,  please  '  to  him.  How  can  one  do  better 
than  marry  one's  best  friend,  when  nobody  else 
stands  in  the  way  ?  " 

"  It's  inexcusable  of  me  to  stand  in  the  way  !  When 
one  comes  to  consider  all  that  I'm  robbing  you  of  !  "  ... 

"  Oh,  we're  inexcusable,  both  of  us.  That's  why 
we  won't  attempt  to  excuse  ourselves." 

Small  excuse  could  Mrs.  Hartley  see  for  the  be- 
haviour of  the  couple  and  none  at  all  for  her  mother's 
contributory  negligence.  Informed  by  Miss  Pond,  who 
affected  Kensington  Gardens  as  a  galloping  ground 
for  her  charges,  Mrs.  Hartley  was  aware  of  what  was 
going  on  and  alive  to  the  necessity  of  putting  a  stop 
to  it.  She  was  constitutionally  indolent  and  averse  to 
taking  trouble  ;  but  she  could  not  remain  deaf  to  the 
clear  call  of  duty,  though  others,  more  properly  re- 
sponsible, might  contrive  in  some  inexplicable  manner 
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to  close  their  ears,  as  well  as  their  eyes.  Doris,  it  was 
to  be  feared,  was  blinded  and  deafened  by  an  infatua- 
tion of  which  she  must  be  cured,  lest  (as  might  happen 
any  day)  she  should  alienate  Tony  Durbridge  and 
make  shipwreck  of  her  life.  Young  Dyke,  of  course, 
had  no  intentions,  could  have  none,  seeing  that  he  was 
without  means  of  giving  effect  to  any.  He  was  merely 
amusing  himself  after  the  unprincipled  manner  of  his 
kind,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done — since  neither 
Doris  nor  "  dear  mother  "  was  open  to  warning — was 
to  make  him  expose  himself  in  his  true  colours.  That 
should  not  be  too  difficult.  Mrs.  Hartley  hatched  a 
little  plot,  which  she  thought  quite  clever,  for  bringing 
about  the  culprit's  confusion.  She  requested,  and  was 
promised,  the  pleasure  of  Lady  Hardwick's  company 
at  dinner,  secured  that  of  Sir  Anthon}'  Durbridge, 
booked  Mrs.  Raymont  and  Doris  for  the  same  date 
and  dispatched  an  invitation  to  Captain  Dyke.  Captain 
Dyke,  having  neglected  to  call  upon  her,  was  not  on 
her  visiting  hst,  but  she  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  a 
trifle  hke  that.  She  wrote  informally,  asking  him  to 
come  and  meet  her  mother  and  sister,  (that  would 
draw  him  !)  and  smiled  complacently  as  she  pictured 
him  confronted  with  another  lad}^  whose  expected 
presence  she  took  good  care  not  to  mention.  If  the 
encounter  didn't  bring  matters  to  a  head,  nothing 
would  !  Lady  Hard  wick  was  said  to  be  jealous  ; 
Doris,  however  infatuated,  would  scarcely  be  able  to 
resist  the  confirmation  by  her  own  senses  of  a  tale 
which  she  had  seen  fit  to  treat  with  disdain,  while 
Tony,  if  not  exactly  a  tertius  gaudens,  would  surely 
recognise  that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  bestir 
iHinself.  It  really  was  not  so  badly  imagined,  and  no 
oubt  Harold  would  have  been  placed  in  a  somewhat 
awkward  position  if  he  had  not,  in  all  unconsciousness 
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of  the  trap  laid  for  him,  evaded  it  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  pleading  a  previous  engagement. 

"  I  had  a  note  from  your  sister  this  morning,  asking 
me  to  dine  and  meet  you,"  he  told  Doris  ;  "  but  I 
didn't  think  we  should  much  enjoy  meeting  at  a 
dinner  party  and  I  expect  your  mother  would  rather 
we  didn't.    So  I  cried  off." 

"  You  did  well,"  answered  Doris  ;  "  Sybil's  dinners 
are  always  deadly.  Funny  of  her  to  ask  you.  Between 
ourselves,  she  hasn't  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  you," 

"  Perhaps  that  was  her  reason.  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  she  smelt  a  rat." 

"  Nor  should  I.  Indeed  I  am  almost  sure  she  does. 
It  was  she  who  thought  it  worth  while  to  inform  me 
of  your  supposed  designs  upon  Lady  Hardwick. 
Sybil's  intentions  are  excellent,  but  she  isn't  a  very 
adroit  diplomatist." 

"  I  wish  to  God  she  would  mind  her  own  business  !  " 
exclaimed  Harold,  with  a  sudden  access  of  irritation. 
"  Don't  Usten  to  her  rotten  gossip." 

"  I  don't,"  answered  Doris,  a  Httle  surprised  at  his 
vehemence,  which  she  was  to  call  to  mind  later, 
"  What  does  Sybil's  gossip,  or  anybody's  gossip, 
matter  to  you  and  me  ?  We  aren't  likely  to  hear 
anything  about  one  another  that  we  don't  know." 

She  was  hkely,  if  by  any  means  Sybil  could  contrive 
it,  to  hear  rather  more  about  her  betrothed  than  she 
knew.  Whether  she  was  Ukely  to  believe  what  she 
heard  or  not  was  another  question  :  one  can  but  do 
one's  best  with  such  materials  as  one  has  at  command, 
Mrs.  Hartley  was  not  to  be  done  out  of  her  drama  by 
the  unfortunate  ehmination  of  the  principal  actor, 
and  when  the  curtain  rose  upon  the  introduction  o^ 
Doris  to  Lady  Hardwick,  she  was  hopeful  that  tho: 
two  personages,   at  any  rate,  would  play  their  re- 
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spective  parts  in  accordance  with  anticipation.  For 
it  was  plain  that  they  had  not  anticipated  being 
brought  together,  and  their  mutual  scrutiny  showed  a 
curiosity  bordering  upon  hostility. 

"  You  two  ought  to  be  friends,"  observed  their 
hostess,  with  the  tact  that  distinguished  her,  "  if  your 
having  one  great  friend  in  common  makes  a  Hnk 
between  you.  I'm  so  sorry  that  Captain  Dyke  couldn't 
come  here  this  evening  to  join  hands  with  you  both." 

Doris  was  more  amused  than  annoyed.  Lady 
Hardwick,  not  in  the  least  amused,  had  an  angry 
suspicion  that  she  had  been  enticed  to  Cromwell  Road, 
in  which  dreary  thoroughfare  her  entertainers  resided, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  put  to  open  discomfiture. 
She  had  but  a  shght  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Hartley, 
who  might  conceivably  be  in  league  with  her  sister 
against  a  reputed  rival. 

"  Oh,"  said  she,  staring  hard  at  the  younger  woman, 
"  is  Harold  Dyke  such  a  great  friend  of  yours  ? 
I  didn't  know." 

What  she  did  know  was  that  this  serenely  smihng 
Miss  Raymont  was  a  beautiful  girl ;  what  she  did  not 
yet  know  was  that  Miss  Raymont  had  a  better  right 
than  she  to  speak  of  their  common  friend  by  his 
Christian  name.  However,  she  determined  to  find  out 
before  the  evening  was  over  what  rights,  if  any,  the 
girl  possessed.  Immediate  investigation  was  pre- 
cluded by  the  approach  of  Mr.  Hartley,  viith  his 
hooked  arm. 

Alfred  Hartley  C.B.  (well  up  in  the  running  for  a 
K.C.B.)  was  one  of  those  bland  permanent  officials 
who  are  persuaded  that  they  rule  the  British  Empire 
and  who  do  in  a  very  considerable  degree  rule  it.  For 
the  temporary  Head  of  his  Department  he  had  the 
kindly   toleration   that   belongs   to   permanence   and 
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efficiency.  It  had  been  his  business  to  coach  more 
Secretaries  of  State  than  he  could  remember  and  he 
had  found  few  of  them  recalcitrant.  He  had  no 
politics,  regarding  politicians  in  general  as  necessary 
and,  upon  the  whole,  harmless  participants  in  the  task 
of  administration.  If  they  occasionally  bungled,  as 
the  ignorant  are  apt  to  do  from  time  to  time,  he  never 
told  them  that  they  were  on  the  wrong  tack,  con- 
tenting himself  with  seeing  that  their  blunders  were 
not  translated  into  practice.  He  was  much  Kked  and 
esteemed  by  his  nominal  superiors.  In  private  life  he 
was  a  decent,  amiable  person,  addicted  to  golf  and 
bridge,  not  more  addicted  than  he  could  help  to 
smiUng  at  the  crude  views  and  opinions  of  the  outer 
(that  is  of  the  non-official)  world.  He  did  not  obtrude 
his  own,  but  had  a  quiet  air  of  being  better  informed 
than  his  interlocutor,  as  indeed  he  often  was.  At 
regular  intervals  he  did  the  honours  to  a  circle  of 
dinner  guests  who,  being  selected  by  his  wife,  were 
mostly  on  the  dull  side,  but  who  could  be  put  up  with 
philosophically  as  amongst  the  inflictions  inseparable 
from  civihsed  existence,  such  as  shaving,  attending 
other  people's  banquets  and  going  away  for  a  hoUday 
in  the  autumn.  Lady  Hardwick  was  new  to  him.  He 
thought  her  a  fine-looking  woman,  admired  her 
diamonds,  wondered  a  Httle  why,  instead  of  giving 
heed  to  his  fluent  conversation,  she  plied  him  with 
abrupt,  staccato  queries  concerning  his  sister-in-law, 
whom  her  large  black  eyes  scarcely  quitted. 

She  did  not  get  much  information  out  of  him — 
nobody  ever  did — but  in  this  instance  reticence  was 
easy,  because  he  really  knew  very  Uttle  about  Doris. 
He  said  she  was  a  nice  girl,  quite  a  nice  girl.  No,  he 
did  not  think  that  she  went  out  much  in  London  ;  he 
beheved  that  she  preferred  country  sports  and  pastimes 
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to  society.  Yes,  her  good  looks  were  conspicuous,  but 
he  questioned  whether  she  set  any  store  by  them  or 
turned  them  to  account  in  the  way  suggested  by 
Lady  Hardwick.  Admirers  ?  Oh,  probably,  though 
he  fancied  that  they  were  not  numerous.  He  could 
not  say  whether  Captain  Dyke  was  one  of  them  or 
not ;  though,  now  that  he  came  to  think  of  it,  he 
remembered  Mrs.  Hartley's  having  said  something  to 
him  about  Captain  Dyke  in  connection  with  her. 

Doris,  lower  down  the  table,  could  not  but  notice 
Lady  Hardwick's  insistent  gaze.  She  remarked  to  her 
neighbour,  a  young  Government  clerk  named  Morton, 
that  the  lady  with  the  flashing  diamonds  and  the 
powdered  nose  looked  warUke.    He  nodded  assent. 

"  First-class  old  fighting  cat,  I  should  say.  Generally 
supposed  to  have  given  the  late  lamented  a  cup  of 
coffee  after  making  sure  that  his  will  was  all  right. 
Oh,  well,  I  daresay  that's  a  fable.  Shouldn't  care  to 
fill  the  late  lamented's  vacant  shoes,  all  the  same, 
indigent  as  I  am.  Shouldn't  care  to  change  places 
with  an  unfortunate  chap  called  Dyke,  who  is  her 
man,  they  say — or  rather  her  mouse.  Stony  broke, 
poor  beggar,  so  he  has  got  to  make  the  best  of  her 
paws  and  claws."  .  .  . 

"  Perhaps,"  interrupted  Doris,  "  before  you  say 
any  more  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  Captain  Dyke  is  a 
friend  of  mine.  It  may  be  true  that  he  is  stony  broke, 
but  I  am  sure  it  isn't  true  that  he  is  wiUing  to  play 
mouse  to  any  elderly  cat." 

Mr.  Morton,  suffused  with  rosy  blushes,  hastened  to 
beg  pardon. 

"I'm  always  putting  my  foot  in  it,"  he  humbly 
confessed.  "  Your  revered  brother-in-law  has  had  to 
remind  me  more  than  once  that  a  pubhc  servant's 
first  duty  is  to  keep  his  mouth  shut.     One  repeats 
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what  passes  for  common  knowledge,  but  of  course 
that's  just  what  one  oughtn't  to  do.  I  take  it  all  back 
— every  word  of  it." 

"  You  needn't,"  Doris  assured  him  ;  "  you  haven't 
done  the  least  harm,  and,  as  Captain  Dyke  isn't  here, 
I'll  venture  to  absolve  you  in  his  name.  False  and 
absurd  things  are  said  about  most  people.  As  a 
rule,  it  isn't  worth  anybody's  while  to  contradict 
them." 

Nevertheless,  she  was  a  shade  more  vexed  than  she 
chose  to  admit.  If  it  was  true,  as  it  certainly  appeared 
to  be,  that  Harold's  attentions  to  Lady  Hardwick  were 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  he  had  not  been  quite 
as  candid  with  her  as  he  might  have  been.  She  would 
not  have  minded  at  all  if  he  had  pleaded  guilty  to 
bygone  attentions  ;  but  he  had  not  done  that ;  he  had 
professed  only  to  have  thought  of  the  widow  in  the 
abstract,  "  as  one  thinks  of  death  and  other  dismal 
things."  And  why  had  allusion  to  Sybil's  foolish 
gossip  made  him  so  suddenly  cross  ?  She  was  far  from 
distrusting  him,  yet  she  had  an  unpleasant  impression 
that  he  was  conceaHng  something  from  her. 

Tony,  who  came  and  seated  himself  beside  her  in 
the  drawingroom  after  dinner,  always  conveyed  to 
her  a  pleasant  impression  of  trustworthiness.  Tony 
did  indeed  conceal  some  things — perhaps  even  a  good 
many  things — from  his  intimates  ;  but  if  you  asked 
him  a  direct  question,  you  could  rely  upon  getting  a 
straightforward  answer.  So  she  asked  him  a  direct 
question. 

"  You  have  known  Captain  Dyke  longer  than  I  have. 
Do  you  believe  that  he  has,  or  ever  had,  any  idea  of 
marrying  that  Lady  Hardwick  ?  I  ask  because  Sybil 
and  others  accuse  him  of  it,  and  I  shouldn't  hke  to 
think  of  him  as  a  fortune-hunter." 
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"  Bosh  !  "  was  Tony's  succinct  reply. 

"  Well,  but  haven't  you  heard  it  spoken  of  ?  " 

"  I  have  ;  but  with  me  that  kind  of  thing  goes  in 
at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other,  I  shall  beheve  in 
Dyke's  marrying  the  painted  lady  when  he  invites  me 
to  the  wedding,  not  before.  However,  if  you  want 
the  truth,  I  should  advise  you  to  apply  at  head- 
quarters. Depend  upon  it,  he'll  let  you  know  what  he 
thinks  of  your  suggestion,  though  I'm  not  sure  that 
he'U  thank  you  for  it." 

There  was  a  tmnkle  in  Tony's  eye  which  seemed  to 
indicate  that  he  could  have  made  a  counter  suggestion, 
had  he  been  disposed  to  be  indiscreet.  Tony's  clear 
blue  eyes  were  quicker  than  his  tongue  and,  as  for  his 
discretion,  had  he  not  given  abundant  evidence  of  it  at 
Clympstone  and  since  ?  He  looked  tickled.  No 
doubt  Lady  Grace's  project,  which  she  had  assuredly 
not  neglected  to  unfold  to  him  had  tickled  him  also. 
Of  course  he  guessed,  if  he  did  not  know,  why  that 
project  had  been  knocked  on  the  head  without  any 
help  from  him.  For  two  pins  Doris  would  have  aban- 
doned discretion  and  taken  this  kind-hearted,  faithful 
ally  of  hers  into  her  confidence.  Fortunatel}^  or  un- 
fortunately, her  talk  with  him  was  now  cut  short  by 
Lady  Hardwick,  who  advanced  upon  her  resolutely 
and  to  whom  Tony  ceded  perforce  the  place  which  she 
had  the  appearance  of  proposing  to  take  by  storm. 
Lady  Hardwick  planted  herself  on  his  surrendered 
chair  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  moved  away,  began  : 

"  I  was  sure  I  had  seen  your  face  somewhere,  and 
now  it  comes  back  to  me  that  I  passed  you  once  in  my 
car  when  you  were  out  walking  with  Harold  Dyke. 
He  told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  made  acquaintance 
with  you  down  in  Devonshire.  I  never  knew  his  Hke 
for  picking  up  acquaintances.    Perhaps  I  ought  rather 
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to  say  that  he  is  picked  up  by  them.  Something  com- 
pelling about  him,  I  suppose." 

There  was  something  compelhngly  aggressive  about 
this  showy,  underbred  woman  who  had  been  defrauded 
of  her  prey  ;  but  Doris,  being  victorious,  could  afford 
to  disregard  aggression.  She  answered  civilly,  if  a 
little  coldly  : 

"  I  beheve  Captain  Dyke  is  a  popular  person  ;  he 
has  all  the  makings  of  one,  as  you  say.  I  remember 
your  waving  your  hand  to  him  that  afternoon,  and  I 
remember  asking  him  who  you  were." 

Her  reminiscent  smile  had  perhaps  just  a  shade  of 
malice.  Her  antagonist  took  wrathful  note  of  it  and 
inquired,  with  a  challenging  flash  of  dark  eyes  : 

"  Well,  what  had  he  to  say  of  me  ?  I  hope  he  wasn't 
over  communicative.  I  often  have  to  caution  him 
against  gratifying  the  curiosity  of  outsiders." 

"  I  don't  think,"  answered  Doris,  quietly  evading 
the  question,  "  that  he  looks  upon  me  as  an  outsider." 

Lady  Hard  wick  let  out  a  short,  angry  laugh.  "  Oh, 
doesn't  he  ?  Well,  the  fact  is  that  I  sometimes  have 
to  caution  him  against  rapid  intimacies  too.  Would 
it  be  very  impertinent  of  me  to  offer  you  the  same 
well-meant  caution  ?  Your  sister  called  Harold  a 
great  friend  of  yours.  I  hardly  think  he  can  be  that 
without  my  knowing  of  it  ;  but  I'm  afraid  it's  his  way 
to  give  aU  sorts  of  people  the  idea  that  they  mean 
much  more  to  him  than  they  reaUy  do." 

That  this  was  both  impertinent  and  intended  to  be 
impertinent  was  so  obvious  that  Doris  was  able  with- 
out any  great  effort  to  keep  her  temper.  She  made  no 
reply,  but  smiled  once  more,  and  Lady  Hardwick, 
who  judged  that  her  thrust  had  gone  home,  resumed, 
with  less  acrimony  : 

"  He's  a  dear  fellow  and  I  can't  bear  to  scold  him  ; 
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still  he  is  apt  to  be  thoughtless.  I  shall  read  him  a 
mild  lecture  to-morrow." 

"  Will  you  be  seeing  him  to-morrow  ?  "  Doris  asked. 

"  Oh,  we  meet  every  day  of  our  hves,"  Lady  Hard- 
wick  mendaciously  asserted.  She  fluttered  her  fan  and 
simpered.  "  He  and  I  are  .  .  .  well,  if  we  fall  out 
now  and  then,  it  doesn't  take  us  long  to  compose  our 
differences.  I  \vill  say  for  Harold  that  he  is  never  slow 
to  acknowledge  his  shortcomings  and  ask  pardon  for 
them." 

"  A  little  more  of  this,"  thought  Doris  to  herself, 
"  and  I  shall  be  giving  the  woman  my  sincere  opinion 
of  her.  Which  would  be  idiotic  and  undignified."  She 
caught  sight  of  young  Morton  hovering  near  by,  made 
him  a  slight  sign  to  approach  and  thus  concluded  a 
passage  of  arms  which  left  neither  combatant  un- 
scathed. 

Lady  Hardwick  had  not  found  out  much  ;  still  she 
rightly  inferred  that  something  remained  to  be  found 
out.  Otherwise  the  girl  would  not  have  smiled  at  her 
in  that  cool,  sly  way.  Doris,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
found  out  that  Harold,  who,  by  his  own  account,  had 
not  seen  Lady  Hardwick  "  for  ages,"  was  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  the  lady  daily.  It  was  an  unpleasant 
discovery,  and  the  more  she  meditated  upon  it  the 
less  she' Hked  it. 
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COMPLICATIONS 

IN  declaring  that  he  had  not  set  eyes  on  Lady 
Hardwick  for  ages  Harold  had  only  made  use  of 
a  common  and  recognised  form  of  over-statement.  It 
was  true  that,  by  the  exercise  of  considerable  ingenuity, 
he  had  avoided  seeing  her  for  some  time  ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  be  ingenious  in  staving  off  an 
evil  day,  and  very  well  he  knew  how  evil  a  day  was  in 
store  for  him.  JuUa,  as  he  had  found,  was  a  person 
with  whom  it  was  possible  to  play  fast  and  loose  in- 
definitely ;  so  that  he  might,  were  he  so  minded, 
allow  the  unwelcome  truth  to  reveal  itself  to  her  by 
degrees,  and,  dreading  a  scene,  he  was  not  disinclined 
towards  that  craven  course.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
he  judged  that  it  behoved  him  to  face  the  music.  He 
had — there  was  no  getting  away  from  it — paid  court 
to  Juha  :  now  she  must  be  made  to  understand  with- 
out equivocation  that  he  withdrew,  that  an  end  had 
come  to  all  that.  A  most  distasteful  task  under  any 
circumstances,  a  most  ignoble  one  if  it  was  indeed  to 
Juha  that  he  owed  salvation  from  bankruptcy  !  Of 
course  he  told  himself  that  such  was  not  the  case,  that 
there  was  no  real  evidence  of  its  being  the  case,  and 
that  Durbridge,  for  one,  had  scouted  the  idea.  Yet, 
if  it  should  be  so  ?  .  .  .No  wonder  that  before  taking 
the  plunge  he  shivered  on  the  brink. 

A 'telephone  call  from  Lancaster  Gate  put  a  term  to 
his  hesitation,  if  it  did  not  free  him  from  the  shivers. 
Could  he  come  to  luncheon  ?    If  not,  would  he  name 
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an  alternative  day  and  hour  ?  He  replied,  "  Thanks 
awfuUy,  rU  be  with  you  at  two  o'clock,"  and  was 
almost  glad  that  he  was  in  for  it  this  time.  The 
dentist  with  his  forceps,  the  surgeon  with  his  roUed-up 
sleeves  and  gleaming  knife — have  we  not  all  felt  that 
it  is  better  to  come  to  grips  with  these  gentlemen  than 
to  anticipate  their  activities  ? 

Nobody  could  have  looked  less  alarming  than  Lady 
Hardwick  when  her  victim  or  her  executioner  (he  felt 
a  good  deal  hke  both)  was  announced.  She  could,  as 
has  been  seen,  be  bellicose  enough  in  the  presence  of  a 
suspected  rival ;  she  could  not  easily  declare  war  upon 
the  man  whom  she  loved,  whatever  her  grievances 
against  him.  The  capacity  for  loving  does  not,  un- 
fortunately, cease  with  the  passing  of  those  physical 
charms  which  conduce  to  inspiring  love,  and  although 
we  may  laugh  at  a  middle-aged  woman  who  has  lost 
her  heart  to  a  stripUng,  we  must,  if  we  are  to  be  at  aU 
fair,  admit  that  her  feehngs  cannot  differ  from  those 
of  others  who  are  in  a  hke  predicament.  Moreover, 
Lady  Hardwick  was  timorous,  as  well  as  jealous. 
Supposing  Harold  wanted  to  break  with  her,  would  it 
not  be  a  fool's  part  to  offer  him  his  opportunity  ? 
That  was  why,  instead  of  reproaching  him  for  his 
recent  neglect  of  her,  she  only  said,  a  trifle  plaintively  : 

"  So  glad  you  were  able  to  come — for  once.  As  I 
haven't  asked  anybody  else,  you  must  try  to  put  up 
with  my  dull  company  for  an  hour." 

He  replied  laughingly  and  truthfully  that  a  dull 
hour  was  the  last  thing  he  foresaw.  Another  thing 
that  he  had  not  foreseen  was  the  affectionate,  ap- 
parently unaffected  interest  with  which  she  begged 
him  to  tell  her  what  he  had  been  about  "  aU  this  long 
time."  There  were  moments — and  this  seemed  to  be 
one  of  them — when  Julia  assumed  a  quasi-maternal 
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attitude  towards  him  ;  an  attitude,  needless  to  say, 
which  exhibited  her  in  his  eyes  at  her  best.  Naturally, 
he  did  not  tell  her  what  he  had  been  about,  but  he 
spoke  in  general  terms  of  race  meetings,  cricket  matches, 
the  various  diversions  belonging  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  she  Hstened  to  him  genially,  partakingly, 
asking  no  inconvenient  questions.  If  only  she  were 
always  like  that  !  If  only  she  could  be  brought  to 
realise  the  assuaging,  well-nigh  endearing  effect  of  her 
being  like  that  !  He  was  in  a  manner  fond  of  her, 
despite  her  surface  vulgarities,  and  if  her  fondness  for 
him,  which  was  undisguised,  were  to  find  expression 
in  a  manner  accordant  with  their  respective  years, 
all  might  even  yet  be  weU.  His  absurd  hope  was  legible 
on  his  face,  where  Lady  Hard  wick  did  not  fail  to  read 
it.  She  had  sent  for  him  in  order  to  read  him — never 
a  very  hard  matter — and  she  was  not  to  be  diverted 
from  her  purpose  by  this  somewhat  inauspicious  start. 
At  the  luncheon  table  she  was  all  that  he  could  have 
wished  her  to  be.  A  shade  more  subdued  than  was  her 
wont,  he  noticed,  but  that  detail  was  scarcely  of  a 
nature  to  cause  him  discomfort.  Not  until  the  servants 
had  left  the  room  and  she  was  sipping  coffee,  while  he 
was  smoking  a  cigarette,  did  she  initiate  the  phase  of 
discomfort  which  he  must  shortly  have  brought  upon 
himself,  if  she  had  not  brought  it  upon  him. 

"  Harold,"  she  asked,  "  have  I  done  anything  to 
offend  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing  in  the  world,"  he  replied.  "  \^1iy  do  you 
ask  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  haven't  shed  the  hght  of  your  counten- 
ance upon  me  very  often  of  late,  have  you  ?  Oh,  I'm 
not  complaining ;  you're  in  great  request  elsewhere, 
no  doubt.  Only  one  doesn't  like  to  be  positively 
shunned  when  one  isn't  conscious  of  having  deserved 
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it.  I  ma}'  be  wrong,  but  I  couldn't  help  having  an 
idea  that  you  refused  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Hartley  last 
night  because  you  didn't  wish  to  meet  me." 

"  Of  course  you're  wrong.  I  didn't  know  that  you 
had  been  asked  ;  upon  m}'  honour  I  didn't  !  "  Harold 
declared,  with  rather  unnecessary  fervour. 

"  Ah  !  Perhaps  you  didn't  know  of  Miss  Rajonont's 
having  been  asked  either  ?  " 

"  Miss  Raymont  ?  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did 
happen  to  know  that  she  and  her  mother  were  to  be 
there." 

"  And  yet  you  didn't  think  it  good  enough  !  Was 
that  because  you  and  Miss  Raymont  have  other  and 
more  private  opportunities  of  meeting,  I  wonder  ?  " 

He  laughed  awkwardly.  "  Miss  Rajmont  and  I  ? 
What  are  you  driving  at  ?  " 

"  Harold,"  said  Lady  Hardwick,  resting  her  elbow 
on  the  table  and  looking  him  straight  in  the  eyes, 
"  you  used  to  let  me  into  all  your  httle  secrets.  I 
don't  wish  to  be  kept  in  the  dark  ;  I  wish  to  hear 
everything — even  things  that  may  hurt.  About  you 
and  that  girl,  for  instance."  .  .  . 

Now  was  his  chance,  now  was  his  time  !  Since  she 
chose  to  put  matters  in  a  way  that  impHed  renuncia- 
tion, he  had  but  to  take  her  at  her  word  and  make  the 
invited  confession,  which  she  would  have  no  title  to 
resent.  It  was  in  part  for  that  very  reason  that  he 
temporised.  If  she  had  railed  at  him  for  a  traitor  and 
a  deceiver,  he  might  have  put  up  a  fight ;  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  strike  the  coup  de  grace  at  poor 
Juha's  bared  breast. 

"  Do  you  want  to  know  whether  I  am  engaged  to 
Miss  Raymont  ?  "  he  asked.  "  If  that's  what  you 
mean,  I'm  not.  And  if  you  have  been  told  that  I  am, 
you  have  been  misinformed." 
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It  was  his  right,  and  indeed  his  duty,  to  deny  that 
he  was  engaged  to  Doris  ;  but  he  had  so  framed  his 
denial  as  to  leave  room  for  inferences.  Lady  Hard  wick 
surprised  him  by  drawing  an  unwarranted  one. 

"  Thank  goodness  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Now  there's 
no' harm  in  my  saying  that  I  didn't  at  all  fancy  the 
girl.  Handsome,  I  grant  you,  though  I  don't  person- 
ally admire  that  reddish  colouring  ;  but  it  was  very 
evident  to  me  that  she  has  a  vile  temper." 

"  I  have  never  seen  any  sign  of  that,"  said  Harold. 

"  You  wouldn't.  Women  show  themselves  to  one 
another  because  they  can't  help  it ;  men  only  discover 
what  their  wives  really  are  after  marriage.  Which 
accounts  for  there  being  such  a  long  queue  at  the  door 
of  the  Divorce  Court.  However,  you  won't  be  seen 
amongst  the  applicants,  I  hope  ;  so  that's  a  load  off 
one's  mind.  And  I'm  glad  you're  not  offended  with 
me,  as  I  was  afraid  you  were.  You'll  go  on  telling  me 
of  all  your  affairs,  as  you  used,  won't  you,  Harold  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  anything  that  you  care  to  hear,"  he 
answered  hurriedly.  And  then,  moved  by  one  of  those 
paradoxical  impulses  which  urge  timid  skaters  towards 
rotten  ice  and  half-hearted  horsemen  to  ride  at  avoidr 
able  fences,  "  I  do  tell  you  things  that  most  men  would 
keep  to  themselves,"  he  went  on ;  "  I'll  tell  you 
something  that's  bothering  me  now.  That  mysterious 
shower  of  gold  that  fell  upon  me — I  can't  feel  easy 
about  it.  Suppose  it  wasn't  subscribed  at  all  ?  Sup- 
pose it  was  just  a  gift  from  somebody  who  knew  that 
I  would  never  have  touched  a  gift  ?  " 

"  Sir  Anthony  Durbridge  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head.  "  No,  it  wasn't  Durbridge  ;  he 
wasn't  even  asked  to  contribute.    So  he  assured  me." 

Lady  Hardwick's  carefully  pencilled  eyebrows  were 
arched  and  about  the  corners  of  her  mouth  there  hovered 
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a  fugitive  smile.  "  Then  I'm  afraid  I  can't  help  you 
with  guesses,"  said  she,  "  To  be  honest,  I  wouldn't 
if  I  could,  because  I'm  more  in  sympathy  with  your 
munificent  friend,  if  he  exists,  than  I  am  with  un- 
gracious you.  In  his  place  I  should  feel  it  a  little  hard 
to  have  thrown  a  hfebuoy  to  a  drowning  man  only  to 
be  told  that  I  had  taken  an  unpardonable  liberty." 

At  this  Harold's  heart  became  as  water  within  him. 

It  was  JuUa,  then,  whom  he  had  to  thank — or 
execrate  !  That  he  had  more  than  suspected  as  much 
from  the  first  did  not  prevent  him  from  execrating  his 
own  folly  in  having  gratuitously  drawn  from  her  what 
was  tantamount  to  an  admission.  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  said  he  was  sorry  that  her  sjinpathies  were 
not  with  him,  changed  the  subject  and  got  out  of  the 
house  as  soon  as  he  could. 

Thus  the  result  of  an  outwardly  amicable  conference 
pleased  neither  party  to  it.  They  had  ascertained, 
both  of  them,  what  they  did  not  want  to  ascertain,  and 
all  they  had  got  for  their  pains  was  the  loss  of  that 
relative  blessing,  uncertainty.  Lady  Hardwick,  alone 
and  no  longer  in  doubt  as  to  the  state  of  an  inept  pre- 
varicator's affections,  gave  vent  to  her  pent-up  fury 
by  smashing  her  coffee-cup,  while  Harold,  with  down- 
cast mien,  plodded  westward  to  keep  an  appointment 
for  which  he  was  scarcely  in  trim. 

Soon  he  was  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  a  httle 
white  dog,  scurrying  towards  him,  jumping  up  at  him, 
was  demanding  with  interrogative  barks  why  he  was 
so  late.  ("  Down,  Bob  !  down,  old  man  1  If  you  knew 
what  an  accursed  ass  and  coward  you  were  welcoming, 
you'd  want  to  hck  him  with  a  stick,  not  with  your 
tongue  !  ")  Then  the  tall,  adorable  figure  at  the  first 
glimpse  of  which  all  his  worries  and  vexations  were 
habitually  flung  aside  and  forgotten.    Was  it  a  guilty 
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conscience  that,  as  she  drew  nearer,  gave  him  the 
Impression  that  the  habitual  joy  of  her  eyes  and  Hps 
had  suffered  echpse  ?  Her  voice,  at  any  rate,  had  a 
distinctly  harder  ring  than  usual  when  she  remarked  : 

"  You're  rather  behind  time." 

"  Yes,  for  my  sins,"  he  answered,  possessing  himself 
of  a  hand  which  did  not  respond  to  his  pressure. 
"  Pity  me  !  I've  been  doing  a  duty  luncheon  with 
Lady  Hardwick,  which  means  any  number  of  courses, 
followed  by  coffee  and  cigarettes  and  interminable 
chatter.    I  bolted  the  moment  I  got  a  chance." 

"Oh,  was  that  it  ?  "  said  Doris.  "  From  the  Httle 
that  I  saw  of  her,  I  can  imagine  its  being  difficult  to 
bolt  from  Lady  Hardwick.  She  was  at  Sybil's  dinner 
last  night." 

"  So  I  hear.    What  did  you  think  of  the  lady  ?  " 

He  asked  with  some  inward  trepidation  ;  for  it  was 
clear  enough  that  Doris  was  displeased,  and  Julia, 
he  knew,  was  capable  of  being  eminently  displeasing. 

"  What  did  I  think  of  the  lady  ?  "  returned  Doris. 
"  Well,  if  you'll  forgive  me  for  saying  so,  I  didn't  think 
that  she  was  a  lady.  I  don't  know  that  I  should  have 
thought  of  her  at  all  if  she  hadn't  gone  out  of  her  way 
to  be  rude  to  me." 

"  Rude  to  you  !    How  ?  " 

"  Hasn't  she  been  telHng  you  ?  She  said  she  in- 
tended giving  you  a  lecture.  In  the  meantime  she  was 
kind  enough  to  give  me  one.  It  was  only  fair,  you  see, 
to  set  a  simple  rustic  on  her  guard  against  your  in- 
sidious gallantries." 

"  She  had  the  impudence  to  do  that,  had  she  ?  I 
hope  you  snubbed  her." 

"  I  hope  I  did,  though  I  am  bound  to  say  that  she 
didn't  look  snubbed.  Not  that  was  of  any  conse- 
quence." 
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Whether  or  no,  it  had  had  perceptible  consequences. 
Harold  heaped  every  opprobrious  epithet  upon  Lady 
Hardwick  that  he  could  lay  his  tongue  to  without 
evoking  any  comment  from  Doris,  who  was  walking 
fast  and  whose  chin  was  held  high.  That  she  should 
have  been  made  angry  by  what  had  taken  place  was 
not  unnatural ;  but  was  it  quite  just  to  visit  her 
wrath  upon  an  unoffending  fellow-sufferer  ?  He  put 
this  to  her  at  last,  and  her  reply  deepened  his  sense 
of  injustice. 

"  Please  don't  think  that  I  blame  you  for  your 
friend's  impertinence.  I  don't  blame  you  for  having 
friends  of  that  sort  either  ;  everybody  may  consult 
his  own  taste  in  such  matters.  Only  you  ought  to 
have  told  me  the  truth  about  her,  instead  of  pretending 
that  you  hadn't  seen  her  for  a  long  time." 

"  I  did  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Harold,  reddening. 
"  Until  to-day  I  haven't  exchanged  a  word  with  her 
.since  I  forget  when." 

"  Her  memory  is  better  than  yours,  perhaps.  Ac- 
cording to  her,  you  and  she  meet  daily." 

"  If  she  said  so,"  cried  Harold,  "  she  told  a  brazen 
Ue!" 

"  Evidently,"  returned  Doris,  "  somebody  is  lying." 

"  And  you  prefer  to  think  that  I  am  the  liar  !  At 
that  rate,  I  may  as  well  hold  my  tongue." 

Lovers,  as  all  the  world  knows,  are  addicted  to 
quarrelhng  and  kissing  again,  with  tears.  But  you 
can  neither  kiss  nor  weep  in  a  place  of  public  resort, 
unless  you  have  that  sublime  disregard  of  bystanders 
which  seems  to  be  the  prerogative  of  a  special  class. 
Moreover,  it  so  happened  that  each  of  these  had  a  quick 
temper,  while  one  of  them  was  suffering  from  already 
irritated  nerves.  Nor  was  his  nervous  irritation  miti- 
gated by  the  other's  rejoinder  of — 
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"  You  carry  the  prudence  of  holding  your  tongue  to 
excess.  I  begin  to  wonder  whether  it  isn't  your  univer- 
sal panacea.  That's  where  you  and  I  part  company. 
I  like  to  have  everything  open  and  aboveboard,  I 
hate  these  perpetual  concealments.  See  what  comes 
of  them  !  If  our  engagement  were  acknowledged,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  that  woman  wouldn't  have  insulted  me 
last  night  and  I  shouldn't  be  driven  to  meeting  you 
surreptitiously  like  this." 

Of  course  she  might  have  remembered  that  he  was 
not  alone  answerable  for  conditions  which  chafed  her 
pride  ;  but  she  was  not  in  a  mood  to  remember  any- 
thing except  that  she  had  been  humiliated  and  that 
his  relations  with  Lady  Hardwick  were,  to  say  the 
least  of  them,  dubious.  There  followed  mutual  re- 
criminations which  are  best  left  unrecorded.  Who  has 
not,  at  one  time  or  another,  said  things  in  hot  blood 
which  it  is  a  pain  and  a  shame  to  recall  ?  The  unhappy 
climax  of  a  prolonged  wrangle  was  reached  when 
Harold  exclaimed  : 

"  If  you  mean  the  half  of  what  you  have  been  saying, 
you  can't  wish  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  me. 
I  have  told  you  from  the  first  that  I  don't  consider  you 
in  any  way  bound  to  me,  and  now  ..." 

"  And  now,"  she  interrupted,  "  you  think  that  the 
time  has  come  for  you  to  be  freed  from  your  own  bonds, 
such  as  they  were.  I  quite  agree.  Let  us  be  thankful 
that  we  have  come  to  an  understanding  on  that  point, 
for  we  don't  seem  to  have  understood  one  another  any 
too  well  until  today." 

He  raised  his  hat,  faced  about  and  walked  off  without 
a  word.  This,  then,  was  to  be  the  end  of  it — the  cruel, 
logical,  irreparable  end  !  It  had  been  fatally  sure  to 
come.  His  anger,  which  had  flamed  up  to  such  heights 
only  a  few  minutes  ago,  died  completely  away  ;  all  he 
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knew  was  that  he  had  spoken  unpardonably  and  had 
deserved  to  be  ejected  from  Paradise.  Vain  to  dream 
of  possible  atonement ;  Doris  would  never  absolve  him. 
She  was,  he  felt,  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  he. 

Something  hit  him  behind  the  knees.  It  was  Bob, 
who,  circling  round  him,  said  as  plainly  as  a  dog's 
eyes  could  speak,  "  Go  back,  you  silly  ass  !  Go  back 
and  teU  her  you're  sorry.    She  wants  you." 

She  must  want  him,  since  she  had  launched  Bob  in 
pursuit  of  him.  He  turned  his  head,  saw  her  standing 
where  he  had  left  her,  saw  her  raise  a  recalling  hand, 
and  in  another  moment  he  was  by  her  side  again, 
stammering  out  he  hardly  knew  what  wholesale  recan- 
tations and  abject  entreaties  for  forgiveness.  Doris, 
white-faced  but  composed,  cut  these  incoherent 
utterances  short. 

"  Harold  dear,"  said  she,  "  we  aren't  children  ;  we 
can't  run  away  from  one  another  in  a  fit  of  naughty 
temper.  We  have  been  behaving  like  a  couple  of 
children  ;  let  us  make  it  up  hke  children  and  agree  to 
forgive  and  forget." 

"  It  was  all  my  fault,"  he  penitently  owned.  "  I 
didn't  like  your  seeming  to  doubt  my  word,  and  "... 

"  Don't  !  "  she  interrupted,  laughing  with  a  quiver- 
ing lip.  "  If  we  begin  to  talk  about  who  was  in  the 
wrong,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  fighting  again.  We 
were  both  in  the  wrong  and  we  would  both  sit  down  in 
the  dust,  only  there  are  too  many  nursemaids  about. 
Let  us  say  no  more.    The  incident  is  closed." 

But  he  insisted  on  reverting  to  first  causes.  "  Upon 
my  honour,  what  Lady  Hardwick  told  you  about  my 
seeing  her  every  day  was  absolutely  false.  I  can't  cut 
the  woman  dead — I  only  wish  I  could  ! — but  I  shall 
accept  no  more  invitations  from  her  after  this.  She 
wanted  to  know  today  whether  she  had  done  anything 
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to  offend  me.  Well,  if  she  asks  again,  she  shall  have 
a  straight  answer." 

Doris  waved  Lady  Hardwick  aside  with  a  quick 
gesture.  "  Oh,  all  that  is  of  no  importance.  The  only 
important  thing  is  that  you  and  I  shouldn't  let  our- 
selves be  dragged  to  the  brink  of  disaster  a  second  time. 
It's  too  dangerous." 

She  knew  better  than  he  how  dangerous  it  was, 
because,  knowing  herself  better  than  he  knew  her,  she 
had  had  a  worse  fright  than  his.  She  spoke  of  forgiving 
and  forgetting,  but  it  did  not  come  easily  to  her  to 
do  either.  That,  indeed,  was  why  she  deprecated  ex- 
planations which  might  not  prove  wholly  explanatory. 
Should  he  ever  forfeit  her  confidence — and  he  had  gone 
very  near  to  forfeiting  it — something  much  graver  than 
a  childish  squabble  would  follow.  While  they  paced 
along  in  the  effusiveness  of  reconciliation,  she  tried  to 
give  him  some  inkling  of  what  it  was  that  she  dreaded. 

"  I  want  to  be  protected  against  myself,"  she  told 
him.  "  I'm  more  afraid  of  myself  than  I  am  of  you — 
if  you  understand." 

He  nodded.  "  You  mean  that  next  time — only  there 
isn't  going  to  be  a  next  time — perhaps  Bob  won't  be 
sent  to  round  me  up." 

"  Yes,  that's  near  enough  to  what  I  mean.  I  should 
like  to  give  you  some  token.  .  .  .  I  suppose  we  couldn't 
split  a  sixpence,  could  we  ?  " 

"  Not  here  and  now,  I'm  afraid,"  he  answered, 
laughing.  "I'm  scarcely  enough  of  a  Hercules  to 
break  a  sixpence  in  half  with  my  fingers." 

"  You'll  have  to  do  with  a  whole  one,  then.  Have 
you  a  knife  about  you  ?  " 

He  handed  her  one,  and  she,  producing  the  little 
coin,  scratched  her  initials,  D.R.,  upon  it. 

"  There  !  "  she  said,  "  there's  the  talisman  for  you 
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Only  to  be  used  in  case  of  real,  desperate  emergency, 
though.  Tiffs — well,  I  daresay  we  shall  have  tiffs  and 
make  friends  after  them,  like  other  people.  But  sup- 
posing that,  for  some  horrid  reason  or  other,  we  should 
one  day  come  to  parting  in  deadly  earnest,  give  or  send 
me  this  token  and  if  it's  at  all,  at  all  possible,  I'll  forgive 
you,  whatever  you  may  have  done." 

He  laughed  and  slipped  the  coin  into  his  waistcoat 
pocket.  "  DarUng,"  he  answered,  "  you  shall  never 
see  your  old  sixpence  again." 

But  Doris  did  not  laugh.  She  gazed  at  him  wist- 
fully, sighed  and  averted  her  eyes.  "  I  hope  and  pray," 
said  she,  "  that  I  never  shall.  That  is,"  she  corrected 
herself,  "  I  hope  you'll  never  withhold  it  from  me  in 
the  last  resort." 


CHAPTER  XVI 

DISASTER 

HAROLD,  with  his  marked  sixpence  in  his 
pocket  and  the  echo  of  Doris's  voice  still 
vibrating  in  his  ears,  felt  that  he  had  no  need  to  regret 
the  storm  which  had  ended  by  wafting  him  into 
happily  calm  waters.  It  had,  he  thought,  in  some 
degree  cleared  the  air  and  it  had  incidentally  furnished 
him  with  a  substantial  pretext  for  breaking  with 
Julia,  who  had  not  only  behaved  insultingly  to  his 
beloved  but  had  told  dehberate  hes  about  him.  He 
could  fairly  charge  her  with  these  offences,  which  she 
would  be  unable  to  disclaim,  and  intimate,  cLs  one 
consequence  of  them,  that  it  was  no  longer  possible 
for  him  to  regard  her  as  a  friend  of  his.  Yes,  he  could 
do  that — if  he  were  not  under  so  monstrous  an  obhga- 
tion  to  her.  Second  thoughts  confronted  him  with 
the  dire  fact  of  his  indebtedness  to  JuHa  and  gave  him 
pause.  Honestly  he  wanted  to  do  the  straight  thing  ; 
but  was  there  now  any  way  of  setting  the  infernal 
crookedness  of  things  straight  ?  He  asked  himself 
what  advice  he  would  give  to  another  unfortunate, 
situated  as  he  was.  Suppose  some  crony  of  his  were 
to  come  to  him  and  say,  "  Look  here  ;  I'm  in  a  devil 
of  a  hole.  A  woman  to  whom  I  have  made  certain 
advances  in  the  past  has  paid  my  debts  for  me  anony- 
mously, and  I  can't  refund  the  money,  because  it's  spent. 
I  shouldn't  have  taken  it  if  I  had  known  that  it  came 
from  her,  but  there  was  a  doubt  at  the  time  and  I  did 
take  it.     There  isn't  any  doubt  now.     Furthermore, 
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she  has  been  maligning  me  to  a  girl  to  whom  I  am 
secretly  engaged.  What  do  you  make  of  my  position  ?  " 
He  believed  he  would  answer,  "  Oh,  well,  you  aren't 
bound  to  marry  the  woman,  that's  certain.  The  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  tell  her  the  whole  truth  and 
repay  the  loan  that  you  didn't  ask  for  as  soon  as  you 
can."  Sound  counsel,  no  doubt ;  but  to  talk  of  re- 
payment was  to  talk  of  what  simply  could  not  be  done, 
and  as  for  telHng  the  whole  truth,  he  was  hardly  at 
liberty  to  be  so  candid.  What,  after  balancing  one 
consideration  against  another,  he  eventually  did  was 
to  go  to  Lancaster  Gate  and  let  Julia  hear  a  part  of  the 
truth.    He  said  boldly  : 

"  It  seems  that  you  took  my  name  in  vain  with 
Miss  Raymont  the  other  night.  What  did  you  mean 
by  teUing  her  that  we  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
every  day  ?  " 

Julia  smiled  goodhumouredly.  "  So  the  young  lady 
has  been  hauHng  you  over  the  coals,  has  she  ?  I'm 
not  surprised.  Did  I  tell  her  that  you  and  I  saw  one 
another  every  day  ?  I  really  forget.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  have  said  that  it  used  to  be  so,  but  that  you  had 
been  rather  remiss  of  late.  Are  you  scowling  at  me  so 
savagely  because  you  think  I  wasn't  very  nice  to  her  ? 
Well,  I  wasn't,  and  you  know  why.  I've  no  grudge 
against  the  girl,  since  you  assure  me  that  there's 
nothing  between  you  and  her." 

Although  Harold  had  given  no  such  assurance,  he 
let  the  counter-challenge  pass.  After  all,  he  was  not 
there  to  supply  information  but  to  press  his  legitimate 
grievance.  "  I  call  it  a  very  unfriendly  act  on  your 
part  to  spread  false  reports  about  me,"  he  insisted. 

"  My  dear  Harold,  is  that  a  kind  or  a  fair  description 
of  what  I  said  ?  False  reports  ! — as  though  our 
friendship  were  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of !     Miss 
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Raymont,  it  seems,  doesn't  like  it.  I'm  sorry  for  that ; 
still  I  suppose  you  don't  ask  me  to  drop  you  at  her 
bidding.  I'll  beg  pardon — your  pardon — for  having 
been  nasty  to  her,  if  you  like.  I'm  afraid,  though, 
that  I  shan't  be  able  to  help  being  rather  nasty  to 
any  young  woman  who  sets  her  cap  at  you  and  who 
wouldn't,  in  my  poor  opinion,  make  you  a  good  wife. 
I  daresay  I'm  a  bit  of  a  tigress  where  you  are  con- 
cerned. It  isn't  so  very  unnatural  for  a  tigress  to 
protect  her  cub,  even  if  he's  only  an  adopted  one." 

Put  like  that.  Lady  Hardwick's  offence  lost  much  of 
its  offensiveness.  A  mothering  tigress  and  an  adopted 
cub — well,  if  she  was  content  to  estabHsh  their  associa- 
tion upon  so  safe  a  basis,  it  was  not  for  Harold  to  cry 
off.  Nor  did  he.  He  could  not  but  recognise  that  he 
was  being  treated  with  forbearance  and  that  Julia, 
if  she  had  chosen  to  put  forth  her  reserve  strength, 
might  have  trodden  him  underfoot.  Had  he  not  taken 
and  spent  her  money  ?  Almost  he  was  constrained  to 
be  grateful  to  her,  in  spite  of  all.  So,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  advice  which  he  had  imagined  himself  offering 
to  a  perplexed  compeer,  he  adopted  the  easier  and 
pleasanter  course  of  leaving  matters  where  they  stood. 
How,  indeed,  would  a  breach  with  Julia  better  them  ? 

Between  him  and  Doris  there  was  no  further  mention 
made  of  Lady  Hardwick.  They  went  on  meeting  as 
before,  sometimes  openly  in  Connaught  Square,  where 
Mrs.  Raymont  alwaj^s  appeared  pleased  to  see  him, 
sometimes,  by  whispered  arrangement,  in  Kensington 
Gardens.  If  there  was  any  change,  it  was  only  that 
these  latter  assignations  were  not  quite  so  frequent  as 
they  had  been.  Doris,  he  fancied,  was  less  eager  for 
them,  more  disposed  to  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
them,  perhaps  just  a  shade  more  given  to  curtailing 
them  when  they  did  take  place.    For  that  matter,  he. 
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on  his  side,  had  often  to  practise  self-denial,  his  time 
being  increasingly  occupied  in  the  search  for  and 
pursuit  of  some  bread-winning  avocation.  He  answered 
advertisements,  interviewed  numerous  interrogative 
persons,  nearly  all  of  whom  made  a  sine  qua  non  of 
quaUfications  which  he  could  not  pretend  to  possess; 
the  one  job  which  he  saw  himself  fitted  for  was  a 
land-agency,  and  it  seemed  that  there  were  more 
experienced  land-agents  out  of  emplo^Tnent  than 
there  were  landowners  to  employ  them.  At  last,  just 
as  he  was  nearing  despair,  he  was  brought,  through  the 
kindly  offices  of  Lord  Stratton,  into  contact  with  the 
very  man  whom  he  wanted  and  who,  as  he  was  given 
to  understand,  wanted  him.  This  was  a  cheer}' 
young  nobleman,  proprietor  of  a  large  estate  in 
Staffordshire,  a  Guardsman  and  very  desirous  of  doing 
a  good  turn  to  any  ex-comrade  in  arms.  He  and  Harold 
took  to  one  another  at  first  sight,  dined  together, 
exchanged  reminiscences  of  the  war  and  found  them- 
selves in  complete  agreement, 

"  Of  course,  you  know.  Dyke,"  he  said,  "  I  can't 
make  any  absolute  promise ;  I've  got  to  talk  things 
over  with  lawyers  and  other  old  rotters.  But  I  expect 
it  will  be  all  right.  Run  down  to  my  place  tliis  week- 
end. rU  meet  you  there  and  we'll  have  a  look  round 
at  what  I  hope  will  be  3'our  future  diggings." 

If  it  was  not  an  absolute  promise,  it  was  a  highly 
promising  invitation.  Harold,  full  of  confidence  and 
hope,  journeyed  down  to  Staffordshire  on  the  following 
Saturday — to  be  met,  alas  !  by  his  host  with  a  shake  of 
the  head  and  a  deprecating  gesture. 

"  Frightfully  sorry.  Dyke,  but  it's  a  wash-out.  I'd 
have  wired  to  you,  only  I  thought  I  could  explain 
better  by  word  of  mouth.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  I've  had  to  put  in  a  cousin  of  mine,  an  awfully 
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good  chap  who  lost  an  arm  at  Loos  and  is  on  his 
beam-ends.  I  had  no  idea  until  yesterday  that  he  was 
after  this  billet ;  but  it  seems  that  he  was,  and  counted 
upon  getting  it  too.  So — what  was  I  to  do  ?  I  hope 
you  understand." 

Harold  declared  that  of  course  he  understood.  He 
remained  over  the  Sunday  and  behaved  so  charmingly 
as  to  reassure  his  contrite  entertainer,  who  concluded 
that  no  great  harm  had  been  done.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  a  cruel  disappointment — one  of  those  disappoint- 
ments which  make  a  man  feel  that  the  Fates  are  too 
dead  against  him  to  be  appeased.  Harold,  ever 
impelled  to  seek  solace  in  adversity  from  disclosure  of 
it,  took  his  bad  news  to  Connaught  Square,  relying 
for  comfort  and  sympathy  rather  upon  Mrs.  Raymont 
than  upon  Doris.  To  that  perceptive  lady  such  appeals 
as  his  were  rarely  addressed  in  vain.  Harold  Dyke 
might  be  questionable,  or  indeed  out  of  the  question, 
as  a  son-in-law  ;  but  he  was  just  the  kind  of  good- 
looking,  boyish,  irresponsible  being  who  had  a  prior 
lien  upon  her  affections,  and  she  was  quick  both  to 
condole  with  and  encourage  him. 

"  You  poor  fellow  !  It's  too  bad  of  people  to  be  so 
thoughtless,  though  I  Uke  you  for  blaming  nobody. 
Oh,  yes,  it's  horribly  disheartening,  I  know ;  still 
there's  this  to  be  said,  that  it  does  show  that  you 
aren't  inehgible.  As  you  have  had  one  genuine  bid 
for  your  services,  why  shouldn't  you  get  another  by- 
and-by  ?  Don't  be  downcast ;  there's  always  a 
good  time  coming  when  one  is  as  young  as  you  are." 
^  Then,  seeing  that  he  still  looked  rather  woebegone, 
she  asked  him,  out  of  sheer  kindness  of  heart,  to  come 
and  dine  quietly  on  the  following  evening. 

"  Yes,  do,  if  you  have  no  other  engagement," 
chimed  in  Doris,  who  had  not  hitherto  said  much. 
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Most  unfortunately,  he  had  another  engagement  and 
an  unavowable  one.  Impossible  to  confess  that  Julia 
had  begged  him  by  telephone  to  take  her  to  a  theatre 
and  that  he  had  shrunk  from  the  churhshness  of  a 
refusal  !  He  found  sanctuary  in  a  statement  which, 
if  evasive,  was  not  untruthful. 

"  It's  an  awful  bore,  but  there's  to  be  a  farewell 
dinner  tomorrow  night  for  one  of  my  old  pals  who  is 
ordered  off  to  India." 

There  was  to  be  such  a  dinner,  and  he  had  only 
excused  himself  from  taking  part  in  it  because  he  had 
felt  unequal  to  the  jolHfication  and  rag  in  which  he 
had  foreseen  that  it  would  terminate.  Was  it  not — 
under  the  exigency  of  the  moment — permissible  to 
suppress  the  circumstance  that  he  was  not  going  to 
be  one  of  the  revellers  ?  He  had  not  said  that  he  was. 
Permissible  or  not,  the  equivocation  served  its  pur- 
pose. Neither  Mrs,  Raymont  nor  Doris  doubted  him, 
and  the  former  remarked  : 

"  Oh,  well,  so  long  as  you  get  a  cheerful  evening 
somewhere,  that's  all  I  want  for  you." 

He  was  uncomfortably  conscious  of  double-deahng 
all  the  same  ;  so  he  was  not  sorry  when  Mrs.  Hartley's 
entrance  opened  a  way  of  retreat  for  him.  He  did 
not  like  Mrs.  Hartley,  whom  he  more  than  suspected 
of  dishking  him  and  who  indeed  eyed  him  with  ill- 
disguised  impatience, 

"  Very  sorry  we  couldn't  persuade  you  to  join  our 
little  party  that  evening.  Captain  Dyke,"  said  she. 
"  Lady  Hardwick  was  quite  cross  with  me  for  not 
producing  you,  but  I  couldn't  do  more  than  ask  you, 
could  I  ?  I'm  afraid  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  we  were 
expecting  her.  It's  so  difficult  to  bear  everything  in 
mind  !  " 

Harold,  unable  to  hit  upon  any  crushing  rejoinder, 
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turned  away,  with  a  grunt,  and  lost  no  time  in  taking 
himself  off. 

"  Sybil,"  asked  Mrs.  Raymont,  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone,  "  do  you  think  it  is  quite  the  best  of  good 
manners  to  snap  at  my  visitors  ?  " 

"  Dear  mother,"  returned  the  unflinching  Sybil,  "  if 
you  will  persist  in  having  visitors  whom  one  can't 
possibly  wish  to  cultivate  !  .  .  .  Not  that  I  snapped 
at  the  man,  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why  he  bolted 
like  a  frightened  rabbit.  Perhaps  he  guesses  that  I 
am  rather  better  posted  as  to  his  doings  than  you  are. 
It  seems,  anyhow,  that  I  have  the  privilege  of  scaring 
him." 

"  You  don't  succeed  in  playing  scarecrow  to  mother 
and  me,"  observed  Doris  tranquilly. 

Mrs.  Hartley  sometimes  succeeded  in  exasperating 
them  ;  but,  as  she  was  never  conscious  of  rubbing 
anyone  the  wrong  way  and  was  sustained  by  a  serene 
conviction  of  being  herself  always  in  the  right  way,  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  put  her  out  of  countenance. 
Her  patient  relatives  seldom  made  the  attempt. 
Sybil  had  to  be  accepted  for  what  she  was — a  kindly- 
intentioned  woman  in  the  main,  if  incurably  witless. 
Her  present  kindly  intention  in  looking  them  up  was, 
it  appeared,  to  offer  her  mother  or  her  sister  a  stall 
at  the  theatre  for  the  next  evening.  Alfred,  pro- 
spectively detained  in  Whitehall  by  affairs  of  State, 
would  be  unable  to  occupy  it ;  so  she  had  thought 
that  one  or  the  other  of  them  might  Hke  to  replace 
him. 

Mrs.  Raymont  had  already  seon  the  play  in  question 
and  did  not  care  to  see  it  a  second  time ;  but  Doris, 
being  free,  was  moved  by  her  evil  star  to  accept. 

If  it  was  not  her  evil  star  that  so  prompted  her,  it 
must  have  been  Harold's,  which,  to  be  sure,  had  of 
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late  been  palpably  in  the  ascendant.  There  are  half 
a  hundred  theatres  or  more  in  London  ;  so  that  Lady 
Hardwick  and  Mrs.  Hartley  should  have  selected  the 
same  place  of  entertainment  for  that  particular  date 
was  just  one  of  those  malign  coincidences  which  lend 
colour  to  the  belief  that  nothing  really  ever  happens 
by  chance.  Perhaps  nothing  does ;  but  that  has 
never  prevented  and  never  will  prevent  the  victims 
of  untoward  circumstances  from  heaping  maledictions 
upon  their  luck.  Harold  did  not  omit  the  customary 
observance  when  he  and  his  accompanying  Julia  took 
their  seats  a  minute  before  the  curtain  rose  and  when, 
to  his  horror,  he  descried  Doris's  red-gold  head  a 
couple  of  rows  in  the  rear.  Curses,  however,  could  not 
help  him  ;  he  was  beyond  reach  of  help,  past  possibihty 
of  extrication. 

"  This,"  said  he  to  himself,  with  despairing  pre- 
vision, "  knocks  me  out  for  good  and  all !  " 

Of  course  it  did  and  must.  Such  things  do  not 
admit  of  being  explained  away.  He  stood  convicted, 
not  only  of  deception  but  of  a  peculiarly  base  form  of 
it.  Bad  enough  that  he  should  be  at  the  theatre  at  all, 
after  what  he  had  said  about  a  dinner  in  honour  of  a 
departing  friend ;  but  that  he  should  be  there  with 
Julia  Hardwick,  of  all  people  !  .  .  .  No,  it  was  all 
up  this  time.  He  did  not  dare  to  glance  over  his 
shoulder  during  the  semi-obscurity  of  the  first  act ; 
but  Lady  Hardwick  looked  over  hers,  nudged  him  and 
tittered. 

"  Mrs.  Hartley  and  Miss  Raymont,  just  behind  us. 
Didn't  you  spot  them  ?  " 

Spot  them  ! — it  was  he  who  was  spotted  and  who 
was  as  powerless  as  a  leopard  to  obHterate  his  spots. 
He  stared  fixedly  at  the  stage,  without  the  slightest 
notion  of  what  was  taking  place  upon  it ;  he  had  an 
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insane  longing  to  jump  up  and  fly,  together  with  a 
quite  clear  realisation  that  no  species  of  flight  was 
practicable.  On  the  termination  of  the  first  act  Lady 
Hardwick  signalled  exuberant  salutations  to  the  two 
ladies  in  the  background,  inchning  her  head  a  httle 
towards  her  neighbour,  as  who  should  say,  "  My  bird, 
I  think,"  Harold  associated  himself  with  these 
amenities  to  the  extent  of  getting  up  and  bowing 
gravely  ;  after  which  he  slipped  out,  lighted  a  cigarette 
and  wished  he  had  never  been  born.  To  struggle  up 
to  his  betrothed  across  a  barrier  of  opposing  knees 
would  be  worse  than  useless  ;  what  could  he  find  to 
say  to  her  if  he  did  ?  He  would  only  appear  to  be 
adding  impudence  to  guilt.  This  atrocious  evening 
had  to  be  lived  through  somehow,  and  on  the  morrow, 
no  doubt,  he  would  receive  his  sentence.  If  he  knew 
anything  of  Doris,  it  would  be  neither  a  hesitating 
nor  a  merciful  one. 

Doris,  meanwhile,  was  no  whit  less  unhappy  than  he, 
though  she  had  the  advantage  of  him  in  that  she  was 
upheld  by  a  flame  of  righteous  rage.  The  devastating 
calamity — for  she  took  it  to  be  nothing  short  of  that — 
which  had  come  upon  her  might,  so  soon  as  she  should 
have  gained  the  solitude  of  her  bedroom,  reduce  her  to 
tears  of  miser}^  and  humihation,  but  she  was  much 
too  angry  to  be  in  any  danger  of  losing  self-control  in 
that  pubUc  place,  and  she  hstened  without  wincing 
to  her  sister's  eager  chatter.  Although  Mrs.  Hartley 
was  fortunately  ignorant  of  the  full  measure  of  Harold's 
iniquity,  she  was  not  slow  to  turn  the  occasion  of  his 
presence  in  the  part  of  Lady  Hardwick's  cavaliere 
servente  to  account. 

"  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  Simply  advertising  them- 
selves !  One  can't  help  being  a  little  sorry  for  the 
woman,  preposterous  as  she  is,  for  he  doesn't  treat  her 
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with  much  ceremony  even  now,  and  it's  easy  to 
imagine  what  he'll  be  like  after  marriage.  Well  may 
they  say  that  love  is  blind  !  It  seems  to  be  an  actual 
fact  that  she  has  paid  all  his  creditors." 

"  Really  ?  "  said  Doris. 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  look  so  contemptuous  and  in- 
credulous ;  I  had  it  on  pretty  good  authority.  Alfred 
heard  from  somebody  who  had  heard  it  from  Lord 
Stratton  that  the  young  man's  habihties,  which  were 
no  trifle,  had  been  anonymously  discharged.  There 
was  some  talk  of  a  subscription  amongst  his  friends, 
but  nobody  really  doubts  who  the  sole  subscriber 
was." 

"  True  or  untrue,  that  is  his  concern  and  Lady 
Hardwick's,"  Doris  remarked. 

"  Quite  so  ;  only  one  hardly  wishes  to  be  mixed  up 
with  people  who  conclude  such  sordid  bargains.  I  do 
feel  that  dear  mother's  kindness  of  heart  makes  her 
too  careless  and  casual  in  the  way  that  she  throws  her 
doors  open  to  aU  and  sundry." 

"  It  must  be  some  consolation  to  you,"  observed 
Doris,  "  that  you  never  let  sHp  an  occasion  of  telling 
her  so." 

What  did  Sybil's  spitefulness  matter  now  ?  Let  her 
say  anything  she  hked  ;  she  could  not  lower  Harold 
in  her  sister's  esteem,  inasmuch  as  he  himself  had 
effectually  taken  that  task  off  her  hands. 

At  last  the  curtain  fell  upon  the  concluding  act  of 
a  play  which  had  altogether  failed  to  secure  the 
attention  of  two  members  of  the  audience.  Lady 
Hardwick  may  have  enjoyed  herself,  despite  her  com- 
panion's gloom}^  taciturnity  ;  Mrs.  Hartley  certainly 
did,  and  the  latter  lady's  complacency  was  not 
diminished  by  an  incident  which  occurred  while  she 
and  her  sister  were  waiting  in  the  lobby  amongst  a 
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crowd  of  others  who  were  dependent  upon  a  short 
supply  of  pubHc  vehicles.  Lady  Hardwick,  brushing 
past  them  with  nods  and  smiles,  dived  into  her  car  ; 
but  Harold,  following  in  her  wake,  paused  irresolutely 
for  a  moment.  It  was  raining  and  no  commissionaire 
was  in  sight.  He  stepped  back  and,  not  daring  to 
look  at  Doris,  addressed  Mrs.  Hartley. 

"  You  want  a  taxi,  don't  you  ?  May  I  run  and  get 
one  for  you  ?  " 

It  was  Doris  who  rejected  this  civil  offer.  With  a 
face  as  hard  as  a  flint  and  in  a  correspondingly  hard 
voice,  she  made  answer  : 

"  We  can  look  after  ourselves,  thank  you.  Good 
night." 

"  Glad  you  squashed  him,"  chuckled  Mrs.  Hartley. 
"  You  might  as  well  have  let  him  call  the  taxi,  though. 
Then  he  would  have  kept  his  fair  lady  waiting  and 
got  wet  into  the  bargain — ^which  would  have  been  no 
more  than  his  deserts." 


CHAPTER  XVII 

SENTENCE   PRONOUNCED 

IT  was  not  in  Doris  Raymont's  nature  to  seek  or 
desire  any  way  of  escape  from  an  established  fact, 
nor  did  it  cost  her  a  moment's  hesitation  to  decide 
that  she  had  done  with  the  man  whom  she  loved. 
He  was  not — she  said  so  to  herself  unflinchingly,  though 
sa5dng  so  cut  her  like  the  stroke  of  a  knife — he  was 
not  a  gentleman.  That  phrase  summed  him  up  and 
put  him  for  ever  out  of  court.  How  had  it  come  about 
that  she.  had  made  so  grievous  and  fundamental  a 
mistake  about  the  man  ?  She  grew  hot  all  over  when 
she  called  to  mind  that  he  himself  had  given  her  more 
than  one  unintended  revelation  of  what  he  really 
was  and  that  she  had  hastened  to  close  her  eyes  and 
ears.  His  anxiety  to  keep  their  engagement  secret, 
his  unconvincing  account  of  the  terms  on  which  he 
stood  with  Lady  Hardwick,  the  half-hearted  tale  that 
he  had  told  respecting  the  defrayal  of  his  debts — the 
whole  ignoble  business  was  as  clear  as  need  be.  She 
had  not  much  relished  the  idea  of  his  allowing  his 
friends  to  pay  up  for  him  ;  yet  she  had  managed  to 
persuade  herself  that  such  a  proceeding  might  not, 
at  a  pinch,  be  inconsistent  with  honour.  But  of 
course  he  had  known  all  the  time  who  the  masked 
donor  was,  and  of  course  he  must  have  known  what 
stooping  to  pick  up  a  woman's  money  implies.  No 
wonder  he  had  had  to  resort  to  subterfuges  in  order 
to  hide  his  continued  intimacy  with  a  woman  who 
held  him  under  her  thumb  !     For  the  rest,  he  had 
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done  enough,  apart  from  that,  to  justify  and  compel 
curt  dismissal.  It  sufficed  that  he  had  told  a  direct 
he  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  love  a  man  whose  word 
cannot  be  trusted. 

Another  wave  of  wrath  and  shame  swept  over  her 
at  the  thought  that  this  was  not  impossible  and  that 
she  did,  in  a  sense,  still  love  Harold.  Perhaps  only 
in  a  physical  sense  ?  She  could  not  analyse  her 
feeling  and  did  not  wish  to  analyse  it.  It  would  in 
any  case  lie  buried  deep  in  her  own  breast  until  she 
should  be  able  to  conquer  it,  as  surely  she  would  ere 
long  !  That  he  would  seek  her  out  and  endeavour  to 
exculpate  himself  she  took  for  granted — had  he  not 
had  the  effrontery  to  approach  her  after  the  play  ? 
Repugnance  to  seeing  him  led  her  to  begin  a  letter 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  him  from 
ever  showing  his  face  in  Connaught  Square  again  ; 
but  she  tore  the  sheet  up.  No  ;  he  would  probably 
make  his  appearance  before  a  letter  could  have  time 
to  reach  him,  and,  after  all,  spoken  words — there 
were  not  going  to  be  many — are  more  conclusive  than 
written  ones. 

These  self-communings,  and  many  more,  kept  her 
awake  for  hours  after  her  return  home  and  might  have 
deprived  her  of  getting  any  sleep  at  all  if  she  had  not 
been  young,  bodily  tired  and  in  sound  health.  Even 
so,  her  rest  was  brief  and  broken  ;  so  that  she  took 
down  to  breakfast  such  a  haggard  face  as  caused  Mrs. 
Raymont  to  exclaim  : 

"  Dear  child,  what  have  you  been  doing  to  yourself  ? 
Are  you  feehng  ill  ?  " 

"  A  little,"  answered  Doris  ;  "  those  stuffy  theatres 
always  make  me  a  present  of  a  headache.  I  shall  be 
all  right  as  soon  as  I  have  had  a  breath  of  fresh  air." 

She  did  not  want  to  enlighten  her  mother  yet ;  that 
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would  have  to  be  done  later.  The  breath  of  fresh  air 
must  also  be  deferred  ;  for  it  seemed  more  than  likely 
that  Harold  would  arrive  before  midday.  Of  this  she 
felt,  in  fact,  so  assured  that  after  breakfast  she  estab- 
lished herself  in  the  small  ground-floor  morning  room 
which  overlooked  the  square  and  gave  instructions 
that,  should  Captain  Dyke  call,  he  was  to  be  shown 
in  there. 

Her  anticipation  was  speedily  fulfilled.  From  the 
window  she  saw  him  slowly  advancing,  his  head  bent 
and  his  hands  behind  his  back.  He  was  carrying,  she 
noticed,  the  ashplant  that  she  had  given  him  that  last 
day  at  Martinscliff,  and  somehow  this  trifle  yet  further 
hardened  her  heart  against  him.  He  ought,  she  felt, 
to  be  ashamed  of  handling  any  gift  of  hers. 

Well,  if  he  was  not  ashamed  of  that,  he  was  visibly 
enough  ashamed  of  himself.  WTien  he  had  been 
ushered  into  her  presence  and  when  the  door  had 
been  shut,  he  did  not  offer  to  shake  hands  with  her  or 
wish  her  good  morning  ;  he  simply  stood,  looking  like 
a  whipped  hound,  and  said  : 

"  Your  face  last  night  told  me  that  I  was  judged  and 
condemned  in  advance.  I  haven't  much  of  a  case — 
none,  perhaps,  that  will  count  with  you — but  I've 
come  to  explain  how  it  was  that  I  got  myself  into 
that  atrocious  position." 

She  looked  him  all  over  with  pitiless  contempt. 
"  Is  it  worth  while  ?  You  spent  the  evening  with  Lady 
Hardwick,  after  declaring  that  you  would  accept  no 
more  invitations  from  her  and  after  you  had  told  us 
that  you  were  going  to  dine  with  some  of  your  old 
brother  officers.  Really  I  don't  care  to  hear  what 
your  inducements  were." 

"  God  knows  I  hadn't  any  inducements  !  All  I 
want  is  to  tell  you  the  actual  facts,  if  you'U  let  me. 
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To  begin  with,  the  dinner  wasn't  an  invention.  You 
may  remember  that  I  didn't  say  I  was  going  to  be 
present  at  it." 

"  Do  you  seriously  throw  it  up  as  a  defence  that  you 
merely  suggested  a  lie  without  putting  it  into  words  ? 
I  thought  that  plea  only  held  good  amongst  very 
small  schoolboys." 

"  Well,  call  it  a  lie  ;  I  admit  that  practically  it  was 
one.  It  would  have  been  more  honest  to  confess  that 
in  a  moment  of  weakness  I  had  promised  to  take 
Lady  Hardwick  to  the  theatre  ;  but  what  would  you 
have  thought  of  me  if  I  had  blurted  that  out  ?  Soiae- 
times  one  has  no  choice  but  to  prevaricate." 

"  I  daresay  you  often  find  yourself  situated  like  that ; 
but  we  needn't  dispute  about  the  particular  falsehood. 
What  can't  be  disputed  is  that  you  have  played  false 
from  first  to  last  and  that  you  belong  to  Lady  Hard- 
wick, not  to  me." 

"  I  don't  belong  to  her  !  "  he  cried.  "  I  never  did 
and  never  shall.  You  can't  believe  that  if  I  had  been 
bound  to  her  in  any  way.  ..." 

"  Unfortunately,"  interrupted  Doris,  "  I  can't  be- 
Heve  a  word  that  you  say.  I  draw  my  own  conclusions 
from  what  I  saw  last  night." 

"  Because  I  consented  to  take  her  to  the  theatre 
when  she  asked  me  ?  Of  course  I  was  a  fool ;  though 
I  couldn't  guess  that,  by  the  cruellest  of  mischances, 
I  should  be  made  to  look  to  you  like  a  traitor.  The 
fact  is  that  Lady  Hardwick  has  been  kind  to  me  and 
— and  friendly.  It  wasn't  so  easy  to  drop  her  all  of  a 
sudden." 

"  Very  difficult,  I  should  think.  But  your  obliga- 
tions to  her  are  no  business  of  mine." 

"  And  you  won't  beheve  that  there  are  no  obliga- 
tions !  " 
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Doris  had  a  short  inward  struggle  with  herself. 
It  was  not  necessary  and  perhaps  not  dignified  to  pro- 
long an  interview  which  could  have  only  one  issue  ; 
but  anger  at  his  duplicity  got  the  upper  hand  of  her 
and  she  answered  coldly  : 

"  I  really  can't  tell  what  you  regard  as  obligations, 
but  I  suppose  that  nine  men  out  of  ten  would  look 
upon  themselves  as  bound  to  a  woman  who  had  paid 
their  debts  for  them." 

"  Who  told  you  that  she  had  done  that  ?  "  he  asked 
in  dismay. 

"  Do  you  deny  it  ?  " 

Deny  it  he  could  not ;  yet  neither  could  it  be 
affirmed.  At  last,  too  late,  he  came  out  with  the 
whole  truth,  vowing  that  when  he  had  accepted  the 
money  he  had  done  so,  by  Mr.  Wallis's  advice,  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  a  sort  of  testimonial  from 
his  friends  and  that  he  had  had  no  more  than  a  vague 
suspicion — a  suspicion  scouted  by  Durbridge,  for  one 
— that  Lady  Hardwick  might  be  his  unsolicited 
benefactress.  But  he  was  fain  to  own,  poor  devil, 
that  since  then  circumstances  had  tended  to  confirm 
his  suspicion,  and  Doris,  not  unnaturally,  listened  to 
him  with  increasing  scorn  and  incredulity. 

"  All  this,"  was  her  final  verdict,  "may  be  true  or 
untrue.  Either  way,  you  must  see  that  it  means  an 
end  of  everything  between  you  and  me." 

Yes,  he  saw  that — had  seen  it,  as  he  had  told  her, 
in  her  face  overnight.  And  now  that  she  had  some- 
how been  made  cognisant  of  the  altogether  damning 
circumstance  that  he  had  received  pecuniary  aid 
from  Julia,  his  degradation  in  her  eyes  was  doubtless 
complete.  Yet  while  he  stood  there,  facing  her,  (she 
had  not  asked  him  to  sit  down  and  had  herself  remained 
on  her  feet),  it  came  back  to  him  that  there  lurked  in 
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his  pocket  a  marked  sixpence,  and  he  recalled  her 
promise  that  in  the  last  resort  she  would  forgive  him 
if  it  were  "  at  all,  at  all  possible,"  whatever  he  might 
have  done.  Presumably  she  had  foreseen  the  case  of 
his  doing  something  which,  if  pretty  bad,  it  would  not 
be  absolutely  impossible  to  forgive. 

"  Doris,"  he  said  softly,  "  is  there  no  hope  ?  " 

"  None,"  was  her  instant  reply,  "  none  in  the  world  ! 
From  this  day  on  you  are  dead  to  me — as  dead  as  if  1 
had  never  seen  you.  Take  that  as  my  last  word, 
please." 

So  Harold  left  the  house  with  the  sixpence  still  in 
his  pocket.  It  would  have  been  nothing  but  an  anti- 
chmax,  he  felt,  to  produce  that  fond  symbol ;  for 
what,  after  all,  did  it  symbolise  ?  Only  the  wish  of  a 
high-spirited  girl  that  words  which  might  fall  from 
her  in  a  heated  moment  should  not  be  construed  too 
hterally.  But  her  utterances  on  this  occasion  had 
been  anything  but  heated.  He  took  away  the  con- 
viction that,  although  he  was  not  entitled  to  complain 
of  the  extreme  harshness  which  he  had  brought  upon 
himself,  Doris's  love  for  him  could  never  have  been 
very  deep.  She  was  able,  it  seemed,  to  cast  him  out 
of  her  life  and  proclaim  him  dead  to  her  with  so  little 
of  an  effort  as  that ! 

The  effort  that  it  had  cost  her  was  great  enough 
to  bring  her,  as  soon  as  she  was  alone,  to  the  verge  of 
fainting  away.  Never  but  once  before  in  her  life  had 
she  done  such  a  thing.  Once,  when  she  had  overtired 
herself  during  convalescence  after  some  childish 
malady,  she  had  alarmed  her  mother  by  a  sudden  swoon, 
and  she  recognised  the  well-remembered  premonitory 
symptoms.  Well,  she  was  not  going  to  alarm  her 
mother  again.  She  lay  down  fiat  on  her  back  until 
the  sick,  sinking  sensation  passed  off ;    then  she  got 
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up,  put  on  her  hat  and  marched  resohitely  forth  for 
a  walk.  She  had  had  what  felt  like  a  death-blow,  but 
of  course  it  was  not  a  death-blow,  and  in  time  she 
would  assuredly  thank  God  that  she  had  been  pre- 
served from  sacrificing  the  remainder  of  her  days 
to  a  man  whom  she  despised.  The  operation,  at  any 
rate,  was  over,  and  if  heahng  was  destined  to  be  a  slow 
process,  nobody  should  see  that  it  was. 

At  the  luncheon  hour  Mrs.  Raymont,  relieved  by 
her  daughter's  improved  looks,  remarked,  "  No 
remains  of  the  headache,  I  hope  ?  "  And  then,  after 
a  moment,  "  Wasn't  Harold  Dyke  with  you  this 
morning  ?  " 

"  Yes,  for  a  short  time,"  answered  Doris.  "  Mother, 
I  want  you  to  know  that  he  and  I  have  decided  to 
part.  I'll  tell  you  why,  if  you  wish,  but,  unless  you 
make  a  point  of  it,  I'd  much  rather  say  no  more  than 
that  I  have  made  a  mistake  and  realised  it  in  time. 
I  suppose  everybody  is  hable  to  make  these  silly 
mistakes  ;  only  one  is  a  httle  shy  of  talking  about 
them.  Will  you  be  very,  ver}^  good  and  just  be  satis- 
fied with  hearing  that  a  compact  which  you  never  liked 
a  bit  has  been  dissolved  ?  " 

Mrs.  Raymont  was  well  aware  that  her  daughter 
was  not  one  of  those  girls  who  fall  into  the  siUy  mistake 
of  fancying  themselves  in  love  when  they  are  not. 
Evidently  there  had  been  a  serious  breach,  and  she 
was  sharp  enough  to  connect  Sybil  and  Lady  Hardwick 
with  it.  If,  as  was  quite  upon  the  cards,  there  was 
some  groimd  for  Sybil's  statements  about  the  young 
man,  it  was  to  be  assumed  that  he  had  failed  to  clear 
himself  when  questioned.  But  she  was  both  an 
intelligent  and  a  discreet  mother ;  so  all  she  did  was 
to  give  her  daughter's  hand  a  squeeze  and  ask  : 

"  Dear,  are  you  sure  of  yourself  ?  " 
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"  As  sure  as  I  am  that  you  understand  and  that 
there's  nobody  Uke  you,"  Doris  answered.  "  Nobody 
else  would  have  been  as  perfect  as  you  have  been 
with  me  all  this  time,  though  you  couldn't — naturally 
— ^have  been  pleased  with  my  goings-on,  and  nobody 
else  would  let  me  off  the  pain  and  shame  of  a  confession 
in  full.  Of  course,"  she  went  on,  "  one  can't  be  let  off 
a  certain  amount  of  pain,  of  course  it  hurts  just  at 
first ;  that  can't  be  helped.  But  one  great  comfort 
is  that  a  load  has  been  lifted  from  your  poor,  dear 
mind.    Hasn't  it  now  ?  " 

Mrs.  Raymont  smiled.  That  this  affair  of  Doris's 
had  weighed  upon  her  mind  was  true  ;  yet  from  the 
outset  she  had  foreseen  what  would  come  of  it — or 
rather  that  nothing  would  come  of  it.  It  would,  in 
fine,  evaporate,  as  such  affairs  do  when  the  persons 
concerned  in  them  grow  inevitably  weary  of  waiting 
for  miracles  to  happen.  A  born  opportunist,  she  had 
steered  her  course  through  life  and  kept  wrinkles  from 
invading  her  face  upon  the  principle  of  maintaining 
good  terms  with  those  about  her  and  taking  occasion 
by  the  hand  in  due  season.  She  had  compromised 
with  Doris  because  the  danger  and  futihty  of  opposi- 
tion had  been  palpable  to  her  and  because  she  had 
learnt  that  the  only  way  of  retaining  influence  over 
the  girl  was  to  give  her  her  head.  A  day  would  come, 
she  had  surmised,  when  that  influence  might  be  exerted 
to  advantage.  By  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  it  had  come 
a  good  deal  sooner  than  she  had  ventured  to  expect ; 
but  she  was  on  her  guard  against  overt  rejoicing. 

"  Dear  child,"  said  she,  "  I  can't  bear  to  think  of 
your  misfortune  in  the  hght  of  a  reHef  to  me." 

"  It  isn't  a  misfortune,"  Doris  protested,  "  it's  a 
deHverance.  You're  too  generous  to  congratulate  me, 
but  you  aren't  on  any  account  to  be  sorry  for  me." 
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Mrs.  RajTTiont  was  always  sorry  for  the  afflicted  or 
distressed,  always  anxious  to  comfort  and  relieve 
them  so  far  as  in  her  lay.  Clearly  the  best  that  could 
be  done  for  Doris  under  existing  circumstances  was 
to  give  her  a  change,  to  take  her  away  from  London 
and  its  painful  associations.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
everybody  was  now  leaving  London  ;  so  that  a  move 
would  only  conform  to  the  accustomed  sequence  of 
things.  Not  indeed  the  accustomed  move  to  Martins- 
cliff,  (she  sighed  as  she  reflected  that  Martinscliff 
v/ould  in  more  ways  than  one  be  the  most  effective  of 
remedies),  but  perhaps  to  one  of  the  quieter  resorts 
on  the  coast  of  Devon — "  where  she  and  Bob  could 
play  about  and  pleasantly  tire  themselves.  Mortal 
duU  for  poor  old  me,  but  never  mind  that !  "  She  was 
turning  this  project  over  in  her  mind  during  the 
afternoon  when,  with  a  certain  appropriateness  to 
some  ot  her  musings.  Sir  Anthony  Durbridge  was 
announced. 

"  What  a  nice  httle  surprise  !  "  she  cried.  "  I 
thought  it  was  a  case  of  drawn  blinds  and  brown 
holland  covers  in  St.  James's  Square.  Lady  Grace 
called  to  say  goodbye  a  week  ago." 

"  Yes,  we're  at  Clympstone  again  all  right,  thank 
goodness  !  "  answered  Tony.  "I'm  only  perching 
here  to  attend  to  some  small  matters  of  business. 
Now  when  are  you  going  to  get  out  of  this  sweltering 
town  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  ;  I  was  just  thinking  about  it.  I 
suppose  we  ought  to  be  packing  up  our  bundles." 

"  Well,  come  along.  Your  house  stands  calling  for 
you." 

Mrs.  Raymont  shook  a  reproving  finger  at  him. 
"  Your  house,  not  mine." 

"  My  house,  then,  if  you  like.    I  invite  you  to  do 
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me  the  honour  of  using  my  house  and  your  own 
furniture — the  furniture  is  yours,  anyhow — for  the 
summer  months." 

No  ;  Mrs.  Raymont  could  not  agree  to  any  such 
arrangement.  He  was  persistent  and  persuasive,  but 
she  was  curiously  obstinate  about  it.  She  meant  to 
sell  her  furniture  as  soon  as  possible,  she  declared,  and 
she  laughed  when  he  asserted  his  landlord's  right  to 
forbid  a  sale  on  the  premises  before  the  autumn. 

"  Do  you  drive  me  to  having  my  belongings  carted 
off  to  the  nearest  place  of  public  auction  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  I  would  do  a  great  deal  to  please  you,  my  dear  Tony, 
but  you  shall  not  deprive  me  of  my  independence." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  call  doing  a  great  deal," 
grumbled  Tony.  "  Seems  to  me  that  you're  a  most 
disobliging  woman.  Well,  will  you  do  a  little,  if  it's 
only  to  save  your  face,  and  let  Doris  come  and  stay 
with  my  mother  for  a  bit  ?  I  was  specially  com- 
missioned to  give  the  invitation." 

It  was  one  which  struck  Mrs.  Raymont  as  singu- 
larly opportune,  though  she  saw  small  hope  of  its 
being  accepted.  She  glanced  interrogatively  at  her 
daughter,  who  surprised  her  by  a  prompt  response  of — 

"  Delighted  !    There's  nothing  I  should  like  better." 

"  Good  !  "  exclaimed  Tony.  "  Perhaps  your  mother 
will  condescend  to  join  us  later,  if  she  isn't  too  proud 
to  visit  old  friends.  At  all  events,  you  shall  have  a 
few  rides  over  the  moor  to  freshen  you  up.  You're 
looking  a  shade  off  colour,"  he  added,  bringing  his 
blue  eyes  to  bear  upon  Doris,  who  replied  : 

"  I  do  feel  rather  a  worm  today,  and  I  should  love 
to  be  on  the  back  of  a  horse  again.  Try  as  I  may,  I 
shall  never  arrive  at  being  such  a  confirmed  Cockney 
as  mother." 

"  Hope  you  never  will,"  returned  Tony.     "  Well, 
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that's  settled.  Name  your  day,  and  the  longer  you 
can  put  up  with  us  the  more  grateful  we  shall  be. 
Now  I  must  be  off  to  keep  an  appointment." 

"  Bless  him  !  "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Raymont,  after  his 
broad  back  had  vanished  through  the  doorway. 

Doris  laughed  a  little.  She,  too,  was  inchned  to 
bless  the  excellent  and  ever  serviceable  Tony — all  the 
more  inclined  to  bless  him  because  he  so  obviously 
was  not  what  her  mother  so  obviously  hoped  that  he 
might  be.  An  old  friend  and  a  true  friend  :  one  learns 
to  appreciate  such  a  possession  at  its  full  value  when 
new  and  false  friends  fail. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

POST  TOT  NAUFRAGIA  PORTUM 

TONY'S  appointment  took  him  to  Harold  Dyke's 
rooms  in  Ryder  Street.  To  be  exact,  it  was  not 
an  appointment,  since  he  had  only  apprised  Harold 
by  telegram  of  his  intention  to  look  in  towards  five 
o'clock  ;  but  he  found  his  young  friend  awaiting  him 
and  noticed  with  regret  that  his  young  friend,  like 
Doris,  was  "  looking  a  shade  off  colour,"  However,  he 
was  the  bearer  of  tidings  which  he  had  reason  to  hope 
would  prove  restorative,  and,  as  his  manner  was,  he 
proceeded  to  impart  them  without  circumlocution. 

"  I've  known  for  some  time  past,"  he  began,  "  that 
the  agency  of  my  property  in  Northamptonshire  was 
likely  to  fall  vacant,  but  I  wouldn't  mention  it  to  you 
until  I  had  formal  notice  from  Clements.  Clements 
isn't  as  young  as  he  was  and  his  wife  is  in  delicate 
health  ;  so  they've  decided  to  end  their  days  in  a 
milder  cUmate.  Well,  there  you  are.  The  billet's 
yours,  if  you  think  it  will  suit  you." 

Suit  him  !  Why,  it  would  have  been  salvation  and 
triumph  and  sheer  Paradise  only  a  day  or  two  back  ! 
The  pungent  irony  of  this  godsend,  coming,  as  it  did, 
upon  the  heels  of  an  irreparable  loss,  struck  him 
dumb.  He  sat  wide-eyed  and  with  open,  speechless 
mouth  while  Tony,  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  laid  the 
advantages  and  drawbacks  of  the  post  before  him. 
The  salary  was  surprisingly  high,  but  its  recipient 
would  have  no  sinecure,  his  duties  entaihng  pretty 
constant  bodily  and  mental  fatigue.     On  the  other 
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hand,  there  was  a  good,  soHd  house  and  it  wasn't  a 
bad  part  of  the  world  to  hve  in.  Of  course  there  would 
be  the  hunting,  though  perhaps  a  couple  of  days  a 
week  would  be  as  much  as  a  busy  man  would  find 
leisure  for.  "  Shooting  quite  decent,  and  plenty  of 
people  who'll  be  glad  enough  of  another  dependable 
gun  when  you're  free." 

"  It's  most  awfully  good  of  you,"  murmured  Harold, 
finding  his  tongue  ;  "I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you. 
The  question  is  whether  I'm  fit  to  undertake  the  job." 

"  Oh,  there's  no  question  about  that,"  answered 
Tony.  "  If  I  weren't  satisfied  of  your  fitness,  I 
shouldn't  be  here,  you  may  be  sure.  You've  nothing 
to  thank  me  for  ;  it's  a  simple  matter  of  mutual 
accommodation.  You'll  have  your  hands  fuU,  as  I 
say,  if  you  take  the  thing  on,  but  you're  not  the 
man  to  shy  at  hard  work.  Now  I'll  tell  you  what  you 
had  better  do.  Go  and  have  a  look  at  the  place  ;  old 
Clements  wiU'  be  dehghted  to  put  you  up  and  show 
you  the  ropes.  Then  you  can  let  me  have  your  decision. 
By  letter  if  370U  please,  but  by  word  of  mouth  if  you'd 
like  to  please  me.  You  might  do  worse  than  make 
Clympstone  your  headquarters  for  the  present,  eh  ? 
Clements  won't  be  leaving  before  October  ;  I  don't 
want  to  hurry  him." 

Harold  could  but  repeat  his  heartfelt  thanks, 
although  he  doubted  whether  he  would  have  the 
fortitude  to  endure  a  return  to  Clympstone.  All  doubt 
upon  that  point  was  disposed  of  when  Tony  went  on  : 

"  Doris  RajTnont  is  coming  to  us  for  a  longish  stay, 
I -hope.  I  begged  her  mother  to  come  back  to  Martins- 
cliff  for  the  summer  and  autumn,  but  she  wouldn't 
hear  of  it.  Rather  rot,  I  think,  as  the  house  stands 
there  empty,  but  one  might  as  well  attempt  to  reason 
with  the  War  Office  as  with  women  who  have  taken 
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ideas  into  their  heads.  Well,  we've  secured  Doris 
anyhow  and  we  shall  count  upon  you." 

Harold  did  not  say  No,  being  unprovided  with  any 
colourable  pretext  for  refusal.  The  post  would  have 
to  transmit  his  excuse  ;  possibly  also  his  refusal  of 
the  Northamptonshire  agency.  For,  after  Tony  had 
left  him,  he  had  a  despondent  half-hour  of  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  take  what  might 
have  been  the  making  of  his  fortunes.  His  fortunes 
had  gone  by  the  board  ;  nothing  could  retrieve  them, 
and  he  didn't  care  a  damn  what  became  of  him. 
Most  likely  he  would  marry  Julia  Hardwick  and, 
to  that  extent  at  least,  play  the  game.  But  then  he 
remembered  the  feasibihty  of  placing  the  game  after 
a  more  tolerable  fashion  by  reimbursing  Julia.  Not, 
to  be  sure,  out  of  his  prospective  stipend,  handsome 
though  it  was  ;  yet  upon  the  security  of  that  stipend 
an  advance  from  Jewry  might  be  negotiable.  He 
clutched  at  the  idea — a  sort  of  reason  for  carrying  on, 
an  alternative  to  suicide,  hteral  or  moral — and  from 
that  moment  he  hesitated  no  longer. 

A  couple  of  days  later  came  a  friendly  missive  from 
Mr.  Clements,  who  wTote  that  he  had  heard  from  Sir 
Anthony  Durbridge  and  that  it  would  give  him  and 
Mrs.  Clements  much  pleasure  if  Captain  Dyke  would 
accept  their  hospitality  for  a  week.  He  thought  he 
might  say  that  Captain  Dyke  would  hke  the  look  of 
their  little  place  and,  with  regard  to  professional 
information,  he  would  be  entirely  at  the  service  of  his 
probable  successor. 

The  "  little  place  "  proved  to  be  a  substantial  and 
commodious  dwelling,  pleasantly  set  down  amongst 
green  pastures,  festooned  with  creepers  and  sur- 
rounded by  woodlands.  Just  the  kind  of  house  that 
Doris  would  have  loved  !     And  Doris  might  have 
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inhabited  it.  She  and  he  might  have  married  upon  a 
modest  but  sufficient  income  and  dwelt  there  in 
happiness  and  contentment  for  the  rest  of  their  days 
but  for  the  diaboHcal  operations  of  events.  Instead, 
he  would  have  to  live  there,  not  happilj'  nor  contentedly 
as  a  lone  bachelor,  while  she — well,  by  her  own  ad 
mission,  she  would  not  be  averse  to  marrying  Dur- 
bridge  if  he  should  ask  her.  Durbridge,  it  was  true, 
was  not  thinking  of  asking  her ;  nothing  was  more 
manifestly  remote  from  the  good  old  chap's  intentions. 
But  what  did  it  matter  ?  Somebody  else  would  come 
along,  and  why  should  he  grudge  Doris  to  Durbridge 
or  any  other  man,  since  he  himself  had  been  pro- 
nounced dead  to  her  and  since  she  was,  by  the  same 
fiat,  virtually  dead  to  him  ? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clements,  a  nice-mannered,  grey- 
headed couple  of  the  provincial,  mildly  sporting  class, 
were  at  first  somewhat  visibly  taken  aback  by  their 
guest's  juvenility  ;  but  they  put  him  unobtrusively 
through  his  paces  and  soon  discovered  that  he  was 
not  without  knowledge  or  experience  of  the  intricacies 
of  land  tenure.  A  httle  subdued  and  silent,  they 
thought,  but  that  was  very  hkely  the  after  effect  of 
the  terrible  war,  which  had  robbed  so  many  young 
survivors  of  their  youth.  As  the  outcome  of  several 
conferences  and  leisurely  rides,  Mr,  Clements  felt  able 
to  say  : 

"  Well,  I  shall  write  to  Sir  Anthony  and  tell  him 
that  if  you  conclude  to  take  my  place  here,  he  may 
think  himself  fortunate.  Between  you  and  me,  the 
fact  is  that  capable  land-agents  are  not  hard  to  come 
by,  but  that  gentlemen  are  scarce.  Too  many  of  them 
lying  dead  over  yonder,  alas  !  And  it's  important  for  a 
landowner  who  doesn't  Hve  on  his  estate  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  gentleman." 
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So  it  was  all  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  in  a  world 
from  which  no  future  real  satisfaction  was  to  be  got, 
and  Harold  returned  to  London  in  spirits  a  Httle,  if 
only  a  httle,  improved.  Upon  his  table  lay,  amongst 
other  correspondence,  a  note  from  Lady  Hardwick, 
who  had  removed  herself  to  a  house  near  Maidenhead 
lor  the  remainder  of  the  summer  and  who  wrote  to 
remind  him  of  his  promise  to  visit  her  there.  Had  he 
promised  ?  Perhaps  he  had,  and  in  any  case  he  might 
just  as  well  go  down  to  ]\Iaidenhead.  Once  more  he 
saw  it  open  to  him  to  make  good  his  footing  with 
Juha  as  a  friend,  even  by  imphcation  an  obliged  and 
appreciative  friend,  but  never — oh,  most  definitely 
never  ! — as  a  potential  suitor. 

That  he  had  come  to  be  viewed  in  the  latter  aspect 
by  Juha's  intimates  was  a  detail  of  which  he  had  been 
unaware  until  he  had  spent  some  twenty-four  hours 
under  her  roof  ;  and  when  their  behaviour  had  ren- 
dered that  much  perceptible  to  him,  he  was  scarcely 
more  irritated  by  it  than  he  was  by  the  attentions  of 
the  riverside  gnats.  Juha's  intimates,  of  whom  she 
had  assembled  quite  a  number,  were  rich,  \ailgarish, 
rather  noisy  people,  upon  the  whole  neghgible,  although 
their  kno\'\4ng  nods  and  \nnks  and  hasty  scuttlings 
away,  so  as  to  leave  him  in  the  undisturbed  society  of 
his  hostess,  were  momentarily  exasperating.  Juha 
herself  was  well-behaved  enough.  Affectionate,  in- 
deed ;  yet  with  a  kind  of  affection  which,  as  he  fondly 
trusted,  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  maternal 
attitude  that  she  had  been  pleased  to  take  up  of  late. 
That  she  should  feel  a  kindly  and  motherly  interest 
in  his  proceedings  was  quite  all  right,  and  when  he 
told  her  of  the  comfortable  berth  into  which  he  had 
been  inducted  by  his  friend  Durbridge,  she  heartily 
congratulated  him. 
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"  Now  that  you  are  to  have  a  house  of  your  own, 
your  next  move  will  be  to  find  a  mistress  for  it,"  was 
her  arch  remark. 

"  Oh,  that  doesn't  follow  at  all,"  he  made  haste  to 
return.  "  I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I'm  not  a 
marrying  man." 

"I'm  not  sure  that  you  are,"  she  agreed,  laughing, 
"  That  is,  I'm  not  sure  that  you  would  hit  it  off  with 
the  average  young  woman.  You're  rather  difficult, 
you  know." 

"  Am  I  ?  I  should  have  thought  I  was  a  very  simple 
proposition." 

"  That,  my  dear  Harold,  shows  that  you  haven't 
studied  yourself  as  carefuUy  as  I  have  studied  you," 

She  had  made  a  sufficiently  careful  study  of  him 
to  form  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  at  the  reason  of  his 
proclaimed  vow  of  celibacy,  and  although  this  touched 
her  on  the  raw,  it  hkewise  gave  her  some  encourage- 
ment. That  minx  of  a  Raymont  girl  had  turned  him 
down,  then  ! — not  improbably  as  the  result  of  a  certain 
dramatic  encounter.  Now  was  the  time  to  subject 
him  to  those  softening  and  consohng  feminine  influences 
which  are  never  so  effective  as  after  a  heartless  rejec- 
tion. She  set  herself  to  use  them,  and  did  in  truth 
use  them  with  a  dexterity  that  did  not  come  any  too 
readily  to  a  woman  who  was  by  nature  passionate  and 
impatient.  Nor  did  she  fail  to  reap  the  reward  of  her 
provisional  self-restraint.  Notwithstanding  recurrent 
phases  of  anger  and  disgust,  Harold  had  always 
thought  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  there  was  "  a 
lot  of  good  "  in  Juha,  and  now  that  he  was  sore  aU  over, 
as  weU  as  hopelessly  out  of  conceit  with  himself,  he 
could  not  be  wholly  insensible  to  the  gentle  flatteries 
of  one  who  no  doubt  rated  him  above  his  deserts,  yet 
who  was  at  all  events  deeply — not  over  deeply,  please 
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Heaven  ! — attached  to  him.  Long  colloquies  on  the 
shaded  lawn,  while  the  more  active  members  of  the 
house-party  were  disporting  themselves  on  the  river, 
proved,  in  fact,  as  assuaging  and  tranquillising  to  him 
as  they  were  designed  to  be  ;  so  that  one  afternoon  he 
took  courage  to  broach  a  topic  which  he  was  resolved 
to  introduce,  even  at  the  risk  of  its  not  being  very 
favourably  received. 

"  One  blessing  about  m}^  having  got  this  agency," 
said  he,  "  is  that  it  will  help  me  to  discharge  a  debt 
which  I  ought  never  to  have  incurred." 

"  More  debts,  you  bad  boy  !  "  cried  Lady  Hardwick, 
with  uplifted  eyebrows.  "  I  thought  they  had  all  been 
paid." 

"  All  except  the  one  that  wiped  out  the  others. 
That  will  go  on  nagging  at  me  until  I  get  rid  of  it." 

"  Well,  but  you  can't  pay  seven  thousand  pounds 
out  of  your  salary." 

"  Not  all  at  once,  of  course  ;  I  might  do  it  by 
instalments.  Or  better  still,  I  might  raise  the  whole 
sum  upon  the  security  of  my  earnings." 

"  And  pay  an  extortionate  rate  of  interest  to  the 
moneylenders  ?  \\liat  an  idiotic  idea !  Besides, 
supposing  you  had  the  funds  at  your  disposal  today, 
how  could  you  hand  them  over  to  some  person  or 
persons  unknown  ?  " 

"  Quite  easily.  I  should  instruct  old  WaUis  to  pay 
the  amount  back  to  the  bankers  from  whom  he  received 
it  and  ask  them  to  pass  it  on  to  their  clients." 

Lady  Hardwick's  annoyance  was  patent.  "  Then 
all  I  can  say  is  that  that  would  be  a  v^y  ungracious 
return  to  make  to  friends  who — whatever  you  may 
think  of  them  now  that  you  are  provided  for — did 
help  you  to  round  an  awkward  corner.  \\Tiy  this 
sudden  objection  to  be  beholden  to  them  ?  " 
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Harold  winced,  but  ^  he  was  determined  not  to 
falter.  "  I'll  tell  you  why,"  he  answered.  "  Because 
it's  as  clear  as  daylight  to  me  now  that  I  ought  to 
have  refused  to  be  helped.  I  don't  want  to  be  un- 
gracious and  certainly  I'm  not  ungrateful ;  it's  quite 
true  that  somebody  saved  me  from  ruin,  and  I  shall 
still  be  beholden  to  somebody  after  I'm  out  of  some 
body's  actual  debt  in  coin."  .  .  . 

"  I'm  glad  you  feel  that." 

"  I  do  feel  it ;  I  always  shall.  But  I  must  be  free, 
And  I  can't  be  free,  don't  you  see,  while  somebody's 
heavy  collar  of  gold  is  round  my  neck." 

Impossible  to  be  more  exphcit !  Lady  Hardwick 
did  not  speak  for  a  minute  ;  then  she  said,  in  subdued 
accents  :  "I  don't  hke  your  plan  of  gaining  what 
you  call  freedom  by  enslaving  yourself  to  the  money- 
lenders again,  and  I'm  very  sure  that  the  friends  who 
did  their  best  to  serve  you  wouldn't  hke  it  either. 
It's  as  much  as  to  say  to  them,  '  You  shouldn't  have 
served  me  at  aU  if  I  could  have  avoided  it.  Here's 
your  money  back  for  you.  I'd  rather  be  in  debt  to 
some  blood-sucking  old  Jew  than  to  you.'  " 

"  Oh,  but  of  course  I  shouldn't  mean  it  in  that  way," 
Harold  protested. 

"  I'm  afraid  they  will  take  it  in  that  way.  /  should, 
I  know,  if  I  were  in  their  place." 

Lady  Hardwick's  voice  shook,  and  she  blew  her 
nose  hastily.  A  butler  and  a  couple  of  footmen, 
bearing  tables  and  tea-trays  out  to  the  lawn,  came  to 
Harold's  rescue.  Presently  a  bevy  of  flannel-clad 
youths  and  short-skirted  ladies  drew  near,  returning 
vociferously  from  some  aquatic  revel.  WeU,  Harold 
thought,  the  situation  might  be  regarded  as  simphfied. 
He  had  ridden  straight  at  that  fence  and  cleared  it. 
In  so  many  words  he  had  claimed  his  liberty,  and  the 
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claim  had  been  allowed  almost  without  a  murmur. 
Good  old  Julia  !  Really  Julia  was  good,  and  he  was 
awfully  sorry  if  he  had  had  to  hurt  her.  Thinking  over 
their  conversation  afterwards,  he  recognised  that  she 
had  some  right  to  feel  hurt.  Hitherto  he  had  looked 
upon  her  having  defrayed  his  debts  as  a  coolly  con- 
sidered move  in  a  game  of  grab,  but  now  he  was 
penitently  aware  of  having  been  unjust  to  the  poor 
woman.  She  had,  as  he  had  admitted,  saved  him  from 
ruin,  and  it  was  not  by  flinging  her  money  back  in 
her  face  at  the  first  opportunity  that  he  could  cry 
quits  with  her.  As  for  a  game  of  grab,  what  in  reason 
or  equity  could  she  be  charged  with  grabbing  at  ? 
He  was  no  prize,  and  if  she  had  set  her  heart  upon 
capturing  him,  it  could  only  be  for  the  simple,  if 
disconcerting,  reason  that  she  loved  him.  Moreover, 
it  was  not  to  be  denied  that  he  had  begun  by  making 
love  to  her,  with  a  view  to  grabbing  her  fortune. 

Such  reflections  as  the  above  it  may  have  been 
Lady  Hardwick's  aim  to  inspire.  \^'ell  she  knew — 
and  the  knowledge  brought  her  more  than  one  fit  of 
impotent  fury — that  what  remained  to  her  of  physical 
charms  could  never  ensnare  the  man  whom  she  loved  ; 
her  cue  was  to  play  upon  his  sensibility  and  gradually 
lead  him  on  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  the  one 
mortal  upon  whose  patient  loyalty  and  devotion  he 
could  rely.  She  had  the  help  of  his  dejected  lassitude, 
which  rendered  him  passive  and  willing,  at  her  instance, 
to  stay  where  he  was.  He  had  no  wish  to  go  anywhere 
else — naturally  not  to  Clympstone,  whither  he  had 
despatched  a  glad  acceptance  of  the  agency  and  an 
ostensibly  regretful  intimation  that  he  must  resist 
the  allurements  of  Devonshire.  He  had  taken  a  sort 
of  perverse  pleasure  in  writing  from  his  present  address, 
which  would  doubtless  be  made  known  to  Doris  and 
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would  strengthen  her  conviction — if  it  needed  any 
strengthening — that  she  was  well  rid  of  him.  Tony, 
who  did  not 'excel  as  a  correspondent,  had  rephed 
briefly  :  "  Pleased  to  hear  that  you'll  take  on  the  job. 
Sorry  we  can't  persuade  you  to  join  us  here,  but  the 
invitation  stands.  Come  whenever  you  can  and  will, 
and,  if  you'll  excuse  me  for  saying  so,  mind  what 
you're  about  with  the  widow.  She  may  be  all  right, 
but  I  wouldn't  trust  her  a  yard  myself." 

She  could  be  trusted,  Harold  thought,  in  some  ways. 
She  seemed  to  ask  and  expect  nothing  save  his  society 
and  such  fragments  of  personal  confidence  as  he  was 
at  times  moved  to  vouchsafe  to  her.  She  had  the  air 
of  being  resigned  to  his  vouchsafing  nothing  more, 
and  she  no  longer  had  recourse  to  blandishments 
which  at  an  earlier  stage  had  caused  his  blood  to  run 
cold.  Now  and  again,  to  be  sure,  there  would  be 
quick,  irrepressible  glances,  forced  from  her,  as  it  were, 
against  her  will  and  indicative  of  an  undying  fidehty 
to  the  past  for  which  he  could  not  blame  her.  From 
not  blaming  her,  from  being  sorry  for  her,  from 
reahsing,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  that  he  had  dealt 
unscrupulously  with  her,  he  advanced,  step  by  step, 
to  wondering  whether  surrender  to  Julia  was  a  Hne  of 
conduct  beyond  contemplation.  He  had  contemplated 
it  at  a  time  when  the  future  had  held  bright  possi- 
biUties  for  him  :  why  not  now  that  it  possessed  none  ? 
JuUa  had  her  defects,  hke  everybody  else,  not  exclud- 
ing the  one  and  only  woman  with  whom  he  could  ever 
be  happy  ;  but  her  defects  were  of  an  order  which 
would  add  Kttle,  if  anything,  to  his  assured  unhappiness. 
She  had  her  redeeming  quahties  too — quahties  which 
in  those  long,  Hstless,  sultry  days  were  made  as  insistent 
as  she  knew  how  to  make  them. 

She  made  them  at  last  a  shade  over  insistent.  Reading 
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him  accurately  enough,  yet  judging  prematurely  that 
the  moment  to  strike  had  arrived,  she  profited  by  a 
moonlit  stroll  in  the  garden  to  seize  his  hand  and,  as 
if  by  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  raise  it  to  her  Hps. 
The  effect  was  instantaneous.  In  a  veritable  panic 
of  reaction  he  sprang  away,  hated  her,  hated  himself 
and  took  incontinently  to  his  heels.  Incontinently, 
that  is,  to  the  extent  that  he  fled  up  to  London  the 
next  morning,  alleging  affairs  which  he  had  neglected 
too  long.  Oh,  yes,  he  would  come  back — of  course 
he  would  come  back.  His  shrinking  from  brutaUty 
and  his  inherent  disposition  to  temporise  drew  that 
valedictory  pledge  from  him  ;  but  none  the  less  did 
he  promise  himself,  when  he  was  safely  ensconced  in 
the  train,  that  it  should  not  be  kept.  No  !  there  are 
things  which,  from  the  moment  that  a  man  is  starkly 
confronted  with  them,  cannot  be  done.  And  there 
are  other  things — crazy  ones,  maybe — which  can 
and  must  be  done,  so  long  as  a  man  is  made  of  flesh 
and  blood.  He  had  threshed  it  all  out  in  the  night  and 
his  mind  was  made  up.  A  forlorn  hope  ?  Rather  ! 
Yet  perchance — just  perchance — it  might  come  off. 
To  foUow  Doris,  to  see  her,  to  thrust  before  her  eyes 
the  emblem  of  pardon  that  she  had  given  him — ^how 
this  was  to  be  accomplished  he  knew  not,  but  he  was 
going  to  do  it.  She  had  loved  him  once  and,  say 
what  she  would  about  his  being  dead  to  her,  love 
cannot  be  killed  at  a  blow.  A  single  fib,  spoken  under 
stress  of  extreme  emergency — does  one  sentence  a 
beloved  sinner  to  death  for  that  ?  In  any  case,  the 
appeal  was  to  be  made.  It  struck  him  as  almost 
incredible  that  he  had  not  made  it  before. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

A    SONG    OF   SIXPENCE 

TO  embark  upon  a  forlorn  hope,  be  its  forlomness 
never  so  apparent,  is  at  least  better  than  throw- 
ing up  the  sponge.  Harold,  who  had  thrown  up  the 
sponge  and  had,  so  to  speak,  lain  prostrate  and 
apathetic  ever  since,  derived  a  sensation  similar  to 
that  of  having  regained  consciousness  and  courage 
from  the  mere  fact  that  he  was  going  to  do  something. 
How  precisely  he  was  going  to  do  it  was  a  subsidiary 
question,  though,  when  it  came  up  foi  practical 
decision,  a  somewhat  perplexing  one.  He  saw  himself 
confronting  Doris  dramatically,  silently  and  exhibiting 
the  little  tahsman  which  would  either  speak  vnth 
eloquence  on  his  behalf  or  say  nothing  to  her  ;  but  the 
scene  of  confrontation  remained  to  be  devised.  To 
avail  himself  of  Tony's  invitation  w^ould  savour  of 
sheer  effrontery  ;  yet  it  would  be  no  very  difficult 
matter  for  him  to  go  down  to  Clympstone,  secure  a 
room  at  the  village  inn  and  await  opportunity.  He 
might  have  to  wait  some  days,  but  possibly  luck  might 
favour  him,  for  once.  She  would  have  resumed  some 
of  her  old  habits,  including  the  daily  exercising  of  Bob, 
and  in  the  woods  or  on  the  sea-shore  might  come  a 
sudden  encounter  which,  amidst  surroundings  charged 
with  memories,  could  not  altogether  fail  of  its  mute 
appeal.  Fail  or  succeed,  it  would  place  him  (not  to 
mention  her)  in  a  shghtly  awkward  position  by  reason 
of  necessary  explanations  to  the  Durbridges.  But  no  ; 
the  position  would  only  be  made  awkward  by  success^ 
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in  which  glorious  event  explanations  and  everything 
else  might  go  to  blazes.  Should  he  fail,  his  exit  could 
be  accomplished  as  surreptitiously  as  his  advent.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  ascertain  whether  she  was 
still  at  Clympstone  or  not ;  so  he  resolved  to  make 
inquiries  in  Connaught  Square.  Possibly  her  mother 
might  be  there,  and  he  thought  that,  if  so,  he  would 
boldly  ask  for  admission.  He  had  a  hope  that  Mrs. 
Raymont,  who  had  always  been  so  good  to  him  and 
forbearing  with  him,  would  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  a 
broken-hearted  penitent. 

London  nowadays  is  no  longer  the  forsaken  city  that 
it  was  of  yore  in  the  months  of  August  and  September  ; 
but  certain  of  its  districts  retain  their  old  untenanted 
aspect  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  Connaught  Square, 
baked,  dusty  and  wilted,  offered  a  long  array  of  closed 
shutters  to  the  eye  of  an  afternoon  visitor.  However, 
the  shutters  were  not  up  at  the  house  whither  he  was 
bound,  and,  after  he  had  rung  twice,  an  evidently  sur- 
prised parlourmaid  put  her  head  out  of  the  half-opened 
door.  Mrs.  Rajonont  was  at  home,  she  hesitatingly 
admitted.  "  But  she  only  come  up  from  the  country 
yesterday  and  she's  leaving  again  tomorrow.  I  don't 
know.  .  .  .  What  name  should  I  say,  sir  ?  " 

"  Captain  Dyke,"  answered  Harold,  adding,  by  way 
of  precaution,  "  I  suppose  Miss  Raymont  isn't  in 
London  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  Miss  Raymont  is  in  Devonshire." 

"  Ah  !  Will  you  say,  please,  that  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  Mrs.  Raymont  could  see  me  for  a  few  minutes." 

Presently  he  was  conducted  up  an  uncarpeted  stair- 
case, thinking  to  himself, 

"  Now  for  it !    I  wonder  what's  going  to  happen." 

He  might  have  known  Mrs.  Raymont  better  than 
to   wonder.      That   smiling   and   self-possessed   lady 
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received  him  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  impair  the 
harmony  of  their  intercourse  and  begged  him  to  excuse 
the  disarray  in  which  he  found  her  abode. 

"  You  bring  me  down  on  the  wing,"  she  said  ;  "  that 
must  account  for  this  shameful  untidiness.  To  be  more 
accurate,  I'm  a  momentary  sitter  between  two  flights. 
Just  home  from  CljTQpstone,  where  I  have  been  stay- 
ing with  Lady  Grace  and  our  excellent  Tony,  and 
condemned  for  my  sins  to  join  my  daughter  Sybil  at 
Yarmouth  tomorrow.  A  detestable  place,  I'm  told  ; 
but  she  had  to  go  somewhere,  and  her  husband,  who 
is  off  to  Sweden  for  lake  fishing,  doesn't  seem  to  have 
urged  her  to  bear  him  company  on  that  fatiguing 
jaunt." 

A  tendency  to  rather  greater  volubility  than  usual 
was  the  only  symptom  of  discomfort  exhibited  by 
Mrs.  Raymont.  Before  Harold  could  open  his  lips, 
she  went  on  : 

"  That  universal  benefactor  Tony  has  taken  charge 
of  Jacky  and  is  completing  his  equestrian  education. 
Capital  for  the  boy,  and  of  course  a  relief  to  Sybil, 
but  one  feels  that  it's  putting  a  good  deal  upon  Tony. 
However,  he  swears  that  he  Hkes  it.  I  believe  the 
truth  is  that  he  hkes  nothing  in  the  world  quite  so 
much  as  giving  other  people  what  they  like.  By  the 
way,  I'm  so  glad  to  hear  that  he  has  been  able  to  fit 
you  into  a  situation  which  ought  exactly  to  meet  your 
wishes.    Let  me  congratulate  you." 

"  It's  awfully  good  of  him,"  answered  Harold, 
"  and  naturally  I  should  have  been  overjoyed  if — 
if  "  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Raymont  interrupted  him  hurriedly  with — 
"  Oh,  I'm  sure  you  must  be  overjoyed.  A  good  house, 
good  pay  and  plenty  of  sport.  \Miat  more  would  you 
have  ?    ReaUy  there  can't  be  any  '  ifs  '  !  " 
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She  meant,  it  was  plain,  to  take  up  the  convenient 
line  of  ignoring  the  past ;  but  she  could  not  be  allowed 
to  do  that. 

"  Mrs.  Rajmont,"  said  Harold,  "  I  suppose  you  can 
guess  what  I  was  going  to  say.  I  should  consider 
myself  the  luckiest  beggar  alive  if  I  didn't  happen  to 
be  just  about  the  most  unlucky.  I  don't  know  how 
much  you  may  have  heard  from  Doris,  but  you  will 
have  heard  anyhow  that  she  has  dismissed  me." 

Mrs.  Raymont  made  a  slight  gesture  of  deprecation. 
"  Yes,  she  told  me  that — and  nothing  more  than  that. 
I  can't  interfere  ;  there  wouldn't  be  the  least  use  in 
my  interfering." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  she  gave  you  no  reason  at  all  ?  " 

"  None,  and  she  hasn't  referred  to  the  subject  since. 
She  offered  to  give  me  reasons  if  I  insisted,  but  I 
didn't  insist.  In  such  a  matter  Doris  is,  and  must  be, 
her  own  mistress.  Mliat  authority  I  have  I  exercised 
when  I  refused  to  let  her  engage  herself  to  you.  I 
couldn't  control  her  feehngs  then  and  I  can't  control 
them  now." 

"  Well,  but  if  I  had  had  this  billet  at  the  time,  you 
would  have  allowed  our  engagement,  wouldn't  you  ? 
You  don't  object  to  me  personally,  I  mean  ?  " 

"  I'm  free  to  confess  that  I  like  you  personally," 
answered  Mrs.  Raymont,  laughing,  "  and  there's 
nothing  against  you  that  I  know  of.  Oh,  yes,  no  doubt 
I  should  have  had  to  aUow  the  engagement  if  you 
had  had  a  sufficient  income  to  marry  on.  That  isn't  to 
say  that  I  should  have  been  altogether  enthusiastic 
about  it." 

"  WeU,"  said  Harold,  "  there  is  something  against 
me,  and  perhaps  you'll  caU  it  something  pretty  bad. 
I  wonder  whether  you  would  mind  letting  me  give  you 
the  whole  story.     Doris  wouldn't  hsten  to  me,  but 
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you're  so  good  and  kind  that  I  can't  help  having  a 
sort  of  hope  that  you  will." 

Mrs.  Raymont  smiled  and  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"  Oh.  ru  Hsten,  if  that's  aU." 

Thus  encouraged,  Harold  unbosomed  himself.  He 
concealed  nothing  and  attempted  no  defence  of  his 
conduct,  which  he  owned  had  been  heinous  enough 
to  fill  Doris  with  disgust.  Chance  had  used  him 
scurvily,  but  he  did  not  put  that  forward  as  an  excuse. 
All  he  had  to  plead  was  that  he  had  not  been  the 
deUberate  traitor  she  had  taken  him  for.  He  had 
deceived  her,  it  was  true  ;  only  at  the  hurried  moment 
such  deception  had  seemed  to  him  to  be  venial,  almost 
imperative,  and  naturally  he  had  not  foreseen  into 
what  a  tragic  quandary  it  was  destined  to  land  him. 
However,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  had  his 
deserts.  If  he  was  to  be — if  he  could  be — forgiven,  it 
would  only  be  through  Doris's  great  generosity  and 
by  reason  of  his  heartfelt  repentance.  What  did  Mrs. 
Raymont  think  ?  Was  his  crime  so  monstrous  as  to 
be  punishable  by  death  ?  For  that  was  what  it  came 
to.  "  She  said — and  she  meant  it  too — '  You're  as 
dead  to  me  as  if  I  had  never  seen  you.'  If  the  sentence 
is  to  be  carried  out,  I  am  dead.  I'm  not  talking 
nonsense  ;  it's  God's  truth  that  if  I  have  lost  her, 
my  Kfe  is  at  an  end.  I  shall  never  come  to  life  again, 
though  I  live  to  be  ninety." 

Mrs.  Raymont  had  lived  long  enough  to  appreciate 
the  extravagance  of  such  an  assertion.  Nevertheless, 
she  was  touched,  being  readily  accessible  to  the 
.emotions  of  her  juniors. 

"  Poor  you !  "  she  murmured,  sincere  enough  in  her 
compassion.  "  Frankly,  though,  I'm  afraid  you  have 
done  for  yourself  .As  for  me,  I  am  a  miserable  sinner  ; 
I  often  do  things  that  I  ought  not  to  have  done,  so 
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it  isn't  hard  for  me  to  show  mercy  to  other  miserable 
sinners.  But  Doris  is  different.  Play  her  false  once 
and  you'll  get  no  second  opportunity.  I  don't  say 
that  she's  right,  I  only  say  that  she's  hke  that." 

"  At  least,"  urged  Harold,  feehng  that  he  had 
gained  something,  if  it  was  not  very  much,  "  you 
yourself  don't  set  me  down  as  past  pardon." 

"  Probably  I  shouldn't  if  I  were  in  her  place.  Prob- 
ably, if  I  were  in  her  place,  I  should  let  you  off  with 
a  wigging,  in  consideration  of  your  being  really  sorry. 
The  trouble  is  that  I  am  not  Doris." 

"  Still  you  have  some  influence  with  her." 

"  Uncommonly  little.  Well,  you  have  come  to  ask 
me  to  intercede  for  you,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  No,  I  didn't  come  with  any  intention  of  that  kind. 
Perhaps  I  did  hope  that  you  could  help  me  a  little." 

"  Which  is  really  asking  me  to  intercede  for  you,  you 
know.  My  dear  boy,  doesn't  it  strike  you  that  that  is 
asking  for  a  good  deal  ?  Say  that  I  have  some  influ- 
ence with  Doris — 1  haven't,  but  never  mind — how 
would  you  expect  a  more  or  less  intelligent  woman 
of  the  world,  situated  as  I  am,  to  act  ?  You  have 
spoken  openly  with  me  and  I'll  be  as  open  with  you. 
There  is  a  possibility  of  Doris's  making  a  marriage 
which  any  mother  would  be  glad  to  see  her  daughter 
make  and  which  is  more  than  approved  of  by  the 
man's  people.    Tony  Durbridge  ..." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know,"  broke  in  Harold ;  "  Lady 
Grace  told  me  long  ago.  But  Lady  Grace  sees  things 
as  she  wants  to  see  them.  I  can't  think  that  Doris 
would  ever  consent  to  marry  a  man  whom  she  doesn't 
love,  and  what's  more,  I  don't  believe  that  Durbridge 
cares  for  her,  except  in  a  sort  of  fatherly  v/ay." 

"  You  may  be  right.  I  was  of  your  opinion  at  first ; 
of  late  I  have  been  rather  inchned  to  think  differently. 
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However,  I  haven't  pressed  Doris,  nor  shall  I.  I'm 
benevolently  neutral.  But  what  I  want  to  point  out 
is  that  it's  hardly  for  you  to  appeal  to  my  benevolence. 
Supposing  I  had  to  choose  between  you,  with  your 
precarious  income,  not  to  speak  of  your  somewhat 
sullied  record,  and  the  blameless,  opulent  Tony,  into 
which  scale  do  you  think  I  should  be  tempted  to 
throw  my  feather-weight  ?  It's  no  more  than  a  feather- 
weight, when  all's  said." 

Harold  nodded  and  sighed.  "  Yes,  I  quite  see  that 
it  would  be  average  cheek  to  ask  you  to  back  me  up. 
I'm  not  asking  for  that,  though  ;  really  I'm  not ! 
Advice,  perhaps — if  you'll  have  the  pity  and  the 
patience  to  ad\4se  me.  You  told  me  just  now  that  in 
these  matters  Doris  is  her  own  mistress,  and  I  know 
she  is.  Very  well,  you  may  say,  she  knocked  me  out 
as  forcibly  as  she  could,  and  there's  an  end  of  it.  That 
was  how  I  felt  about  it  myself  until  a  day  or  two  ago. 
I  didn't  play  the  one  small  card  that  was  left  in  my 
hand  because  I  was  certain  that  it  would  be  useless  ; 
but  I  still  hold  it,  and  why  shouldn't  I  give  it  a  trial  ? 
I  can't  be  worse  off  than  I  am,  you  see." 

"  What  is  this  last  card  of  yours  ?  "  Mrs.  Raymont 
inquired. 

"  It's — please  don't  laugh,  this  is  tremendously 
serious  to  me — it's  a  sixpence." 

Mrs.  Raymont  could  not  help  laughing  a  little. 
"  Is  that  what  you  value  it  at  ?  "   she  asked. 

"  Very  likely  it  isn't  worth  as  much  ;  I  can't  tell 
until  I've  tried.  What  it  stands  for  is  a  right  of 
supphcation  in  the  last  resort  which  she  gave  me 
leave  to  make.  It  was  one  afternoon  when  she  and 
I  had  had — well,  a  bit  of  a  breeze.  She  gave  me  the 
sixpence,  after  she  had  scratched  her  initials  upon  it, 
and  said  that  if  it  ever  came  to  our  quarrelhng  in 
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deadly  earnest,  I  was  to  give  or  send  it  to  her.  Then, 
if  it|was  at  all  possible,  she  would  forgive  me,  what- 
ever I  might  have  done." 

"  And  you  haven't  sent  it  all  this  time  ?  " 
"  I  haven't.  '  I  wish  I  had  ;  but  you've  no  idea  how 
utterly  crushed  I  thought  myself.  Only  these  last 
days  I've  come  to  see  that  it  would  be  madness  to 
neglect  any  chance,  no  matter  how  poor  a  one.  In 
short,  what  I  resolved  to  do  was  to  slip  down  to 
Clympstone  and  stay  in  the  village  until  I  got  an 
opportunity  of  catching  her  alone.  I  shan't  say  a 
word,  unless  she  lets  me  ;  I  shall  just  drop  down  on 
my  knees  and  hold  out  the  sixpence  to  her." 

Mrs.   Raymont   straightened  herself  in  her  chair, 
looking  for  the  first  time  grave  and  apprehensive. 
"  Oh,    you   can't   do   that  !  "    she   exclaimed.      "  If 
you  talk  about  madness,  nothing  could  be  more  mad, 
and  if  you  want  advice,  I've  no  doubt  about  how  to 
advise  you.     It  would  not  be  possible  for  you  to  he 
perdu  in  the  village  ;    your  arrival  would  be  known 
to  the  whole  neighbourhood  in  a  few  hours  and  you 
would  expose  Doris  to — to  all  manner  of  unpleasant- 
nesses.    Don't  you  understand  that  your  affair  with 
her  hasn't  hitherto  been  so  much  as  suspected  by  a 
soul  beyond  our  three  selves  and  that  you  haven't 
the  shadow  of  a  right  to  make  it  public  ?    Whatever 
you  do,  you  mustn't  dream  of  going  to  Clympstone." 
"  Is  there  any  other  way  in  which  I  can  meet  her  ?  " 
"  I  don't  know  that  there  is.    I'm  not  in  favour  of 
your  meeting  her,  mind  ;  I'd  much  rather  you  didn't." 
"  But,  Mrs.  Raymont,  I  simply  must  see  her  !  " 
"  Over  my  prostrate  body,  then  !     I  forbid  you  to 
do  any  such  thing." 

Mrs.    Raymont    essayed    to    look   ferocious ;     but 
neither  her  features  nor  her  disposition  lent  them- 
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selves  readily  to  such  demonstrations.  A  smile 
spread  itself  over  her  face  as  she  resumed  : 

"  Come,  let's  see  whether  we  can't  compromise. 
The  post  remains  open  to  you.  Or,  if  you  think  that 
that  method  would  be  more  effective,  I'll  go  so  far  as 
to  transmit  your  token  for  you.  Foolish  and  rather 
immoral  of  me,  I'm  afraid,  but  in  for  a  penny  in  for 
a  sixpence  !    Hand  it  over,  if  you've  got  it  with  you." 

Harold  produced  the  coin,  smiling  in  return  ;  for 
he  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  Mrs.  Raymont  was 
both  sensible  and  indulgent.  "  You  think  that  would 
be  the  best  plan  ?  "   he  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  say  that  it  wiU  come  off  and  I '"won't 
pretend  to  be  eager  that  it  should.  If  I  consent  to 
act  as  a  go-between,  it  will  only  be  to  the  extent  of 
forwarding  your  token  to  Doris  and  teUing  her  that 
you  requested  me  to  do  so.  Not  one  syllable  shaU  I 
say  in  support  or  defence  of  you.  Either  she'U  write 
you  a  letter  or  she'll  answer  you  by  not  writing." 

"  She  may  write  to  you  perhaps." 

"  Not  on  that  subject,  if  I  know  her.  Moreover,  I 
don't  wish  to  be  consulted  by  her  or  you.  I've  nothing 
to  say — nothing  more  than  what  I  have  been  saying. 
If  that  has  seemed  to  you  at  all  encouraging,  let  me 
assure  you  that  it  wasn't  meant  to  be." 

Nevertheless,  he  went  his  way  more  than  a  trifle 
encouraged,  as  well  as  grateful,  Mrs.  Raymont — ^good 
soul ! — had,  he  now  saw,  preserved  him  from  com- 
mitting an  impulsive  blunder,  and  her  practical  aid 
showed  that  she  must  have  a  soft  place  in  her  heart 
for  him,  despite  her  expUcit  proclamation  of  neutraHty, 

He  was  not  mistaken.  Mrs.  Raymont's  heart  was 
ever  soft  towards  the  afflicted  and  distressed,  especially 
towards  such  as  chanced  to  be  young  and  comely. 
Although  this   poor  love-sick  boy   would   assuredly 
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recover  from  his  love-sickness,  as  everybody  always 
does,  she  paid  him  the  tribute  of  an  unfeigned  S5mipathy 
and  commiseration.  That  had  not  prevented  her 
from  snatching  at  an  alternative — any  alternative — 
to  his  perilous  scheme.  There  was  no  knowng  what 
might  not  have  happened,  had  he  been  suffered  to 
carry  it  into  effect ;  there  was,  indeed,  no  knowing 
what  might  not  result  from  the  adoption  of  her  alterna- 
tive. It  was  just  one  of  those  situations  which  were 
bound  to  arouse  the  latent  streak  of  romance  in 
Doris's  complex  make-up,  the  very  thing  to  make  her 
impetuously  turn  her  back  upon  herself  and  upon 
prospects  to  which  she  had  of  late  displayed  a  visible 
and  growing  inclination.  Mrs.  Raymont's  stay  at 
Clympstone  House  had  persuaded  her  that  Tony,  in 
the  event  of  his  proposing,  would  not  be  refused.  And 
there  were  substantial  grounds  for  the  belief  that 
Tony  would  end  by  proposing,  though,  to  be  sure, 
he  was  taking  rather  a  long  time  about  it.  Doris  and 
he  were  inseparable  ;  day  after  day  they  went  out 
riding  together — often,  it  was  true,  accompanied  by 
Jacky  on  his  pony  ;  but  that  was  just  like  Tony, 
whose  demeanour  was  scarcely  that  of  a  suitor  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  yet  who  could  not 
be  ignorant  of  the  conclusion  drawn  by  other  inmates 
of  the  house.  Lady  Grace,  treating  the  betrothal  as 
a  virtually  accomplished  fact,  would  not,  in  any  case, 
have  left  him  in  doubt  as  to  that.  Now  it  was  as  cer- 
tain as  anything  in  an  uncertain  world  can  be  that 
Tony  and  Doris  would  be  solidly,  sedately  happy 
together  as  husband  and  wife.  It  was  not  at  all 
certain — far  from  it ! — that  Doris  would  find  happiness 
in  a  love-match  which  had  little,  apart  from  its  being 
a' love-match,  to  recommend  it.  ]\Iartinscliff,  a  sort  of 
dower-house  which  a  mother-in-law  might  without 
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scruple  accept  as  a  gift  from  her  son-in-law,  may  have 
held  out  additional  temptations.  After  all,  one  is 
human. 

Mrs.  Raymont,  revolving  these  thoughts  in  her 
mind  while  she  revolved  the  portentous  sixpence 
between  her  finger  and  thumb,  was  fain  to  ask  herself 
whether  she  had  not  undertaken  to  do  a  most  unwise 
thing.  Rather,  she  knew  that  she  had,  under  pressure 
of  the  paramount  importance  of  waving  Harold  away 
from  Clympstone.  Well,  it  was  in  her  power  to 
withhold  performance  from  the  undertaking.  Harold, 
getting  no  answer  from  Doris,  would  assume, 
as  he  had  been  advised  to  do,  that  no  answer 
was  tantamount  to  an  answer,  and  matters  would 
follow  their  natural  course.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
despatch  the  pleading  sixpence  to  Doris  would  be  to 
take  a  huge  risk.  Really  a  risk  altogether  too  great  ! 
To  give  Mrs.  Raymont  her  due,  self-deception  was 
not  one  of  her  vices.  She  fully  realised  that  in  break- 
ing her  word  to  the  young  man  she  would  be  behaving 
dishonourably,  and  deliberate  dishonour  was  as  un- 
attractive to  her  as  it  is  to  most  people.  All  the 
same,  there  was  much  at  stake.  Keep  her  word,  and 
it  was  highly  probable  that  she  would  lay  up  a  long 
period  of  repentance  for  herself  and  others.  When 
you  are  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  you  must 
make  your  choice. 

Possibly  it  may  be  thought  that  Mrs.  Raymont's 
choice  fell  upon  the  enemy  of  mankind  when  she  put 
on  her  hat,  walked  out  into  the  dusty  square  and 
dropped  the  coin  that  she  was  carrying  down  a  grating 
destined  for  the  reception  of  surface  drainage. 


CHAPTER  XX 

-     IN   THE   MARTINSCLIFF    GARDEN 

IF  Doris  stayed  on  at  Clympstone  House,  instead  of 
moving  to  Yarmouth  with  her  mother,  as  she 
could  easily  have  done,  it  was  not  because  she  was 
under  any  illusion  as  to  what  the  prolongation  of  her 
visit  gave  lookers-on  to  take  for  granted.  She  would 
indeed  have  had  to  be  abnormally  dense  if  Lady 
Grace's  affectionate  demonstrations  and  the  evident 
recognition  of  the  state  of  affairs  by  Lady  Grace's 
guests  had  failed  to  enlighten  her.  Everybody  knew 
what  was  afoot — everybody  except,  apparently,  Tony, 
who  enjoyed  himself  very  much  in  company  which  was 
congenial  to  him,  claimed  it  as  a  daily  privilege  and 
was,  as  usual,  ignorant  of  or  indifferent  to  the  com- 
ments of  his  neighbours.  Doris  was  a  chum  of  his, 
Jacky  was  a  chum  of  his  ;  so  of  course  he  devoted 
the  whole  of  his  spare  time  to  riding  or  walking  with 
them  :  the  thing  seemed  to  be,  from  his  standpoint, 
as  simple  as  that.  Lady  Grace,  taking  some  credit  to 
herself  for  her  forbearance,  abstained  from  reminding 
him  that,  according  to  all  received  social  rules,  such 
attentions  as  his  involved  intentions.  More  prudent, 
she  judged,  to  let  him  regulate  his  conduct  in  his 
own  way.  He  was  an  extraordinarily  tiresome  person 
to  deal  with  ;  but  since  he  was,  after  all,  a  gentleman 
and  not  a  bom  idiot,  he  must  realise  that  his  conduct 
rendered  a  proposal  obligatory. 

Doris  sometimes  wondered,  not  without  a  touch  of 
amusement,  whether  he  did  in  fact  realise  that.     As 
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for  her  own  conduct,  she  would  not  have  been  where 
she  was  unless  she  had  been  clear  in  her  mind  asto  its 
outcome.  If  Tony  wished  her  to  marry  him,  she  would 
marry  him.  She  stood  where  she  had  done  before 
Harold's  irruption  into  her  life — with  this  difference, 
that  she  had  plucked  and  tasted  Dead  Sea  fruit.  No 
more  of  that  for  her  !  Now,  as  before,  she  had — at 
any  rate,  it  looked  as  though  she  had — an  opportunity 
of  giving  unalloyed  satisfaction  all  round  by  becoming 
the  wife  of  a  man  for  whom  she  had  a  very  real  affection 
and  in  whom  she  knew  that  she  could  place  implicit 
trust.  Did  not  trust  lie  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter  ?  Love  may  atone  for  almost  everything, 
but  not  for  the  lack  of  that  essential,  and  what  more 
wretched  fate  can  befall  a  woman  than  to  be  tied  to  a 
husband  whose  word  is  worthless  ?  She  was  thankful 
to  have  escaped  so  intolerable  a  lot.  Her  heart  was 
very  hard  against  Harold.  Also,  to  tell  the  truth,  it 
was  very  sore  ;  but  she  was  resolved  that  he  should 
not  break  it.  She  could  and  would,  should  the  occa- 
sion arise,  be  a  good  wife  to  dear  old  Tony,  a  good 
daughter  to  her  mother  and,  upon  the  whole,  a  suffi- 
ciently contented  woman,  as  contentment  goes.  The 
arising  of  the  occasion  remained,  meanwhile,  a  dubious 
factor.  Tony,  when  they  rode  or  walked  together,  was 
his  old  kindly,  rather  taciturn  self — glad,  no  doubt,  to 
have  her  with  him,  but  not  more  glad  than  of  yore  and 
certainly  not  perturbed  by  consciousness  of  a  project 
which  could  be  no  secret  to  him.  Once  or  twice, 
however,  she  caught  him  scrutinising  her,  as  it  were 
interrogatively,  and  divined  that  he  was  taking  the 
project  into  more  or  less  serious  consideration  ;  per- 
haps asking  himself  what  she  would  say,  should  he 
decide  to  broach  it.  Almost  she  contemplated,  with 
an  inward  laugh,  addressing  to  him  the  classic  formula 
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of  "  Barkis  is  willin'."  Really  it  might  come  to 
that  ! 

One  morning  he  announced,  with  a  beaming  counte- 
nance, that  he  had  a  bit  of  good  news  for  her. 

"I'm  sure  you'll  think  it  good  news  that  our  friend 
Dyke  has  got  a  job  which  ought  to  fit  him  like  a  glove. 
It's  the  agency  of  my  Northamptonshire  property  and 
it  will  be  vacant  in  a  month  or  two.  You  may  con- 
gratulate me  as  well  as  him,  for  he's  exactly  the  man 
I  wanted  to  get  hold  of.  I've  had  the  affair  in  my 
mind  for  the  last  ever  so  long,  but  I  couldn't  say 
anything  about  it  until  I  was  sure  of  its  coming  off. 
Now  he  tells  me  that  he  has  been  down  to  inspect  his 
future  home  and  is  quite  pleased  with  it.  So  that's  all 
right." 

Doris  had  a  momentary  pang  at  her  heart.  If  only 
this  boon  had  been  vouchsafed  to  Harold  a  little 
sooner  !  Yet  it  was  doubtless  well  for  her  that  it 
hadn't.    Her  only  remark  was  : 

"  Captain  Dyke  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  you." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it !  I  think  myself  jolly  fortunate 
to  have  got  him,  and  Clements,  my  retiring  agent, 
is  of  the  same  opinion.  Wish  I  could  have  persuaded 
Dyke  to  run  down  here  for  a  bit ;  but  he  won't  come, 
confound  him  ! — though  I  did  dangle  you  before  his 
nose  as  a  bait." 

"  I'm  glad  he  didn't  rise,"  said  Doris.  "  Between 
ourselves,  I  think  I  have  seen  as  much  of  Captain 
Dyke  as  I  care  to  see." 

Tony  pricked  up  his  ears.  "  Eh  ? — what's  that  ? 
Anything  wrong  with  him  ?  " 

"Oh,  well,  I  liked  him  better  here  than  I  did  in 
London.  Surroundings  make  a  difference,  I  suppose, 
and  some  of  his  London  surroundings  didn't  show  him 
in  a  particularly  flattering  light.     Besides,  one  can't 
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help  hearing  rumours,  true  or  false,  about  one's 
acquaintances." 

"  Ah,  3'ou're  thinking  of  the  widow,  I  expect.  I 
heard  some  silly  talk  myself.  All  stuff  and  nonsense  ; 
though  I'll  allow  that  I  wish  he'd  drop  Lady  Hard  wick 
and  I  wish  he  hadn't  been  staying  with  the  woman 
when  he  wrote.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  he's 
a  good-hearted  chap  and  he  doesn't  fancy  turning  the 
cold  shoulder  to  people  who  have  sho\Mi  him  kindness 
in  one  way  or  another.  But  I  can  tell  you  what  he 
isn't.    He's  no  fortune-hunter  ;   I'll  go  bail  for  that." 

"  You  would  go  bail  for  any  friend  of  yours,"  re- 
turned Doris,  laughing.  "  Quite  right  of  you,  I 
daresay.  Only,  as  Captain  Dyke  isn't  a  friend  of  mine 
any  more,  it's  nothing  to  me  whether  he  hunts  fortunes 
or  not." 

It  was  still  something  to  her,  as  she  was  made  to 
feel — at  first  angrily,  afterwards  in  a  less  resentful 
spirit.  The  circumstance  of  his  being  Lady  Hard- 
wick's  guest  did  not  give  her  more  than  a  passing 
impression  of  his  infidehty  ;  for  she  was  quick  to  per- 
ceive that  if  he  had  indeed  been  engaged  upon  the 
pursuit  of  Lady  Hardwick's  fortune,  he  would  not 
have  closed  with  Tony's  offer.  Why  should  he  ? 
Clearly  Lady  Hardwick's  husband  would  have  no 
use  for  a  land  agency.  Rather  she  saw  him  vacillating 
(as  in  truth  he  had  been)  between  an  obligation  which 
could  not  be  evaded  and  a  desperate  hope  of  somehow 
or  other  evading  it.  Pitiable,  of  course,  but — that  was 
Harold  ! 

In  the  afternoon  she  excused  herself  from  accom- 
panying Tony  and  Jacky  on  the  accustomed  ride  and, 
wandering  down  to  Martinscliff,  seated  herself  upon  a 
bench  in  the  garden,  where  she  allowed  her  thoughts 
to  dwell  on  happier  days.     Happy  they  had  been, 
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those  dear  dead  days,  of  which  the  summer  silence, 
the  whispering  of  the  sea-breeze,  the  fragrance  of  the 
herbaceous  borders  and  a  host  of  other  small  details 
acutely  reminded  her,  and  it  was  she  who  had  killed 
them.  Not  without  good  and  sufficient  cause — if 
any  cause  for  killing  happiness  can  in  truth  be  good 
and  sufficient.  Perhaps  the  truth  was  that  love  simply 
cannot  be  killed,  though  happiness  can.  Perhaps  to 
forgive  unto  seventy  times  seven  may  not  be  so  much 
a  counsel  of  perfection  as  a  counsel  of  sheer  self- 
interest,  provided  that  one  loves  the  offender  enough. 
Harold,  in  short,  might  conceivably  be  forgiven, 
though  he  could  not  be  whitewashed.  He  was  untrust- 
worthy ?  Yes,  but  we  are  none  of  us  angels,  and 
room  for  repentance  must  be  conceded  to  us  while 
we  breathe.  May  not  any  and  every  transgression  be 
wiped  out  if  only  love  be  there  to  act  as  the  all-healing 
salve  ?  She  had  intimated  as  much  to  Harold  when 
she  had  given  him  that  unforgotten,  unforgettable 
sixpence.  Now  that  she  came  to  examine  herself 
faithfully,  she  was  fain  to  own  that  she  had  longed, 
in  a  subconscious  fashion,  for  him  to  make  her  the 
sign  which  he  had  not  made.  Would  he  not  have 
made  it  if  he  had  really  loved  her  ?  Possibly,  even 
loving  her,  he  would  not,  after  what  she  had  said  to 
him.  Yet  it  seemed  strange  that  he  should  have  left 
any  stone  unturned.  .  .  . 

She  rose,  walked  down  to  the  shore  and  gazed  with 
sad  eyes  across  the  glittering  blue  water.  Bob  trotting 
soberly  at  her  heels.  Bob,  Hke  all  wise  dogs,  reflected 
his  owner's  moods  and  knew  that  this  was  not  a  day 
for  scampering  after  sticks.  When  she  came  to  a  stand- 
still, he  got  up  on  his  hind-legs,  placed  his  fore-paws  on 
her  knees  and,  using  his  eyes  as  organs  of  speech,  said, 
"  Never  mind  it,  dear  mistress,  whatever  it  is.    There 
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are  lots  of  nice  things  in  the  world,  and  you've  always 
got  me,  remember." 

Doris  bent  down  over  him  and  kissed  his  shaggy 
head.  "  Yes,  that's  so,  old  man,"  she  answered. 
"  What  has  been  can  never  be  again,  and  we  won't 
set  up  a  howl  about  it.  Goodbye,  dead  days  ;  our 
business  is  to  put  a  brave  face  upon  the  live  ones." 

That  was  her  final  conclusion.  Most  likely  it  had 
also  been  Harold's  conclusion,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not 
thought  fit  to  avail  himself  of  the  mute  protest  which 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  make.  Not  improbably  her 
words  of  dismissal  had  deprived  him  of  even  the  wish 
to  make  it.  Better  so,  whispered  common  sense.  Love 
and  common  sense  have  little  to  do  with  one  another, 
and  when  it  comes  to  a  struggle  between  the  two,  the 
latter  is,  in  most  instances,  the  safer  guide. 

Common  sense  was  at  that  same  moment  finding  a 
convinced  advocate  in  Jacky  Hartley,  who  was 
jogging  homewards  by  the  side  of  his  big  companion 
after  a  gallop  over  the  moor.  Jacky  had  for  some  time 
been  seeking  an  opportunity  of  putting  a  question  to 
which  he  desired  to  have  a  categorical  reply,  and  the 
present  opportunity  was  not,  in  his  judgment,  one  to 
be  missed. 

"  I  say,"  he  began,  "  what  about  your  marrying 
Aunt  Doris  ?    Haven't  you  made  up  your  mind  yet  ?  " 

Tony  turned  in  his  saddle  and  looked  down  gravely 
at  his  round-faced  interrogator.  "  Young  'un,"  said 
he,  "  you're  a  bit  too  uppish.  When  I  make  up  my 
mind  about  a  thing,  I  don't  take  small  boys  into  my 
confidence." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  returned  the  unsnubbed 
Jacky.  "  You  can  say  anything  you  like  to  me  ; 
I  shan't  chatter.  But  I  do  hear  a  lot,  you  know,  one 
way  and  another,  and  I  can  tell  you  this — everybody 
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wants  you  to  make  up  your  mind  and  everybody's 
wondering  why  you  don't." 

"  They  are,  are  they  ?  "  was  Tony's  rejoinder. 
"  Let  them  wonder." 

"  Yes,  but  I  expect  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
really,"  persisted  Jacky,  "  and  they  all  think  it'd  be 
a  jolly  good  thing  if  you'd  say  so — Granny  and  Lady 
Grace,  the  whole  lot."  To  clinch  the  matter,  he  added 
emphatically,  "So  do  L" 

"  You're  forgetting  your  Aunt  Doris,"  observed  Tony. 

"  No,  I  ain't.  Aunt  Doris  is  waiting  for  you,  the 
same  as  the  rest  of  'em.  I  don't  mind  saying  now," 
continued  Jacky  confidentially,  "  that  I  was  rather 
funky  about  her  at  one  time.  The  idea  was  that  she 
was  gone  on  Captain  Dyke,  but  that  was  all  tosh.  I 
thought  I'd  make  sure  ;  so  I  asked  her,  and  she  told 
me  he  was  a  rotter." 

"  You  cheeky  young  rascal !  your  aunt  ought  to 
have  smacked  you.  I  don't  believe  she  ever  used  such 
language." 

"  Well,  I  don't  particularly  remember  the  language," 
Jacky  confessed,  "  but  that  was  what  she  meant. 
Ask  her  yourself,  if  you  want  to  know." 

Tony  broke  into  a  sudden  loud  laugh.  "  I'm  afraid 
I  haven't  your  impudence,"  said  he.  "  Jacky,  my 
son,  you're  a  sharp  little  beggar,  but  you've  a  heap 
to  learn  yet — quite  a  heap.  They'll  teach  you  at 
school — the  golden  rule — that  a  wise  boy's  law — is 
to  hold  his  jaw.  I  give  you  that  in  rhyme  as  an  aid 
to  memory.  Repeat  it  to  yourself  every  morning 
after  you've  said  your  prayers,  and  some  day  you'll 
call  me  blessed  for  having  rubbed  it  into  you.  Another 
thing  :  don't  you  take  it  into  your  small  head  that 
you  know  other  people's  business  better  than  they 
know  it  themselves." 
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All  who  knew  Tony  Durbridge  knew  that  he  was 
not  addicted  to  that  common  form  of  delusion.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  pretty 
competent  judge  of  his  own  business  ;  so  that  he  was 
unUkely  to  receive  enlightenment  concerning  it  from 
the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings.  It  may  be,  never- 
theless, that  Jacky's  prattle  had  served  to  confirm 
certain  surmises  of  his,  or  even  to  crystalhse  certain 
fluid  purposes.  Walking  home  from  church  with 
Doris  on  the  following  day,  which  was  a  Sunday,  he 
said  : 

"  Let's  have  a  look  in  at  MartinscHff.  I  want  to  see 
whether  the  garden  is  being  kept  tidy." 

"  It  is,"  she  answered  ;   "I  was  there  yesterday." 

"  Never  mind  ;  we  shall  have  it  to  ourselves  any- 
how.   The  fact  is  I've  something  to  say  to  you." 

She  knew  at  once  what  he  was  going  to  say,  and  in 
a  very  few  minutes  he  had  said  it. 

"  Doris  my  dear,"  he  began,  after  he  had  led  the 
way  to  the  bench  of  her  previous  afternoon's  musings 
and  they  had  seated  themselves  upon  it,  "  you  and  I 
can't  pretend  to  be  in  the  dark  about  the  plan  that 
our  friends  have  been  good  enough  to  fix  up  for  us. 
Of  course,  for  the  sake  of  getting  along  comfortably, 
we've  had  to  pretend,  but  now  it's  on  my  conscience 
to  ask  you  what  you  think  of  it.  Tell  me  straight  out ; 
don't  be  afraid  of  treading  on  my  toes.  The  way  I 
look  at  it  myself  is  this.  It's  a  sound  enough  plan 
upon  the  face  of  it  and  what  you  might  call  a  promising 
one — that  is,  setting  sentiment  aside.  I'm  bound  to 
set  sentiment  aside  ;  the  reflection  of  my  ugly  mug 
when  I  shave  every  morning  would  tell  me  that,  if 
nothing  else  did.  But  from  other  points  of  view — 
my  mother's  and  your  mother's  and  all  the'rest — our 
marriage  would  have  a  lot  to  say  for  itself.     We're 
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the  best  and  dearest  of  friends — always  have  been  and 
always  shall  be,  I  hope,  whatever  answer  you  may 
give  me.  You  love  this  old  place  as  much  as  I  do  ; 
the  kind  of  life  that  suits  me  suits  you  ;  I  don't  think 
it's  going  beyond  the  truth  to  say  that  in  a  great  many 
ways  we're  fitted  for  one  another.  The  question  is, 
can  we  do  better  ?  Or  rather,  can  you  do  better  ? — 
for  it  stands  to  reason  that  /  can't.  I  don't  promise 
that  I  could  make  you  happy,  because  there's  no 
knowing,  but  you  may  be  sure  that  I'd  do  my  level 
best." 

"I'm  quite  sure  of  that,"  was  Doris's  reply.  "  1 
would  do  my  very  best  to  make  you  happy  too.  Dear 
Tony,"  she  went  on,  "I  like  the  way  you  put  things 
and  I  agree  with  all  that  you  say  ;  only — we  aren't 
the  least  little  bit  in  love  with  one  another,  are 
we?  " 

Tony's  tanned  cheeks  took  on  a  dusky  red  colour. 
"  I'm  not  such  an  infernal  ass  as  to  suppose  that  you 
could  be  in  love  with  me,"  he  protested  a  little  gruffly. 
"  Of  course  you're  not." 

"  Nor  you  with  me." 

"  Well,  we  aren't  talking  about  love,  we're  talking 
about  marriage,"  Tony  returned.  "  You  know  just 
what  I  am — know  more  of  me  than  anybody  else 
does,  I  believe.    Do  you  think  you  could  marry  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Doris,  "  I  could  and  I  will,  if 
you  really  wish  it.  You're  good  and  you're  safe  and 
I'm  very,  very  fond  of  you,  Tony.  But  there's  one 
thing  that  I  ought  to  tell  you,  though  I  rather  hate 
doing  it.  .  .  ." 

"  Don't  tell  me,  then." 

"I'm  afraid  I  must.  You  ought  to  be  told  that 
not  very  long  ago  I  was  in  love  with  someone  whom 
I  should  have  married  if — well,  if  he  had  been  what 
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I  thought  he  was.  When  I  found  that  he  wasn't, 
there  was  an  end  of  it  for  ever," 

"  Certain  of  that,  Doris  ?  " 

"  Absolutely.  And  you  may  be  certain  that  I  shall 
never  have  any  doubts  or  regrets.  Only  I  had  to  tell 
you." 

"  Then  we  needn't  give  the  subject  another  thought. 
I  don't  believe  in  husbands  and  wives  telling  one 
another  everything  ;  depend  upon  it,  they  never  do. 
A  nice  figure  I  should  cut  if  I  were  to  start  confessing 
all  the  fool  things  that  I've  done  in  my  time  !  No, 
no  ;  so  long  as  you  trust  me  and  I  trust  you,  it's 
enough.  We  know  what  we're  about.  You  say  you 
aren't  going  to  have  any  regrets,  and  naturally  I  shall 
have  none." 

That  they  both  knew  what  they  were  about  was 
beyond  question,  and  Doris  was  relieved,  if  somewhat 
surprised,  by  Tony's  apparent  lack  of  curiosity.  Never 
can  an  unromantic  betrothal  have  been  sealed  in  terms 
less  ambiguous  ;  but  perhaps  the  prospects  of  its 
resulting  in  a  successful  union  were  thereby  enhanced. 
A  firm  clasp  of  the  hands  did  duty  for  embraces,  and 
when  Tony  and  Doris  took  their  places  at  the  luncheon 
table.  Lady  Grace  saw  nothing  in  their  bearing  to 
presage  her  eviction  from  her  seat  at  the  head  of  it. 

Immediately  after  the  meal  was  over,  however, 
she  was  given  the  information  for  which  she  had  been 
kept  waiting  such  an  unconscionably  long  time,  and 
her  full  approval  was  at  once  bestowed  upon  the 
couple. 

"  My  dear,"  said  she,  kissing  Doris  affectionately, 
"  you  don't,  of  course,  surprise  me.  Tony  does  a 
Httle,  because  it's  always  surprising  to  find  him  doing 
the^^indicated  thing  ;  still  I  will  say  for  him  that  when 
he  does  come  to  a  decision  he  never  looks  back." 
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With  that  reassuring  attestation,  she  sat  down  at 
her  writing-table  and  straightway  composed  a  para- 
graph for  insertion  in  the  Times  and  the  Morning  Post, 
remarking,  while  she  did  so,  that  "  before  the  end  of 
the  year  "  was  as  near  as  approximation  to  the  date 
of  the  wedding  as  was  required  for  the  present. 

Thus  it  was  that  Harold,  awaiting  daily  with  a 
sinking  heart  some  sign  of  response  to  his  despatched 
token,  learned  through  the  medium  of  the  public 
Press  that  none,  save  that  sinister  one,  was  to  be 
granted  to  him. 


IP. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

PURGATORY 

"    A    MARRIAGE  has  been  arranged  and  will  shortly 

l\.  take  place  between  Captain  Dyke,  formerly  of 
the  24th  Hussars  and  JuHa,  widow  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hard  wick." 

Lady  Grace  Durbridge,  reading  the  above  item  of 
news  aloud  one  morning  to  an  audience  of  two,  re- 
marked :  ' '  Your  agent  knows  how  to  feather  his  nest, 
Tony,  it  seems.  I  remember  seeing  that  Lady  Hard- 
wick  at  some  committee  meetings  in  the  war  time. 
Overdressed,  very  common  and,  I  should  say,  well  on 
the  wrong  side  of  forty.  Reputed  to  be  rolling  in 
money,  though.  The  cynicism  of  these  modern  youths  ! 
I  quite  Uked  young  Dyke  too.  At  least  he  was  a 
gentleman,  and  I  shouldn't  have  expected  him  to  do  a 
thing  of  this  kind." 

"  Damn  the  fellow  !  "  ejaculated  Tony,  who  seldom 
gave  such  forcible  utterance  to  his  sentiments. 

It  was  to  be  assumed  that  when  Doris  had  made  a 
certain  avowal  to  him,  Tony  had  divined  to  what 
particular  person  she  had  referred  ;  but  that  was 
scarcely  a  reason  for  damning  the  fellow.  Rather  he 
should  have  welcomed  confirmation  of  the  fellow's 
alleged  un worthiness.  Perhaps,  however,  he  only 
meant  to  express  some  natural  annoyance  at  the  prob- 
able loss  of  a  land-agent  whom  he  had  been  at  no 
mall  pains  to  secure. 

Doris  shrugged  her  shoulders  slightly  and  said  :  "I 
Q  ^2s 
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heard  in  London  that  he  was  being  attentive  to  the 
lad3^    I  daresay  he  will  be  quite  happy  with  her." 

Tony  shot  a  quick  side-glance  at  his  betrothed,  whose 
unmoved  countenance  ought  to  have  freed  him  from 
uneasiness,  if  he  felt  any.  She  might  have  cared  for 
Harold  Dyke  once,  but  evidently  she  did  not  care  two 
pins  what  became  of  him  now,  and  if  the  announcement 
of  his  coming  marriage  had  been  designed  as  a  sort  of 
coimterblast  to  that  of  her  own,  it  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  very  effective  one. 

It  had  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  called  forth  by 
any  such  fatuity.    Harold,  on  reading  news  which  put  ^ 
the  extinguisher  for  ever  upon  the  rather  faint  flame  of  •  r 
his  hopes,  had  simply  accepted  Julia  Hardwick  as  the  + 
foreordained  corollary  to  its  extinction.      Julia's  lien 
upon  his  fealty  was  not  to  be  gainsaid ;  debts  must  be 
paid  in  this  way  or  in  that.    The  way  in  which  he  had 
for  a  time  contemplated  discharging  his  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  satisfy  his  creditor  ;    so  it  behoved  him  to 
give  her  what  she  would  presumably  deem  satisfaction. 
What  the  deuce  did  it  matter  ?     \Miat  did  anything 
matter  ? 

In  that  mental  condition  he  reverted  to  Maidenhead 
and  the  performance  (as  he  vaguely  conceived)  of  a 
duty.  It  was  not  going  to  be  pleasant  ;  yet  neither  was 
it,  he  thought,  going  to  be  specially  repulsive.  To  be 
stricken  to  death  is  to  be  in  a  sense  invulnerable,  and 
his  dead  heart  was  no  more  susceptible  of  pain  than 
a  numbed  body.  Besides,  Julia  had  of  late  given 
evidence  of  a  sobriety  and  restraint  in  keeping  with  her 
years.  To  be  sure,  she  had  kissed  his  hand,  thereby 
driving  liim  off  the  premises  in  a  panic  ;  but  that 
incident  had  occurred  when  he  had  still  been  a  more  or 
less  alive  and  sentient  being.  She  might  kiss  his  cheek 
or  his  lips  now  if  she  chose  ;   it  was  all  one  to  him. 
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Well,  that  was  a  way  of  talking,  just  as  his  pro- 
nouncing himself  defunct  was  a  way  of  talking.  He 
did  not  in  truth  entertain  with  such  detachment  the 
notion  of  being  kissed,  although  it  may  be  said  without 
exaggeration  that  he  would  not  have  minded  being 
killed.  And  kissed  he  was — unblushingly,  exuberantly, 
overwhelmingly  kissed  !  Julia,  from  the  moment  that 
she  saw  her  long  patience  and  forbearance  rewarded, 
cast  reticence  to  the  winds  and  revealed  herself  to  his 
aghast  gaze  as  a  woman  not  only  passionate  and 
adoring  but  avid  of  response.  Gone  was  all  affectation 
of  mature  solicitude,  vanished  the  last  shred  of  mother- 
liness.  She  took  him  as  dreadfully  at  his  word  as 
though  she  had  been  in  the  plenitude  of  her  youth 
and  charms,  (oh,  but,  hang  it,  she  could  never  have 
had  any  charms  !)  and  embraced  him  with  a  joyous 
abandon  that  left  him  breathless.  His  word,  it  must 
be  admitted,  had  been  incautious  ;  if  he  had  known 
how  to  borrow  a  leaf  from  Tony's  book,  he  would  have 
offered  life  companionship  in  quite  another  style. 
But  he  was  young  enough  and  simple  enough  to  imagine 
that  there  is  only  one  way  of  proposing  to  a  woman, 
and  he  adopted  it.  Awkwardly  and  unconvincingly 
indeed  ;  still  he  did  adopt  it,  with  the  aforesaid 
appalling  consequences. 

"  Dearest,"  cried  the  infatuated  Julia,  "  why,  oh 
why  didn't  you  speak  sooner  ?  " 

She  might  well  ask,  (supposing,  by  an  impossibility, 
that  she  did  not  know),  but  even  she  can  hardly  have 
looked  for  a  veracious  answer.  He  made  some  sort  of 
a  mumble,  inwardly  cursing  the  day  of  his  birth  and 
perceiving  that  it  would  be  vain  to  hint  at  the  sedate 
attachment  which  represented  the  utmost  that  it  was 
in  his  power  to  bestow  upon  his  future  consort. 

It  may  be  thought  that  poor  Harold  Dyke  was  rightly 
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served  ;  yet  the  hardest-hearted  of  readers  will  acknow- 
ledge that  his  punishment  was  a  heavy  one.  He  had 
in  truth  lost  everything  that  was  worth  having — the 
girl  whom  he  loved,  the  sympathy  of  his  friends,  his 
own  remnant  of  self-respect.  The  very  people  who, 
as  Lady  Hardwick's  guests,  had  so  obligingly  furthered 
his  suit  allowed  themselves  a  spice  of  irony  in  their 
fehcitations,  letting  him  see  what  they  thought  of  him 
in  his  part  of  an  ardent  lover.  And  he  had  to  play 
that  part  ;  there  was  no  evading  it  ;  all  he  could  look 
forward  to  was  the  day,  which  must  surely  come,  when 
he  would  be  enabled  to  give  it  decent  burial.  Mean- 
while, his  captivity  was  paraded  with  drum  and 
trumpet  ;  caresses  were  lavished  upon  him  under  the 
twinkling  eyes  of  amused  spectators  ;  if  there  was 
any  form  of  indignity  that  he  might  have  been  spared, 
Juha  did  not  grant  him  the  benefit  of  it. 

"  You  must  excuse  me  and  Harold,"  she  would  say 
to  her  visitors,  with  an  insensate  giggle.  "  We  know 
you're  laughing  at  us,  but  we  can't  help  it.  We're 
having  the  time  of  our  lives,  you  see." 

He  was  certainly  having  a  time  hitherto  unparalleled 
in  his.  Compared  with  it,  the  trenches  had  been  a 
veritable  garden  of  the  gods.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
he  wrote  to  Tony,  resigning  the  land-agency.  Julia 
would  not  hear  of  his  retaining  it,  nor  in  any  case 
could  he  have  endured  to  be  beholden  to  Doris's 
afhanced.  No  doubt  Durbridge  was  an  awfully  good 
fellow,  and  it  was  a  desirable  match  for  her  to  make 
and  all  that ;  but  she  didn't  love  him,  and  Durbridge 
must  be  well  aware  that  she  didn't.  Unreasonable 
though  it  might  be,  he  could  not  repress  a  sore  feeling 
of  resentment  against  his  supplanter.  However,  he 
wished  the  couple  joy  in  his  letter,  that  much  being 
obhgatory. 
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To  his  own  coming  nuptials  he  made  no  direct 
allusion,  merely  saying  that  he  gave  up  the  agency 
"  for  reasons  that  I  daresay  you  \sill  understand." 

Durbridge  would  have  seen  the  newspapers  and 
would  assuredly  have  set  him  down  as  knave  or  fool 
or  both.    No  use  to  insinuate  lame  excuses. 

Tony's  reply  was  curt  and  frosty.  He  was  sorry  that 
the  Northamptonshire  plan  had  fallen  through  and  he 
was  much  obliged  for  his  correspondent's  good  wishes. 
Honesty,  it  might  be  gathered,  forbade  him  to  recip- 
rocate them,  but  he  desired  his  compliments  to  Lady 
Hardwick  and  he  was  "  yours  truly,"  Short  Tony's 
letters  always  were,  but  not  quite  so  short  as  that  nor 
terminating  upon  a  note  of  such  distant  formality. 
Harold  felt  as  if  the  old  fellow's  cane  had  been  laid 
across  his  back.  Not  that  whipping,  actual  or  meta- 
phorical, could  add  much  to  his  misery  and  self- 
contempt.  These  reached  a  degree  of  intensity  visible 
even  to  Julia,  who,  for  that  matter,  was  not  as  purblind 
as  it  suited  her  to  appear.  Her  love  was  of  an  order 
not  incompatible  with  accesses  of  jealous  rage,  and 
the  unhappy  Harold  was  more  than  once  to  behold  his 
fond  devotee  transformed  into  a  termagant.  The 
worst  of  it  was  that  such  manifestations  invariably  led 
up  to  an  effusive,  desolating  redintegratio  amoris. 

The  advent  of  chill  autumnal  rains  brought  some 
mitigation,  inasmuch  as  Lady  Hardwick  was  thereby 
driven  back  to  Lancaster  Gate,  while  her  victim 
obtained  at  least  a  few  daily  hours  of  privacy  and 
respite  in  Ryder  Street.  Not  a  great  many,  it  is  true  ; 
for  she  was  renovating  the  rooms  which  were  to  be 
consecrated  to  his  use  in  the  good  time  coming,  and 
she  made  a  point  of  his  attendance  during  her  inter- 
minable visits  to  upholsterers  and  vendors  of  faked 
antiques.    Abstractedly  looking  on,  one  afternoon,  at 
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the  purchase  of  a  brazenly  counterfeit  Sheraton 
bureau,  he  was  accosted  by  another  lady  customer  in 
the  person  of  Mrs.  Hartley.  Mrs.  Hartley  used  no 
pohte  figure  of  speech  in  saying  that  she  was  glad  to 
see  Captain  Dyke.  Her  opinion  was  that  she  had  been 
happily  instrumental  in  clearing  Captain  Dyke  out  of 
other  people's  way  and  that  events  had  shown  how 
right  she  had  been  about  him  all  along  ;  so  it  was  a  real 
plccLSure  to  execute  a  little  crow  over  him. 

"  Buying  furniture  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Prices  are  down- 
right prohibitive  in  these  days  ;  but  I  suppose  that 
doesn't  matter  to  you.  I'm  trying  to  find  some  wedding 
present  for  my  sister  that  won't  be  beyond  my  humble 
means.  We're  all  delighted  about  her  engagement, 
and  she's  in  the  seventh  heaven,  dear  girl  !  A  very 
long-standing  affair,  as  I  daresay  you  know.  Oh,  how 
do  you  do.  Lady  Hardwick  ?  I  didn't  know  you  were  in 
town,  or  I  should  have  called  to — er — congratulate  you." 

The  designed  pause  which  preceded  Mrs.  Hartley's 
offered  congratulations  did  not  escape  Lady  Hardwick, 
who  answered  briskly,  "  Thank  you  very  much.  Let 
me,  in  return,  congratulate  you  and  your  sister.  Sir 
Anthony  Durbridge  is  a  wealthy  man,  I  believe. 
Perhaps  a  little  advanced  in  life  for  her,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all !  "  Mrs.  Hartley  declared.  "  Tony  isn't 
nearty  as  old  as  he  looks  ;  though,  unlike  many  people, 
he  doesn't  attempt  to  look  younger  than  he  is.  Always 
such  a  mistake,  those  attempts,  don't  you  think  so  ? 
Time  won't  be  denied,  try  as  we  may.  As  for  Captain 
Dyke,  I  must  say  that  he  looks  ridiculously  young. 
But  then,  to  be  sure,  he  is  young — in  years." 

Having  thus  dehcately  implied  that  that  did  not 
exclude  Captain  Dyke  from  being  old  in  iniquity,  she 
beamed  upon  the  recipient  of  her  compliment,  ignoring 
the  stormy  gleam  in  Juha's  eyes. 
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"  I  suppose  you  haven't  been  to  see  mother  yet  ?  " 
she  blandly  inquired.  "  She  will  have  to  be  very  busy 
now,  getting  Doris's  trousseau.  Not  too  busy  to  see 
you,  though,  I'm  sure,  if  you  have  time  to  call." 

"  We  haven't  time  for  anything,"  struck  in  Lady 
Hardwick,  "  except  our  own  affairs.  Now,  Harold 
dear,  we  ought  to  be  getting  along." 

Seated  beside  her  in  the  car,  Harold  came  in  for  the 
backwash  of  her  displeasure.  "  \\Tiat  did  that  cat 
mean  by  her  impudence  ?  Disappointment  and 
jealousy,  I  suppose.  Wanted  to  make  out  that  her 
red-headed  sister,  who  tried  so  hard  to  catch  you,  had 
done  better  for  herself." 

"  There  can't  be  much  question  as  to  her  having 
done  better  for  herself,"  Harold  observed.  "  If  Miss 
Raymont  had  been  out  to  catch  a  husband — but  of 
course  she  wasn't — she  would  hardly  have  hesitated 
between  Durbridge  and  a  pauper  like  me." 

"  Anyhow,  she  did  try  to  catch  you  and  she  failed." 

"  I  assure  you  she  didn't." 

"  Didn't  fail  or  didn't  try  ?  You  may  assure  me  of 
anything  you  hke,  Harold,  but  let  me  assure  you  that 
I  am  neither  blind  nor  deaf.  Oh,  it's  of  no  consequence; 
only  I  must  say  that  the  least  you  could  have  done 
was  to  snub  that  insolent  woman." 

"  I  don't  think  she  meant  to  be  insolent,"  said 
Harold  wearily. 

"  You  know  just  as  well  as  I  do  that  she  did.  Well, 
I  shall  cut  her  after  this,  and  I  expect  you  to  do  the 
same." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  can't  promise  to  be  so  bad-mannered," 
Harold  plucked  up  spirit  to  return. 

"  It  seems  that  you  enjoy  being  insulted.  You'U 
tell  me  next  that  you  propose  to  do  as  she  asked  you 
and  call  on  her  mother." 
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"  I  haven't  the  sUghtest  wish  to  call  on  Mrs.  Ray- 
mont,"  Harold  declared. 

"  \Miether  you  wish  it  or  whether  you  don't,  Harold, 
you'll  oblige  me  by  never  darkening  Mrs.  Raymont's 
door  again.  I  forbid  you  to  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  those  people." 

To  forbid  this  or  that  course  of  action  is  to  create  in 
the  average  human  being  a  desire  to  adopt  it ;  still  it 
was  not  only  a  natural  inclmation  to  assert  what  re- 
mained to  him  of  independence  that  gave  the  lie  to 
Harold's  disclaimer  of  a  wish  to  see  Mrs.  Raymont. 
He  did^now  that  the  suggestion  had  been  made  to 
him — experience,  for  several  reasons,  a  strong  wish  to 
see  her.  He  wanted  to  know  what  effect,  if  any,  his 
transmitted  token  had  had  upon  Doris  ;  he  wanted 
almost  more  to  have  a  talk  with  the  kindly  little  lady 
who  had  been  a  friend  to  him  throughout  and  who, 
as  he  reflected,  with  a  shrug  and  a  dreary  laugh,  was 
probably  the  only  one  amongst  his  friends  whom  he 
had  not  contrived  to  estrange.  And  with  him  the 
impulse  to  confide  his  troubles  to  a  friendly  ear  was 
at  all  times  powerful.  Lying  broad  awake  that  night, 
he  said  to  himself  that  he  would  violate  no  social  con- 
vention by  calling  in  Connaught  Square.  Nothing, 
save  Julia's  interdict,  stood  in  the  way  of  his  doing 
so.  For  that  matter,  Mrs.  Hartley  had  intimated 
(mahciously,  no  doubt,  yet  with  a  show  of  verisimili- 
tude) that  it  would  give  her  mother  pleasure  to  see 
him. 

Now,  if  there  was  anyone  whose  appearance  in  her 
drawingroom  was  calculated  to  give  Mrs.  Raymont 
sensations  quite  the  reverse  of  pleasurable,  it  was  the 
young  man  whom  she  had  deliberately  immolated  on 
the  altar  of  expediency.  Apart  from  the  repugnance 
which  we  are  all  said  to  feel  for  those  whom  we  have 
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injured,  she  had  reasons  for  finding  the  entrance  of 
this  lugubrious  and  (as  it  seemed  to  her  guilty  con- 
science) accusing  visitor  specially  unwelcome.  There- 
fore her  reception  of  him  was  so  perceptibly  short  of 
its  wonted  urbanity  that  he  was  fain  to  make  an 
apologetic  opening. 

"  I  met  Mrs.  Hartley  yesterday.  She  told  me  that 
you  were  very  busy,  but  she  said  I  might  venture  to 
look  in  upon  you." 

"  Well,"  answered  Mrs,  Raymont,  "  I  am  immensely 
busy  just  now  and  .  .  .  But  please  sit  down.  I  hope 
you  haven't  come  to  reproach  me." 

"  Oh,  no,"  was  Harold's  meek  reply  ;  "  I've  nobody 
but  myself  to  reproach." 

"Because,"  Mrs.  Raymont  went  on,  "you  must 
remember  that,  when  I  saw  you  last,  I  warned  you 
that  it  was  out  of  my  power  to  give  you  any  help. 
Indeed  I  warned  you,  besides,  that  I  wasn't  at  all 
disposed  to  help  you." 

"  You  did,"  Harold  acknowledged.  "  Of  course  you 
could  do  no  more  for  me  than  what  you  promised  to 
do,  and  it  was  awfully  good  of  you  to  do  as  much. 
All  the  same,  I  believe  you  did  feel  some  pity  for  the 
luckless  devil  that  I  was,  and  God  knows  I'm  more  to 
be  pitied  now  than  I  was  then  !  " 

Mrs.  Raymont  did  not  look  touched.  "  At  all 
events,"  she  remarked,  "  you  haven't  lost  any  time  in 
consoling  yourself." 

He  heaved  a  great  sigh.  "  We  needn't  talk  about 
consolation.  I  should  think  you  must  understand 
that  ...  in  short,  that  I  couldn't  very  well  help 
myself.  Don't  you  see  how  the  thing  came  about  ? 
I  was  desperate  and — and  I  was  under  certain  obliga- 
tions ;  it  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  that  my  future 
didn't  matter  a  hang.     But  I  tell  you  that  if  I  had 
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known  what  it  was  going  to  be  like,  I  should  have 
turned  tail." 

Mrs.  Raymont  raised  her  eyebrows.  "  So  bad  as 
that  ?    Hadn't  you  better  turn  tail,  then  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  ?    I'm  tied  and  bound." 

It  was  diihcult  for  a  kind-hearted  woman  to  refuse 
him  all  commiseration.  "  I  suppose  you  are,"  said 
Mrs.  Raymont  musingly,  "  now  that  you  have  thrown 
up  Tony's  land-agency.  My  poor  boy,  you  have  a 
positive  genius  for  landing  yourself  in  blind  aUeys  !  " 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  that,"  he  quickly  returned  ;  "  don't 
imagine  that  I'm  afraid  of  destitution.  I  should  be 
only  too  thankful  .  .  .  but  what's  the  good  of  talking  ? 
\\Tien  a  thing's  done,  it's  done."  He  went  on  timidly, 
after  a  pause  :  "  Doris  is  happy,  isn't  she  ?  Did  she 
say  anything  to  you  about  the  sixpence  ?  " 

"  She  hasn't  referred  to  the  subject.  Yes,  I  think 
she  is  quite  happy,  and  I  am  sure  her  choice  has  been 
made  with  open  eyes.  She  hasn't  your  unfortunate 
trick  of  deciding  today  and  repenting  tomorrow,  I 
needn't  say,"  added  Mrs.  Raymont,  with  a  touch  of 
defiance  in  her  voice,  "  that  I  am  quite  happy  about 
her." 

He  nodded  dejectedly.  Mrs,  Raymont  was  hoping 
and  praying  that  he  would  go  away  ;  but,  as  he  showed 
no  disposition  to  move,  she  was  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  a  touch  of  the  spur. 

"  Will  you  think  me  brutal,"  she  asked,  "  if  I  sug- 
gest that  you  and  Doris  had  better  not  meet  ?  It 
would  be  disagreeable  for  you  both,  and  I  am  expecting 
her  to  return  from  her  shopping  presently." 

"  Is  she  with  you  ?  Mrs.  Hartley  didn't  tell  me  that," 
said  Harold,  flushing  and  paling, 

"  Well,  she  is,  and  she  may  come  in  at  any  moment," 

At  that  very  moment  in  she  walked.    One  amazed 
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gleam  shot  from  her  eyes,  followed  on  the  instant  by 
an  icy  stare.  She  was  carrying  some  parcels,  but  she 
did  not,  after  depositing  them,  offer  her  hand  to  Harold 
who  returned  her  gaze  forlornly  and  who — hardly 
knowing  what  he  was  saying — had  the  ineptitude  to 
falter  out  excuses, 

"  I  came  to  see  Mrs.  Raymont.  .  .  .  I — I  didn't 
know  you  were  here." 

"  I  have  only  been  at  home  for  a  few  days,"  answered 
Doris,  with  complete  composure.  "I'm  afraid  we 
can't  ask  you  to  stay  to  tea.  Mother  and  I  are  due  at 
the  dressmaker's  in  half  an  hour." 

Mrs.  Raymont  felt  as  though  she  were  in  a  powder- 
magazine  lighted  by  bare  candles.  Doris  was  keeping 
her  head,  but  the  young  man  had  evidently  lost  his 
and  was  capable  of  any  enormity.  He  was  just  as 
likely  as  not  to  inquire  whether  his  sixpenny  bit  had 
been  received,  and  then — goodness  only  knew  what 
sort  of  a  catastrophe  might  not  follow  !  It  was  with 
profound  thankfulness  that  she  saw  him  make  for  the 
door.  She  almost  pushed  him  out  of  it  in  her  desperate 
anxiety  to  be  quit  of  him. 

"  Goodbye — goodbye  !  So  sorry  to  have  to  drive 
you  away  ;  but  these  dressmakers  !  .  .  .  They're  as 
rude  as  fashionable  doctors  if  one  dares  to  be  late  in 
keeping  one's  appointments  with  them." 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  she  threw  an  arm  round  her 
daughter's  waist,  murmuring,  "  Dear,  I  hope  this 
hasn't  upset  you." 

"  Upset  me  ?  "  returned  Doris  disdainfully.  "  Not 
in  the  smallest  degree.  I'm  rather  astonished,  that's 
all.  What  imaginable  reason  can  he  have  had  for 
coming  here  !  " 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Raymont,  "I've  no  quarrel 
with  him,  you  see,  and  he  seems  to  regard  me  as  a 
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kind  of  prop.  He's  one  of  those  unfortunates  who 
cry  aloud  for  propping  when  they're  in  distress,  and  I 
gather  that  the  widow  is  apt  to  be  distressing.  One 
doesn't  want  to  be  hard  upon  him,  poor  fellow  !  " 

"  Dear  mother,  it  isn't  in  you  to  be  hard  upon  any- 
one. You  couldn't  be  hard  upon  me  when  you  ought 
to  have  been  ;  so  I  don't  wonder  at  your  pitying  that 
— that  very  pitiable  man.  All  the  same,  I  hope  he 
won't  come  again." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  he  will,"  said  Mrs.  Raymont, 
smiling. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

MRS.    RAYMONT'S   conscience 

IF  it  went  against  Mrs.  Raymont's  nature  to  be 
hard  upon  a  fellow  sinner,  she  had  not  transmitted 
that  mild  proclivity  to  her  daughter,  who,  given  just 
occasion,  could  be  as  hard  as  you  please.  Just  occa- 
sion for  condemning  and  despising  Harold  Dyke,  Doris 
undoubtedly  had,  and  it  was  not  by  audacious  invasion 
of  a  house  from  which  she  had  once  dismissed  him 
with  ignominy  that  he  was  likely  to  soften  her  heart. 
Still  her  assertion  that  the  sight  of  him  had  not  upset 
her  was  only  true  in  so  far  as  it  had  not  deprived  her 
of  her  presence  of  mind.  Just  because  she  had  all  her 
wits  about  her  she  had  taken  swift  stock  of  him  in 
those  few  minutes  and  had  recognised  that,  whatever 
had  impelled  him  to  thrust  himself  upon  her  mother, 
it  had  not  been  audacity.  Nobody  could  have  looked 
less  audacious,  nobody  could  have  looked  more 
thoroughly  ill  and  wretched.  At  the  time  these 
symptoms  had  struck  her  as  rendering  him  additionally 
despicable ;  afterwards  the  recollection  of  them 
affected  her  otherwise.  His  haggard  visage  and  dull 
eyes  (that  merry  face  of  his  so  woefully  metamor- 
phosed !)  haunted  her  all  the  time  that  she  was  being 
fitted  at  the  dressmaker's  and  while  she  was  con- 
templating in  a  long  glass  the  image  of  her  own  un- 
impaired health.  A  species  of  remorse  came  upon  her. 
Harold — there  was  no  question  about  it — was  pro- 
foundly miserable,  and  it  was  she  who  had  made 
him  so.    Not  Lady  Hardwick,  though  Lady  Hardwick 
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might  well  be  a  contributing  factor.  No  ;  he  could 
not  have  betaken  himself  to  Connaught  Square  to 
bemoan  the  step  to  which  he  was  committed.  Perhaps 
he  was  not  overburdened  with  pride  ;  yet  he  had 
a  sufficient  sense  of  the  ridiculous  to  restrain  him 
from  soliciting  sympathy  on  that  score.  Why,  then, 
had  he  come  ?  The  question  was  unanswerable, 
because  he  could  not  possibly  have  imagined  that  the 
dead  past  was  susceptible  of  revival ;  but  what  was 
plain  to  Doris,  who  never  cared  to  shirk  unwelcome 
facts,  was  that,  in  spite  of  everything,  he  still  loved  her. 
And  that  put  her  in  a  manner  to  shame.  She  repented 
of  nothing  that  she  had  done  ;  she  could  have  dealt 
with  him  and  with  events  in  no  other  way.  She  had 
been  straight,  he  had  been  crooked  ;  if  their  necessary 
rupture  had  brought  grief  upon  him,  the  blame  lay 
at  his  own  door,  not  at  hers.  Nevertheless,  there 
remained  to  his  credit — or,  at  all  events,  for  his  partial 
excuse — a  constancy  which  she  was  not  able  to  claim. 
She  had  shown  that  she  could  be  hale  and  hearty  and 
contented  without  him  ;  he,  it  seemed,  could  not 
boast  of  a  corresponding  resilience.  Once  more,  as 
in  the  Martinscliff  garden  on  a  sunny  afternoon,  she 
wondered  whether,  supposing  that  he  had  hoisted  the 
ultimate  signal  which  he  might  have  hoisted  but  had 
not,  she  would  have  had  the  heart  to  take  no  notice 
of  it.  Well,  he  had  seen  fit  to  refrain — which,  no  doubt, 
was  all  for  the  best. 

Her  somewhat  mitigated  attitude  towards  the  man 
who,  with  all  his  weaknesses  and  falsities,  had  to  be 
allowed  a  certain  measure  of  fidelity  was  not  shaken 
by  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Hartley,  who,  on  the  following 
day,  gave  a  gleeful  description  of  the  little  passage  at 
arms  which  had  taken  place  in  the  furniture  shop. 

"I'm  afraid  I  was  the  least  bit  sarcastic  with  Lady 
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Hardwick,"  the  complacent  Sybil  owned,  "  but  really 
she  asked  for  it  by  insinuating  that  Tony  was  too  old 
for  you.  Imagine  the  impudence  of  the  woman, 
throwing  stones  out  of  her  glass  house  !  And  if  you 
had  heard  the  way  she  ordered  her  wretched  young 
fiance  about  !  As  for  Captain  D^^ke,  I  never  saw  a 
man  look  so  cowed  and  chapf alien.  I  daresay  he 
guessed  that  I  had  taken  his  measure  pretty  accu- 
rately all  along.  I'm  not  often  wrong  in  my  impres- 
sions of  people,  though  you  and  mother  thought  I  was 
prejudiced  against  him,  I  know.  One  doesn't  expect 
too  much  of  needy  adventurers  ;  still  I  must  say  that 
there's  an  effrontery  about  this  marriage  of  his."  .  .   . 

"  Upon  your  showing,  his  effrontery  wasn't  con- 
spicuous," observed  Doris. 

In  truth  Harold's  engagement  had  neither  surprised 
nor  shocked  her.  His  acquiescence  in  Lady  Hard- 
wick's  payment  of  his  debts  had  been  shocking  ;  his 
aclgiowledgment  of  the  logical  consequence  was  not. 
Doris  understood  very  well  why  he  had  relinquished 
the  land-agency  and  why  he  had  made  the  formal 
proposal  expected  of  him.  She  understood,  too,  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  it  is  no  great  matter  to 
discharge,  in  so  far  as  may  be,  one's  duty  to  others. 
Mutatis  mutandis,  that  was  her  own  case.  Her  case, 
to  be  sure,  involved  no  sort  of  humiliation,  seeing  that 
Tony  and  she  were  devoted  to  one  another  and  that 
they  v/ere  starting  without  pretence  or  concealment 
or  either  side  ;  still  the  analogy  was  near  enough  to 
warrant  a  touch  of  fellow  feeling. 

Mrs.  Raymont,  keeping  an  uneasy  watch  upoo  her 
daughter,  divined  a  little  of  all  this.  The  girl,  she 
noticed,  was  often  silent  and  preoccupied.  Not  for 
nothing  had  she  made  a  long  and  affectionate  study 
of  her  Doris,  who  was  not  in  love  with  Tony  Durbridge 
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and  who — lofty  scorn  and  indignation  notwithstanding 
— might  yet  be  in  love  with  the  only  man  whom  she 
had  ever  shown  the  smallest  sign  of  loving.  No  fear 
that  Doris,  having  set  her  hand  to  the  joint  ploughing 
of  Tony's  furrow,  would  look  back  ;  but  who  was  to 
say  that  she  might  not  have  consented  to  look  back, 
had  not  the  threads  of  destiny  been  tampered  with  ? 
Mrs.  Raymont,  in  short,  had  a  conscience,  and  her 
conscience  charged  her  with  having  done  evil  that 
good  might  come  of  it — always  a  dubious  policy  and 
sometimes  a  calamitous  one. 

However,  her  misgivings  and  anxieties  were  trans- 
ferred to  her  own  person  by  a  violent  chill,  contracted 
in  the  course  of  her  shopping  expeditions — a  most 
villainous  chill,  attended  by  shivering  fits  and  a  high 
temperature ;  insomuch  that  the  doctor  who  was 
called  in  promptly  diagnosed  influenza  and  ordered  the 
patient  to  bed.  Her  attack  developed  into  a  pretty 
severe  form  of  that  insidious  malady  ;  so  that  for  three 
or  four  days  she  had  reason  to  be  extremely  sorry  for 
herself.  Then  she  picked  up  rapidly  and  began  to 
laugh  at  the  doctor's  warnings  and  croakings.  At 
the  end  of  a  week  she  insisted  upon  leaving  her  bed, 
declaring  that  she  was  perfectly  well  and  ready  to 
resume  a  lot  of  neglected  jobs.  Although,  when  up 
and  dressed,  she  found  herself  unexpectedly  feeble, 
she  refused  to  be  daunted  and  would  not  be  dissuaded 
from  driving  out  on  a  wet,  blustering  afternoon  to 
superintend  an  extensive  purchase  of  millinery.  The 
natural  consequence  was  that  she  had  a  relapse,  which 
presently  culminated  in  pneumonia. 

This  time  the  fat  was  in  the  fire.  So  said  the  doctor, 
and  querulously  wondered  what  Miss  Ra3miont  could 
have  been  thinking  of  to  connive  at  her  mother's  im- 
prudence.    He  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  possibly 
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fatal  results  and  intimated  that,  should  his  patient 
succumb,  he  would  know  whom  to  blame.  Doris 
listened  to  him  at  first  with  stupefied  incredulity, 
afterwards  with  a  bitterness  of  self-reproach  which 
was  not  in  reality  justified.  She  had  implored  her 
mother  not  to  go  out  ;  she  had  only  given  way  from 
an  unfortunate  impression  that  convalescents  must 
not  be  thwarted  ;  she  had  taken  every  precaution 
and  had  cut  the  expedition  as  short  as  she  could.  But 
it  was  useless  to  wring  her  hands  over  the  irrevocable  : 
what  she  had  to  do  now  was  to  be  useful  and  to  keep 
life  in  her  mother's  alarmingly  frail  little  body.  Useful 
she  was,  as  the  soon  pacified  doctor  was  the  first  to 
admit.  She  had  acquired  the  rudiments  of  nursing 
in  her  hospital  days  ;  she  was  strong,  obedient  to 
orders,  untiring  in  the  execution  of  them,  and  he  gave 
her  the  meed  of  praise  that  was  her  due.  \\'hat  he 
could  not  and  did  not  give  her  was  hope — barring  that 
perfunctory  hope  exacted  by  the  traditions  of  his 
calling  and  taken  for  what  it  is  worth  by  all  who  have 
ears  to  hear.  To  all  who  had  eyes  to  see  it  was  only 
too  evident  that  Mrs.  Raymont  was  fighting  a  losing 
battle.  She  had  not  much  vital  force  ;  even  when  the 
critical  phase  of  her  illness  was  pronounced  to  be  over 
she  did  not  recover  strength  ;  the  best  that  could  be 
said  of  her  was  that  she  wanted  very  much  to  live  and 
did  her  utmost  to  second  the  efforts  of  those  about 
her.  A  good  patient,  but  not,  alas  !  responsive  to 
treatment.  With  a  heavy  heart,  though  with  reso- 
lutely cheerful  face  and  voice,  Doris  watched  the 
slow,  steady  deterioration  that  marked  the  slow 
passage  of  the  hours  and  days.  Naturally,  she  ex- 
aggerated the  magnitude  of  the  blow  with  which  she 
was  threatened,  a  blow  which  had  never  entered  into 
the^^field  of  her  vision  as  a  thing  to  be  reckoned  with  ; 
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but  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  she  cared  more 
for  her  mother  than  for  any  other  hving  being.  Always 
her  mother  had  stood  by  her,  always  there  had  been 
between  them  an  affection  and  mutual  comprehension 
none  the  less  deep  and  stable  because  it  had  not  taken, 
or  needed  to  take,  demonstrative  expression.  She 
kept  crying  out  inwardly,  "  I  can't  do  without 
mother !  "  To  which  the  hovering,  almost  visible 
Angel  of  Death  made  cold  reply,  "  Well,  you  will  have 
to  do  without  her." 

Sybil,  fussing  in  daily  with  lachr^'mose  and  im- 
practicable suggestions,  was  a  grasshopper-like  burden ; 
but  Tony,  who  came  up  from  Clympstone  to  ask 
whether  he  could  be  of  any  service,  answered  his  own 
question  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  presence.  Tony,  as 
usual,  said  little  and  was  too  honest  to  tell  a  flattering 
tale  :  there,  however,  he  was,  solid,  steadfast,  par- 
ticipating— a  living  symbol  of  the  trustworthiness  for 
which  Doris's  sick  soul  craved. 

"  I  can  say  things  to  you,"  she  told  him,  "  that  I 
couldn't  say  to  anyone  else  without  sounding  unfeeling. 
You  and  I  know  that  mother  won't  recover,  and  it's 
easier  somehow  to  bear  what  has  got  to  be  borne  when 
one  need  not  be  afraid  of  talking  about  it." 

He  nodded.  "  Yes,  that's  the  right  spirit.  Look 
things  squarely  in  the  face  and  your  pluck  won't  fail 
you  when  the  pinch  comes.  I  wouldn't  let  her  see 
that  you  despair,  though.  I've  known  more  than  one 
man  pull  through,  after  the  doctors  had  given  him 
up,  just  because  he  didn't  beheve  he  was  dying.  She 
doesn't  believe  she's  dying,  does  she  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  she  does,"  sighed  Doris.  "  Some- 
times I  almost  wish  she  did.  I  feel  as  if  we  were  in  a 
conspiracy  to  delude  her.  Although  she  has  never 
been  robust,  she  has  never  that  I  can  remember  had 
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a  serious  illness  before.  I'm  afraid  she  doesn't  under- 
stand.   And  she's  so  fond  of  life,  poor  dear  !  " 

"  That's  as  it  should  be,"  Tony  opined.  "  We've 
all  got  to  die,  but  it's  human  nature  to  make  a  fight 
for  hfe.  What's  the  good  of  throwing  up  the  sponge 
before  you're  beat  ?  " 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mrs.  Raymont  had  already 
made  that  mute  acknowledgment  of  defeat.  She  could 
not  but  be  conscious  that  her  strength  was  ebbing 
away,  and,  attached  though  she  was  to  life,  her  hold 
upon  it  and  desire  for  it  relaxed  in  step  with  her 
physical  exhaustion.  If  she  continued  to  display  a 
show  of  buoyancy,  it  was  for  her  daughter's  sake  and 
because  she  was  constitutionally  averse  to  making 
the  worst  of  things.  Things,  after  all,  were  not  so  bad. 
One  plays  one's  little  part  in  the  game  of  life  ;  the 
game  being  over,  one  retires  to  join  the  vast  throng  of 
forgotten  players,  giving  place  to  the  younger  genera- 
tion. And  with  regard  to  those  of  her  ovm  blood,  she 
could  say  that  she  had  done  her  best  for  them  according 
to  her  lights.  Her  lights,  it  was  true,  might  in  one 
instance  have  led  her  a  trifle  astray — had  at  least  led 
her  away  from  the  path  of  rigid  rectitude.  The 
memory  of  that  lapse  tormented  her  and  weighed  upon 
her.  No  harm  had  come  of  it ;  nothing  but  good  had 
come  of  it  ;  yet  she  had  a  feeling  that  it  ought  to  be 
avowed,  even  though  Doris  might  be,  probably  would 
be,  displeased  with  her.  So  one  evening  when  she  and 
her  daughter  were  alone  she  took  courage  to  say  : 

"  Dear,  I  suspect  that  I'm  not  much  longer  for  this 
world.  Oh,  of  course  I  may  be  mistaken  ;  perhaps 
I'm  not  as  ill  as  I  feel.  Only  it's  best  to  set  one's 
affairs  in  order  while  one  can,  and  I  shouldn't  like  to 
go  without  having  made  a  confession  to  you." 

Doris  was  more  moved  by   the  confession   above 
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formulated  than  interested  in  the  forthcoming  one, 
which  referred,  she  presumed,  to  some  trifling  pecca- 
dillo.   She  said  : 

"  You  can't  have  anything  to  tell  me  that  I  don't 
know  or  that  I  want  to  hear.  Whatever  it  may  be, 
you're  not  to  worry  about  it." 

Mrs.  Raymont  shook  her  head.  "  This  is  something 
that  you  don't  know  and  won't  like  to  hear.  It  will 
go  on  worrying  me  until  I  get  it  off  my  mind.  It's 
about  Harold  Dyke.  He  dropped  upon  me  here  the 
day  after  I  had  left  Clympstone  on  my  way  to  Yar- 
mouth, and  he  was  in  a  great  state  of  excitement  and 
agitation.  I  daresay  you  can  guess  what  brought 
him.  You  see,  Tony's  having  given  him  that  agency 
made  him  independent,  and  I  suppose  it  was  only 
natural  that  he  should  have  begun  to  wonder  whether 
a  reconciliation  with  you  was  quite  past  praying  for. 
Anyhow,  he  was  deeply  penitent,  and  I  couldn't  refuse 
to  listen  when  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  tell  me  the 
whole  story  of  your  quarrel.  I  must  own  that  he 
didn't  seem  to  me  to  have  behaved  with  such  desperate 
atrocity.  He  told  you  a  fib,  no  doubt ;  but  he  was  in 
a  cleft  stick,  and  some  fibs  are  venial,  so  long  as  they 
haven't  the  bad  luck  to  be  exposed.  Well,  his  luck 
was  bad.  I  didn't  give  him  a  word  of  encouragement ; 
still"  .  .  . 

"  Still  you  were  sorry  for  him,"  interrupted  Doris  ; 
"  it  wouldn't  have  been  you,  dear  mother,  if  you 
hadn't  been  sorry  for  him.  But  you  were  perfectly 
right  to  discourage  him,  if  that's  all  that  weighs  upon 
your  soft  heart.    Mine  isn't  as  soft  as  yours." 

"  That  isn't  quite  all,"  Mrs.  Raymont  resumed. 
"  Do  you  remember  giving  him  a  sixpence  once,  after 
you  and  he  had  had  some  wrangle,  and  telling  him 
to  produce  it  as  a  peace  offering  in  case  you  should 
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ever  fall  out  more  seriously  ?  He  called  it  his  last 
card  ;  he  had  a  wild  notion  of  rushing  down  to  Clymp- 
stone  and  playing  it.  That  simply  couldn't  be  allowed  ! 
I  explained  to  him  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be 
disastrous,  and  in  the  end  he  was  persuaded  to  intrust 
me  with  his  token,  which  I  said  I  would  forward  to 
you  for  him." 

Doris  had  turned  white.  "  And  you  didn't  forward 
it  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  strained  voice. 

"  I  didn't.  Perhaps  my  sending  it  would  have  made 
no  difference  ;  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  sent  it.  No, 
there's  no  '  perhaps '  ;  I  certainly  ought  to  have 
kept  my  promise  and  sent  it.  But  the  temptation  to 
leave  well  alone  was  very  strong.  I  knew  that  you 
were  upon  the  point  of  accepting  Tony  ;  I  knew  that 
there  was  just  a  risk  of  your  throwing  away  your  best 
chance  of  happiness,  and,  to  save  you  from  that  risk, 
I — threw  away  the  sixpence.  There  ! — now  you 
know.    Was  it  inexcusable  of  me  ?  " 

Doris  was  very  near  to  answering  that  it  was. 
Instantly  and  with  cruel  poignancy  she  realised  what 
had  been  done  to  her  by  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  one  for  whose  loyalty  she  would  have  gone  to  the 
stake.  Could  nobody  in  this  world  be  trusted,  then  ? 
On  that  very  afternoon  when,  in  the  gardens  at  Mar- 
tinscliff,  she  had  been  all  but  ready  to  pardon  Harold, 
and  when  his  omission  to  make  the  final  appeal  that 
he  might  have  made  had  been  the  determining  factor 
in  her  resolve  to  dismiss  him  from  her  thoughts  for 
ever,  he  had  been  essaying  to  convey  to  her  a  message 
which  would  not — she  knew  that  now — have  been 
delivered  in  vain  !  What  had  followed — her  engage- 
ment to  Tony,  Harold's  reckless  acceptance  of  Lady 
Hardwick,  the  marring  of  two  lives — had  been  her 
mother's  work.     Well  meant  ?     Oh,  of  course  ;    but 
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none  the  less  monstrously,  inhumanly  wicked  !  Her 
heart,  which  she  had  just  called  hard,  turned  to  stone 
within  her.  She  thought  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
"God  may  forgive  you,  but  I  never  can  !  " 

All  this  passed  through  her  mind  in  a  minute.  In 
the  same  short  space  of  time  it  was  borne  in  upon  her 
that,  at  any  and  every  cost,  her  dying  mother  must 
be  suffered  to  depart  in  peace.  That  was  imperative, 
unless  remorse  was  to  be  added  to  the  misery  of  a 
bitter  disillusionment,  and  it  was  perhaps  the  instinct 
of  self-protection  as  much  as  anything  else  that 
enabled  her  to  say  hoarsely  : 

"  Never  mind.    Forget  it  !  " 

More  than  that  she  was  powerless  to  force  out  of 
her  parched  mouth  ;  but  Mrs.  Raymont,  wide-eyed 
and  apprehensive,  snatched  eagerly  at  the  implication 
of  pardon. 

"  Doris,  dear,  you  aren't  angry  with  me,  then  ? 
You  do  believe  that,  with  so  much  at  stake,  my  one 
thought  was  for  your  future  ?  " 

Doris  made  a  gesture  of  assent.  Speak  she  could 
not,  and,  the  trained  nurse  entering  providentially  at 
that  moment,  she  slipped  out  of  the  room. 
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"  T  'LL  forgive  the  black  villain  if  he  dies,  but  as 
1  sure  as  he  lives,  please  God,  I'll  be  the  death  of 
him  !  "  a  pious  Irishman  is  said  to  have  answered  the 
priest  who  was  urging  the  duty  of  extending  pardon 
to  a  moribund  enemy.  The  sentiment,  however 
reprehensible,  is  one  which  finds  an  echo  in  many  a 
human  heart.  When  those  who  have  done  us  some 
grievous  wrong  lie  upon  the  verge  of  dissolution  we 
may  remember  and  give  effect  to  the  Divine  injunction 
respecting  trespasses  against  us  ;  but  if,  instead  of 
dying,  they  incontinently  revive,  we  are  apt  to  feel 
that  clemency  has  been  extorted  from  us  by  a  false 
pretence  and  that  such  conduct  is  hardly  cricket. 
Not  in  language  so  crude — nor  indeed  in  any  depreca- 
tory language  at  aU — did  Doris  deal  with  her  mother's 
advance  towards  recovery.  She  was  thankful,  she  was 
overjoyed,  she  could  have  hugged  the  doctor  for  his 
cautious  pronouncement  of,  "  Well,  Miss  Raymont,  I 
won't  say  that  all  danger  is  at  an  end  yet,  but  I  can 
tell  you  that  there  is  a  marked  improvement  and  I 
see  every  reason  to  hope  for  its  continuance."  Yet, 
after  the  first  flood  of  intense  relief  had  spent  itself, 
there  did  come  to  her  a  somewhat  sharpened  sense 
of  her  mother's  faithlessness  and  her  own  magnanimity. 
Perhaps  she  would  not,  or  could  not,  have  been  so 
magnanimous  had  she  foreseen.  .  .  . 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  possible  that  confession 
and  absolution  had  saved  ]\Irs.  Raymont's  life.    There 
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was  no  doubt  that  she  had  begun  to  mend  from  the 
moment  of  making  peace  with  her  daughter  and  her 
conscience,  and  she  herself  attributed  what  she  called 
a  miracle  to  that  cause,  as  subserving  the  intervention 
of  Providence. 

"  If  I  had  died  without  letting  you  hear  the  truth, 
I  believe  I  should  have  gone  to  a  bad  place,"  she 
declared.  "  Now  it  looks  as  if  I  were  going  to  live  and 
even,  if  I  can  manage  it,  make  some  atonement." 

"  The  best  atonement  you  can  make  is  to  get  well," 
was  Doris's  reply.    "  To  me,  I  mean." 

"  Ah,  you're  thinking  of  poor  Harold  Dyke  !  I  wish 
I  could.  .  .  ." 

"  But  of  course  you  can't,"  said  Doris.  "  Don't 
let  us  talk  any  more  about  it.  Do  as  I  told  you  and 
forget  it." 

She  did  not  want  to  talk  any  more  about  it,  although 
she  was  thinking  continually  of  Harold,  whose  injury 
had  been  at  least  as  great  as  hers.  To  make  atonement 
to  Harold  was  manifestly  impossible  ;  still  she  could 
not  help  longing  for  some  way  of  rendering  him 
aware  that  it  was  not  she  who  had  treated  him  with  the 
cruelty  which  he  must  have  ascribed  to  her.  Had 
he  not  a  right  to  be  told  that  his  token  had  never 
been  received  ?  Had  not  she,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
a  right  to  exonerate  herself  so  far  ?  At  her  mother's 
expense,  yes  ;  but  justice  is  justice,  and  her  mother, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  would  incur  no  worse 
penalty  than  the  loss  of  one  man's  esteem.  She  went 
so  far  as  to  begin  a  letter  to  him,  but  soon  had  to 
abandon  the  attempt.  A  letter,  no  matter  how 
worded,  would  inevitably  imply  too  much.  Not  that 
the  implication  would  be  misleading.  If  Harold  were 
to  assume  that  she  still  loved  him,  he  would  not  be 
wrong.     She  did  still  love  him  and,  what  was  more, 
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she  had  ceased  to  despise  or  even  blame  him.  The 
fact  of  his  having  tried  to  transmit  the  gage  of  his 
fidehty  to  her  had  not  done  away  with  his  original 
offence,  but  that  effort  of  his  had,  by  some  illogical 
process  which  did  not  require  analysis,  since  it  con- 
cerned nobody  but  herself,  made  his  offence  appear 
defensible.  She  saw  now  that  her  anger  at  the  time 
had  been  out  of  proportion  to  his  guilt.  He  had  not 
been  untrue  to  her,  although,  being  in  a  strait,  he  had 
foolishly  told  her  an  untruth.  It  was  she  who  had 
been  untrue  to  him  and  to  her  pledged  word — or 
such,  at  all  events,  must  needs  have  been  his  con- 
clusion. And  that  conclusion,  for  anything  that  she 
could  do  to  remove  it,  he  would  retain  to  his  dying 
day,  even  if  long  before  his  dying  day  it  should  have 
lost  all  importance  for  him.  The  intermittent  sting 
and  pain  of  it  would  be  with  her  up  to  hers. 

She  had  said  that  her  change  of  feeling  concerned 
only  herself  ;  but  did  it  not  also  a  little  concern  her 
future  husband  ?  Ought  she  not  to  tell  him  that  the 
love  to  which  she  had  owned  as  a  bygone  affair  was 
not  so  extinct  as  she  had  led  him  to  believe  ?  Upon 
reflection,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  obligatory,  and  she 
dreaded  one  quite  certain  resi^lt  of  such  a  step,  which 
would  be  to  set  him  against  her  mother.  He  would, 
it  might  be  taken  for  granted,  judge  Mrs.  Raymont 
with  the  severity  of  a  truth-telling  man  ;  besides 
which,  he  might  well  deem  an  existing  contract 
cancelled  by  what  she  had  done.  Tony,  moreover, 
was  just  then  upon  the  very  best  of  terms  with  his 
mother-in-law  elect. 

"  Dear,  good  woman  !  "  said  he,  emerging  radiantly 
*rom  an  interview  with  the  convalescent,  "  she  wanted 
to  know  what  I  should  like  for  a  wedding  present.  I 
took  her  on  the  ground-hop  and  told  her  to  give  me 
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the  pleasure  of  her  company  at  Martinsdiff.  She  has 
been  uncommon  stubborn  about  it,  as  you  know,  but 
I'm  glad  to  say  that  she  caves  in  at  last.  She'll  merely 
be  keeping  the  dower-house  warm  for  you,  don't  you 
see,  because  my  mother,  who  intends  to  live  at  her 
own  place,  has  no  use  for  Martinsdiff.  So  that's  all 
right." 

It  was  quite  all  right  that  Mrs.  Raymont  should 
be  re-established  in  her  old  home.  Everything  was  as 
all  right  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and  circum- 
stances did  not  justify  the  risk  of  putting  everything 
all  wrong  for  the  sake  of  a  somewhat  overstrained 
scruple.  Doris  made  obeisance  to  circumstances  and 
held  her  peace.  Her  position  with  regard  to  Tony  was, 
when  all  was  said,  just  what  it  had  been  from  the 
first ;  she  was  as  fond  of  him,  as  confident  in  him,  as 
determined  to  be  a  good  wife  to  him  as  ever.  A  certain 
restlessness  and  malaise  which  beset  her  was  the  un- 
avoidable legacy  of  her  mother's  revelation.  It  would 
disappear,  she  hoped,  after  her  marriage,  which  was 
to  take  place  early  in  the  new  year.  Meanwhile  she 
found  a  sedative  in  physical  fatigue  and  in  long  walks 
with  Bob,  an  inarticulate  but  comprehending  com- 
panion. Very  well  Bob  knew  that  all  was  not  as  it 
should  be  with  his  mistress.  How  much  dogs  know 
of  our  sorrows  and  joys  we  shall  never  discover  ;  but 
no  dog-lover  can  doubt  that  they  are  affected  by  them. 
Bob  in  those  days  was  a  sober  associate,  no  longer 
ranging  about  over  the  Hyde  Park  grass,  but  plodding 
for  the  most  part  close  behind  his  mistress  and  jumping 
up  beside  her  when  she  seated  herself  on  a  bench,  as 
she  sometimes  did,  in  spite  of  the  cold,  grey  weather. 
Then  he  would  raise  his  faithful  eyes  to  hers  and  wag 
his  stump  of  a  tail  tentatively,  as  who  should  say  : 
"  Cheer  up,  cheer  up  !    This  isn't  much  of  a  world 
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and  London  is  a  rotten  place  for  the  likes  of  you  and 
me,  but  we'll  go  back  to  the  woods  and  the  sea  one  of 
these  days." 

And  Doris,  understanding  him,  would  reply,  "  Yes, 
old  man,  we're  going  home  to  the  rabbits  and  the 
rats  and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  only  we  aren't  going  to  be 
young  any  more.    That's  over  and  done  with." 

To  recognise  that  youth  is  over  and  done  with  is 
sad  enough  even  when  the  natural  and  deliberate 
advent  of  middle  age  has  brought  its  compensations  ; 
to  make  the  same  admission  while  one  is  still  in  the 
early  twenties  must  of  necessity  be  a  tragic  business, 
no  matter  what  promise  of  sedate  contentment  the 
future  may  hold  out.  Doris  was  schooling  herself  to 
step  forward  into  the  future  with  a  stout  heart  ;  but 
there  were  hours  when  her  spirits  drooped  and  when  the 
murky  melancholy  of  London  in  winter  seemed  to  her 
to  foreshadow  the  atmosphere  of  the  coming  years. 
Sitting  forlornly  on  a  bench  in  Kensington  Gardens 
one  afternoon,  she  whispered  to  Bob  : 

"  It's  the  injustice  of  it  all  that  kills  me.  If  I  could 
see  him  once  more — only  once  and  never  again — and 
if  I  could  say  just  a  few  words  to  him,  the  rest  would 
be  simple  and  easy  !  " 

Bob  licked  her  face,  made  a  little  gurgling  noise  and 
shivered  slightly.  Like  all  dogs  of  his  breed,  he  had 
a  thin  skin  and  was  sensitive  to  cold  ;  so  that  he 
probably  did  not  see  the  fun  of  sitting  on  a  damp 
bench  when  a  fire  and  a  hearthrug  were  available. 
But  Doris  was  either  impervious  to  the  comfortless 
conditions  or  preferred  them  to  the  enforced  anima- 
tion of  the  domestic  hearth.  She  sat  still  while  the 
short  afternoon  deepened  fast  into  the  protracted 
night  under  cover  of  which  London  at  that  season 
is  want  to  don  a  semblance  of  geniality.     Already 
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distant  street-lamps  were  twinkling  through  a  brownish 
haze  ;  drops  of  moisture  formed  themselves  on  the 
bare  twigs  of  the  trees  and  fell  with  a  scarcely  audible 
tap  upon  the  sodden  earth  ;  now  and  then  a  muffled 
pedestrian  hastened  by,  casting  a  passing  glance  of 
surprise  at  the  young  woman  who  was  so  oddly 
oblivious  of  the  temperature  and  the  time  of  year. 

Presently  one  of  these,  whose  face  was  set  north- 
wards, emerged  from  the  gathering  mist,  was  recog- 
nised by  Bob,  paused  for  a  second  and  then,  with 
a  hurried  grab  at  his  hat,  walked  on.  Was  he  to  be 
allowed  to  walk  away  ?  Was  Doris  to  let  this  sudden 
fulfilment  of  a  hopeless  wish  escape  her  ?  To  put  the 
question  was  to  answer  it.  She  sprang  to  her  feet, 
followed  him  and  said  in  a  voice  which  she  could  not 
keep  from  shaking  a  little  : 

"  Please — may  I  speak  to  you  for  a  minute  ?  " 

Harold  Dyke  faced  about,  raised  his  hat  again  and 
muttered  something  unintelligible.  The  encounter  and 
the  request  struck  him  dumb.  What  could  his  lost 
love  have  to  say  to  him  ?  Nothing,  he  felt  instinctively 
sure,  that  it  would  not  give  him  pain  to  listen  to  ; 
yet  there  w^as  a  sort  of  acrid  pleasure  in  being  alone 
with  her  on  the  very  spot  where  they  had  so  often 
met  before.  He  was  on  his  way  from  the  Albert  Hall, 
whither  he  had  escorted  Julia,  who  was  holding  a 
stall  there  at  a  bazaar  in  aid  of  he  knew  not  what 
charitable  society  and  who  had  insufferably  paraded 
him  as  though  he  had  been-  some  valuable  object 
ticketed  "  already  sold."  He  had  borne  this  advertise- 
ment of  an  ugly  fact  until,  being  able  to  bear  it  no 
longer,  he  had  given  her  the  slip  and  fled.  Out  of  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire,  perhaps  ?  Well,  most  likely  ; 
but  he  could  only  keep  silence  and  wait. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  heard,"  Doris 
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said,  "  that  my  mother  has  been  very  ill — so  ill  that 
her  life  was  despaired  of." 

He  had  heard  and  had  been  "  most  awfully  sorry." 
But  Mrs.  Rajnnont  was  much  better  now,  was  she 
not? 

"  Yes,"  answered  Doris,  "  we  hope  that  she  will 
soon  be  quite  well.  Mj^  reason  for  stopping  you  was 
that  when  she  and  I  thought  she  was  at  death's  door 
she  told  me  something  for  which  she  wanted  me  to 
forgive  her.  Perhaps  it  isn't  fair  to  her  to  repeat  what 
she  told  me,  but  I  feel  very  strongly  that  it  wouldn't 
be  fair  to  you  or — or  to  myself  either  to  keep  it  back 
from  you.  Last  summer  you  sent  me  a  message 
through  her.  I  think  you  ought  to  know  that  it  never 
reached  me." 

Harold  did  not  fully  understand.  "  I  sent  no 
message,"  he  answered  ;  "  I  shouldn't  have  dared. 
And  if  I  had,  Mrs.  Raymont  would  have  refused  to 
deliver  it."  She  told  me  plainly  that  she  wasn't  with 
me  and  couldn't  say  a  word  for  me.  But  there  was 
that  sixpence — do  you  remember  ? — which  I  suppose 
did  reach  you.  I  had  an  insane  project  of  waylaying 
you  and  showing  it  to  you.  She  wouldn't  hear  of  that, 
and  of  course  she  was  right.  All  she  undertook  to  do — 
and  it  was  more  than  I  had  any  business  to  ask  of  her 
— was  to  forward  the  sixpence  by  post." 

"  She  didn't  keep  her  word,"  said  Doris. 

Harold  gasped.  "  You  don't  mean  that  she  broke 
her  word  purposely  !  " 

"  Yes,  purposely.  She  thought  that  keeping  it 
could  do  no  good  and  might  do  harm.  I  suppose  it  is 
possible  to  do  such  things  and  persuade  oneself  that 
they  are  allowable.  Only  at  the  last — or  what  seemed 
to  be  the  last — she  was  troubled  about  it ;  so  she 
confessed  and  begged  me  to  forgive  her," 
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"  She  should  have  begged  for  my  pardon,  not 
yours  !  "  cried  Harold  in  a  flame  of  swift  anger. 
"  I  couldn't  have  forgiven  her,  and  I'll  never  forgive 
her,  living  or  dead  !    Naturally,  you  did." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  natural  or  not," 
answered  Doris  dully  ;  "at  the  time  I  felt  that  it  was 
compulsory.  Is  there  any  imaginable  sin  for  which  you 
wouldn't  have  forgiven  your  own  mother  on  her  death- 
bed ?  Nevertheless,  I  do  feel,  as  I  say,  that  in  common 
fairness  you  ought  to  know  the  truth.  I  tried  to  write 
to  you  after  I  had  heard  it,  but  it  was  too  difficult. 
Then  I  said  to  myself  that  if  ever  I  should  have  a 
chance  of  speaking  to  you  alone  again,  I  would  explain 
why  no  notice  had  been  taken  of  your  signal.  It  can't 
be  fair  or  right  that  you  should  set  me  down  as  more 
hateful  than  I  am." 

Hateful  ! — had  it  ever  been  in  his  power  to  hate 
her  ?  Would  it  ever  be  in  his  power  to  cease  loving 
her  ?  It  was,  at  all  events,  out  of  his  power  to  resist 
exclaiming  : 

"  You  speak  as  though  .  .  .  but  no  !  that  can't 
be  what  you  wish  me  to  understand.  You  can't  mean 
that  if  that  poor  little  sixpence  had  come  to  your  hands, 
it  would  have  made  any  difference  !  " 

"  It  would  have  made  all  the  difference,"  was  her 
reply.  "  I  knew  you  couldn't  have  forgotten  it  ; 
I  knew  you  hadn't  chosen  to  use  it  ;  what  was  I  to 
suppose  but  that  you  had  changed  ?  And  you  would 
have  had  every  reason  and  excuse  for  changing  after 
my  telling  you  so  brutally  that  I  had.  What  I  told 
you  wasn't  true.  I  hadn't  changed,  though  I  did  want 
to  change,  and  when  I  came  to  think  things  over,  I 
saw  that  I  had  been  much — oh,  much — too  hard  upon 
you.  You  were  in  a  difficulty,  and  you  took  what 
looked  to  you  like  the  simplest  way  out  of  it.    I  wish — 
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but  it's  useless  and  too  late  to  go  back  to  all  that  now 
Only  do  please  believe  that  I'm  penitent  and  ashamed." 

Nothing  had  been  further  from  her  intention  than  to 
make  such  an  avowal ;  but  she  loved  him,  and  her 
heart  ached  for  him,  and  in  the  insurgence  of  an 
emotion  which  she  could  not  hold  down  she  forgot  all 
that  she  ought  to  have  remembered.  That  he,  on  his 
side,  forgot  everything,  save  that  he  and  she  loved  one 
another,  is  but  to  say  that  he  was  human.  There 
followed  incoherences,  murmured  mutual  disclosures, 
self-reproaches,  condonations,  culminating  in  tears 
and  a  long,  clinging  embrace.  It  all  happened  in  a  few 
minutes,  during  which  they  may  both  be  said  to  have 
been  irresponsible  for  their  words  and  actions.  Great, 
no  doubt,  was  their  imprudence,  partially  screened 
though  they  were  by  the  darkness  ;  but  they  were 
conscious  only  of  one  another,  they  took  no  heed  of 
forms  that  flitted  by  through  the  fog,  they  did  not 
even  notice  a  heavy-footed  policeman  who  pulled  up 
for  a  moment,  stared  at  them  and  finally  resumed  his 
march,  deciding  that  they  were  too  well  dressed  to 
need  an  admonition  to  behave  themselves.  Doris  was 
the  first  to  realise  how  deplorably  they  were  mis- 
behaving themselves.  She  wrenched  herself  out  of 
Harold's  encircling  arms  and  exclaimed  : 

"  I'm  sorry  .  .  .  no,  I  won't  say  I'm  sorry  for  this  ! 
I'm  not  sorry  and  I  never  shall  be.  It  had  to  come. 
But  in  all  our  lives  we  mustn't  meet  again.  Or  if, 
by  ill  fortune,  we  do,  it  must  be  as  mere  acquaintances." 

"  That's  impossible  !  "  he  protested.  "  Doris,  don't 
you  see  that  it's  impossible  ?  " 

She  made  a  gesture  of  dissent.  "  I  see  that  nothing 
else  is  possible  or — or  decent.  I'm  going  to  be  the  wife 
of  another  man — whom  I  love.  Oh,  not  as  I  love  you  ; 
he  knows  that  ;  I  haven't  deceived  him.    But  I  won't 
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make  him  unhappy  and  I  won't  let  him  think  for  a 
moment  that  I  am  unhappy  with  him.  I'm  bound  in 
honour.    Ah,  and  so,  I'm  afraid,  are  you." 

"  Honour  !  "  he  returned  bitterly  ;  "it  doesn't 
seem  to  me  that  I  have  much  of  that  left.  I  parted 
with  it  when  I  sold  myself  at  a  price." 

"  You  didn't  sell  yourself  !  "  Doris  asserted  ;  "  you 
didn't  know,  when  you  took  the  money,  where  it  came 
from." 

"  Upon  my  honour — assuming  that  I  have  any — I 
didn't.  But  I  ought  to  have  known,  and  very  soon 
I  did  know.  Yes,  I  agree  that  by  all  accepted  stan- 
dards I'm  bound.  Yet — can't  we,  if  we  will,  throw 
accepted  standards  to  the  winds  ?  " 

Doris  was  once  more  mistress  of  herself.  "  No, 
dear  Harold,  we  can't,"  she  answered  quietly.  "  We 
have  been  unfortunate — chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  through 
my  fault — and  we  have  to  take  the  consequences  of 
our  misfortunes.  Suppose  we  made  up  our  minds  to 
shirk  them  ?  That  would  only  mean  disappointment 
and  distress  for  other  people  and  we  should  be  no 
better  off.    We  couldn't  marry  even  if  we  were  free." 

"  Why  not  ?  Because  I  am  a  pauper  ?  Do  you  put 
it  on  that  ground  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't.  Still  there  is  that  ground,  and  it 
would  be  fatal,  if  it  stood  alone.  It  doesn't  stand  alone. 
I'm  not  quite  sure  about  you — you  will  have  to  decide 
for  yourself — but  I'm  absolutely  sure  of  my  own 
course.  I  have  given  my  word  and  I  am  going  to  keep 
it.  Say  goodbye  to  me,  dear,  say  goodbye  and  let 
me  go." 

He  let  her  go.  Who  can  defy  the  inexorable  Fates  ? 
She  had  said  that  she  loved  Tony  Durbridge,  and 
doubtless  she  would  be  happy  with  Tony  in  many 
senses  of  the  word.     In  no  sense  of  the  word  was 
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happiness  attainable  by  him  ;  yet  his  course,  too,  was 
clearly  enough  marked  out.  He  watched  her  while 
she  moved  away,  Bob  padding  dejectedly  after  her. 
She  did  not  look  back  ;  she  was  not  of  those  who  look 
back.  And  so  the  curtain  of  darkness  and  fog  fell  upon 
the  last  scene  of  his  troubled  love. 


CHAPTER   XXIV 

JULIA   AT   BAY 

AN  angry  woman  was  Lady  Hardwick  when  it 
dawned  upon  her  that  her  much-advertised 
betrothed  had  taken  leave  to  desert  the  Albert  Hall 
bazaar.  This  was  not  the  first  occasion  on  which 
Harold  had  seen  fit  to  treat  her  with  public  discourtesy, 
and  she  thought  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  be  taught 
a  lesson  in  manners.  His  manners,  indeed,  both  in 
public  and  in  private,  had  of  late  undergone  a  marked 
change  for  the  worse.  He  had  been  taciturn,  not  to 
say  sulky  ;  he  had  objected  in  so  many  words  to  being 
led  about  on  a  string  ;  he  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
tell  her  that  she  was  making  a  laughingstock  of  herself 
and  him,  and  although  he  had  not  actually  refused  to 
dance  attendance  upon  her  at  various  functions,  he 
had  complied  with  an  air  of  patient  resignation  more 
insulting  than  a  refusal.  Now  Lady  Hardwick  was  not 
going  to  put  up  with  that  sort  of  thing.  She  knew 
what  had  to  be  put  up  with,  which  was  trying  enough  ; 
she  knew  that  she  was  not — at  any  rate,  not  yet — 
loved ;  but  she  had  laid  her  account  with  that  mortify- 
ing fact ;  she  had  made  her  bargain,  as  he  had  made 
his,  and  he  must  have  the  goodness  to  bear  in  mind 
what  was  due  to  her  from  her  affianced  husband.  She 
resolved  to  read  him  a  sharp  lecture.  She  had  done 
that  more  than  once  already,  though  without  per- 
ceptible result,  beyond  a  deepening  of  the  culprit's 
passive  gloom.  In  nothing  was  Harold  more  exas- 
perating than  in  his  unfeigned  indifference  to  attack. 

258 
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This  time  she  was  especially  vexed  with  him  for 
absconding  because  she  had  been  given  to  understand 
that  before  the  conclusion  of  the  bazaar  she  might 
expect  to  be  presented  to  the  Royal  personage  who  had 
graciously  consented  to  open  it,  and  she  had  counted 
upon  Harold's  moral  support  in  a  conjuncture  which 
was  novel  to  her.  So  when  the  anticipated  summons 
came,  she  was  not  quite  so  elated  as  she  had  hoped  to 
feel.  However,  she  swept  up  to  the  august  presence 
with  all  the  dignity  that  her  massive  person  and  fine 
apparel  could  lend  her  and  made  a  successful  bob  to 
the  Royal  lady,  who  looked  at  her  somewhat  stonily 
and  said  : 

"  Ah,  Lady  Hard\\ick — -yes.  We  are  all  indebted 
to  you  for  your  kind  help.  And  where  is  Captain 
Dyke  ?  " 

The  things  that  Royalties  contrive  to  hear  respecting 
humbler  mortals  !  Apparently  this  one  knew  all  about 
Captain  Dyke,  and  there  was  a  suspicion — or  was  it 
only  fancy  ? — of  irony  in  the  question  which  brought 
a  flush  to  Lady  Hardwick's  powdered  cheek  as  she 
rephed  that  she  believed  Captain  Dyke  had  left  the 
building. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  Princess,  with  a  pinched  smile, 
"  he  was  frightened  away.  Our  heroes,  who  have 
fought  so  nobly  for  their  country,  are  often  timid  in 
these  peaceful  scenes.  They  have  done  their  part  ; 
we  old  women,  who  can  do  so  little,  should  be  satisfied 
with*  trying  to  fulfil  ours." 

Thereupon  the  ample  Royal  shoulder  was  turned 
towards  Lady  Hardwick,  who  was  conscious  of  having 
been  rebuked,  conscious  likewise  of  faint  smiles  upon 
the  unfriendly  countenances  round  about  her.  "  We 
old  women  !  " — oh,  yes,  the  phrase  had  been  emploj-ed 
with  obvious  intention,  and  the  inference  mth  regard 
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to  what  ought  to  satisfy  old  women  was  unmistakable. 
Lady  Hard  wick  was  a  loyal  subject  of  the  reigning 
dynasty,  but  at  that  moment  her  sentiments  were 
frankly  Republican.  One  does  not  assist  in  a  charitable 
enterprise  (and  spend  a  lot  of  money  upon  it  too  !)  to 
be  openly  jeered  at  and  called  an  old  woman.  Especi- 
ally when  one  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  whatever  some 
Royal  Highnesses  may  patently  be  !  The  outraged 
Julia  did  not  return  to  her  stall,  but  made  straight  for 
the  principal  exit,  having  had  enough  of  bazaars  and 
illustrious  patronesses  for  one  afternoon.  Neither  her 
footman  nor  her  car  awaited  her  at  that  comparatively 
early  hour,  and  taxis,  it  appeared,  were  hard  to  come 
by.  She  despatched  a  messenger  in  search  of  one, 
but  he  did  not  return,  and  finally,  losing  patience,  she 
set  off  to  walk  home  across  the  Park.  Thus  does 
Providence  shape  our  ends  for  us  just  when  we  imagine 
that  we  are  exercising  our  prerogative  of  free  will. 

It  was  very  seldom  that  Lady  Hardwick  of  her  own 
free  will  set  foot  upon  the  greasy  pavements  of  London 
streets  or  the  muddy  paths  of  London  parks.  Only 
from  a  vague  acquaintance  with  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass did  she  know  how  to  arrive  at  a  given  objective, 
and  the  mist  soon  bewildered  her,  insomuch  that  she 
had  to  ask  the  way  to  Lancaster  Gate  of  a  burly  police- 
man, who  answered,  with  that  distressing  lack  of 
deference  which  is  so  noticeable  nowadays  in  the  lower 
classes  and  has  even  begun  to  permeate  the  ranks  of 
the  guardians  of  law  and  order  : 

"  Follow  your  nose,  mum,  bearin'  a  bit  to  the  right, 
and  you'll  get  there  in  time  for  tea.  Best  keep  off  the 
grass,  though,  with  them  thin  shoes  of  yours." 

Lady  Hardwick  tossed  her  head  and  followed  her 
nose,  repressing  an  inclination  to  take  the  man's  number 
and  report  him  for  impudence.    It  seemed  that  every- 
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body  was  in  a  tacit  league  to  behave  disrespectfully  to 
her  that  day,  and  of  all  the  offenders  Harold  was  per- 
haps the  least  excusable.  If  Harold  had  remained  at 
his  post,  she  would  not  have  been  slighted  by  a  Princess 
and  a  policeman,  nor  would  she  now  be  picking  her 
way  in  the  dark  across  the  moist  haunts  of  the  vulgar. 
She  promised  herself  that  she  would  let  Harold  know 
what  she  thought  of  him.  Meanwhile,  vulgar  pairs, 
profiting  by  the  obscurity  to  walk  or  stand  in  postures 
of  amorous  interlacement,  did  not  move  aside  as  they 
should  have  done.  Some  of  them  sniggered  rudely  at 
her  as  she  swept  by  ;  others  were  too  self-engrossed  to 
take  any  notice  of  an  unescorted  lady  in  a  priceless 
fur  coat.  One  couple,  stationed  a  few  yards  off  the 
path,  attracted  her  attention  by  the  closeness  of  their 
embrace  and  their  total  immobility.  Really  such 
unabashed  conduct  ought  not  to  be  allowed  ! 

Then  it  was  that  she  experienced  on  a  sudden  the 
shock  of  her  life.  It  was  not  ...  it  could  not  be  ! 
.  .  .  yes,  it  was  upon  Harold's  back  that  her  astounded 
gaze  rested  !  It  was  Harold's  arms  that  encircled  a 
young  woman  whose  face  was  buried  on  his  shoulder, 
but  whose  hair  and  figure  there  was  no  mistaking. 
That  shameless,  brazen  Raymont  girl !  It  was  to  keep 
an  assignation  with  her,  then,  that  he  had  fled  from  the 
Albert  Hall  and  the  call  of  duty  !  Lady  Hardwick's 
first  impulse  was  to  fall  upon  the  delinquents  and 
sever  them,  like  an  avenging  goddess  ;  but  second 
thoughts  gave  her  pause.  Perhaps  it  was  the  measured 
tramp  of  the  audibly  following  policeman  that  deter- 
mined her  against  creating  a  scandalous  scene,  reports 
of  which  might  get  into  the  papers.  No  ;  her  revenge 
must  assume  more  dignified  shape.  Scandal  of  a  kind 
there  would  be — she  would  take  good  care  of  that  ! — 
reports  of  a  kind  would  doubtless  find  their  way  into 
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the  public  prints  ;  but  they  should  not  be  such  reports 
as  to  provoke  malicious  laughter  at  her  expense.  She 
hastened  on,  a  little  frightened  of  what  her  fury  might 
impel  her  to  do  if  she  ventured  to  linger. 

Fury  held  possession  of  her,  to  the  exclusion  of 
jealousy,  wounded  vanity  or  any  other  emotion  what- 
ever. Her  one  desire  was  to  wreak  summary'  vengeance 
upon  Harold  and  his  partner  in  guilt  for  their  unspeak- 
able effrontery.  Clear  as  dayhght  was  the  situation  to 
her.  Because  they  had  not  a  penny  between  them 
and  were  therefore  debarred  from  honest  matrimony, 
they  had  hatched  a  plot  by  means  of  which  they  hoped 
to  carry  on  their  illicit  intrigue,  while  securing  for 
themselves  an  abundance  of  material  luxury.  She  and 
that  fatuous  Sir  Anthony  Durbridge  were  to  have  been 
their  respective  dupes  and  their  blind  accomplices.  A 
truty  infamous  design  ! — so  infamous,  indeed,  that  to 
a  cool-headed  investigator  it  might  have  seemed  want- 
ing in  verisimilitude.  Juha  Hardwick's  head,  however, 
was  anything  but  cool,  though  she  flattered  herself 
that  it  was.  She  did  not  pause  to  ask  herself  whether 
such  depravity  accorded  with  human  nature  or  not  ; 
she  had  had  ocular  proof  of  its  existence  ;  so  what  was 
the  sense  of  inquiring  into  its  probabihty  or  the  reverse? 
The  onl}^  sensible,  the  only  conceivable  method  of 
treating  it  was  to  pulverise  it  and  its  accursed  origin- 
ators at  a  blow.  That,  thank  goodness,  she  was  well 
able  to  do  ! 

As  soon  as  she  reached  her  house  she  sat  down  and 
wrote  three  letters.  The  first,  which  consisted  of  only 
a  few  Unes,  requested  Harold's  attendance  on  the 
following  morning.  "  When,"  she  muttered  with  a  grim 
smile,  "  he  shall  hear  of  something  to  his  disadvantage." 
The  second  was  as  brief  and  as  quickly  disposed  of. 
The  third  took  her  a  good  deal  longer,  but  gave  her 
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satisfaction,  on  penisal,  as  fully  qualified  to  achieve 
its  purpose.  She  then  slipped  out  and  posted  the 
three  missives  with  her  own  hand  in  the  nearest  pillar- 
box.    Never  trust  letters  of  importance  to  servants  ! 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  Lady  Hardwick 
slept  soundly  that  night.  At  least,  it  would  have  been 
curious  if  Harold's  perfidy  had  affected  her  with  any 
sense  of  personal  loss  or  defeat ;  but  she  was  too  in- 
censed, and  in  a  manner  too  triumphant,  for  that.  It 
was  Harold  who  was  defeated.  She  was  going  to  ruin 
him  finally  and  irretrievably ;  better  stiU,  she  was 
going  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  his  vile  confederate. 
With  such  reflections  for  an  anodyne,  one  may  sleep 
the  sleep  of  the  just. 

Soon  after  breakfast  the  next  morning  Harold  pre- 
sented himself,  looking  pale  and  harassed,  but,  as 
usual,  stoicall}^  submissive.  He  was  prepared  to  be 
reprimanded  for  his  truancy  of  the  previous  afternoon  ; 
he  was  not  prepared  for  Julia's  opening  remark  of  : 

"  I  suppose  you  haven't  forgotten  that  you  promised 
me  to  see  no  more  of  those  Raymont  people." 

"  I  remember  3'our  forbidding  me  to  do  so,"  he 
answered,  "  I  don't  remember  giving  any  promise.  As 
it  happens,  I  did  call  on  Mrs.  Raymont  about  that  time. 
It  was  a  good  many  weeks  ago.  I  have  only  been  there 
once  since." 

"  It  isn't  necessary  for  you  to  go  there  in  order  to 
meet  Miss  Raymont,  is  it  ?  Oh,  you  needn't  trouble 
to  tell  me  hes.  I  don't  ask  you  when  you  last  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  her,  because  I  know.  I  daresay 
hugging  and  kissing  young  women  in  the  pubKc  parks 
is  capital  fun,  but  it's  hardly  safe.  I  walked  home  from 
the  Albert  Hall  yesterday  evening  and  I  saw  you  and 
her,  though  you  were  too  busy  to  see  me.  Now  perhaps 
you  can  guess  what  I  mean  to  do  with  you." 
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He  did  not  irr  the  least  know  or  care  what  she  meant 
to  do  with  him  :  all  that  mattered  now,  he  instantly 
felt,  was  that  she  might  meditate  some  grievous  injury 
to  Doris.  To  exculpate  Doris — his  own  case,  of  course, 
admitted  of  no  exculpation — was  the  problem  before 
him,  and  it  did  not  promise  to  be  an  easy  one.  How- 
ever, it  had  to  be  grappled  with. 

"  Look  here,  Julia,"  he  began,  "  if  you'll  listen,  I'll 
teU  you  the  whole  truth." 

"  Oh,  wiU  you  ?  "  said  Lady  Hardwdck,  laughing 
derisively.  "  About  the  last  thing  you're  likely  to  do, 
I  should  think.  Let  us  have  your  story,  though  ;  I 
daresay  it  will  amuse  me." 

Amusing  or  not,  he  saw  in  the  unfolding  of  it  his — 
or  rather  Doris's — only  chance.  The  whole  truth  he 
did  not  tell,  (because  it  was  needless  to  drag  in  the 
episode  of  the  intercepted  sixpence),  but,  save  for  that 
suppression,  he  was  candour  itself.  His  unauthorised 
engagement,  the  circumstances  which  had  caused  it  to 
be  broken  off,  his  subsequent  conception  of  his  duty — 
he  stated  it  aU  in  rapid,  level  accents,  more  by  way  of 
prologue  than  of  defence.  It  was  only  when  he  came 
to  the  encounter  of  the  previous  day  that  he  began  to 
speak  with  greater  fervour. 

"  If  you  think,  as  I  expect  3'ou  do,  that  Miss  Ray- 
mont  and  I  met  by  arrangement,  you're  quite  mistaken. 
Neither  she  nor  I  knew — we  couldn't  by  any  possi- 
biUty  have  known — that  we  should  be  brought  face 
to  face  all  of  a  sudden  hke  that.  WTiat  followed — 
what  you  saw — was  entirely  my  fault,  not  hers.  She 
was  taken  by  surprise,  it  was  the  affair  of  a  minute, 
and  in  another  minute  I  was  dismissed  for  ever.  Not 
for  a  minute  did  she  dream  of  going  back  upon  her 
word  to  Durbridge  ;   I'll  take  my  oath  of  that." 

"I'm  ready  to  believe  upon  your  oath,  or  even  with- 
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out  it,  that  the  young  lady  fully  intends  to  marry  Sir 
Anthony  Durbridge,  if  she  can,"  said  Lady  Hardwick. 
"  As  for  the  rest  of  what  you  say,  it's  neither  here  nor 
there.  I'm  a  httle  curious  to  know,  though,  why  you 
should  have  considered  it  your  duty  to  honour  me  by 
an  offer  of  marriage." 

"  If  you  wish  me  to  tell  you  in  plain  words,"  answered 
Harold  shortly,  "  it  was  because  I  couldn't  pay  the 
seven  thousand  pounds  that  I  owe  you." 

"  I  see.  So  you  think  you  owe  me  seven  thousand 
pounds,  do  you  ?  " 

"  I  wish  I  could  doubt  it.  In  the  beginning  I  did 
doubt  it  ;  but  what  I  heard  from  Stratton  and  what 
you  yourself  led  me  to  infer  made  a  certainty  of  the 
matter." 

"  Well,  I  may  have  allowed  you  to  remain  under  a 
delusion  of  your  own  creating,  but  I  never  gave  you 
to  understand  that  I  had  made  such  a  wild  investment. 
Whoever  was  fool  enough  to  pay  your  debts  for  you, 
I'm  glad  to  say  that  it  wasn't  I." 

"  Then  who  on  earth  was  it  ?  "  he  absurdly  ex- 
claimed in  his  stuperfaction. 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  Perhaps  Sir  Anthony 
Durbridge  or  some  other  born  idiot.  Not  being  an 
idiot  myself,  it  didn't  occur  to  me  that  making  you 
independent  would  be  a  good  way  of  binding  down 
the  sort  of  man  that  you  are.  Oh,  I  wanted  to  bind 
you  down — it  isn't  worth  while  to  deny  that  I  was 
enough  of  an  idiot  for  that — but  I  haven't  the  shadow 
of  a  wish  to  bind  you  now  and  you  haven't  the  shadow 
of  a  chance  of  being  provided  for  by  me.  I  sent  a 
notice  to  the  Times  last  night,  and  tomorrow  morning 
you  wiU  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  that  the  marriage 
which  had  been  arranged  between  Lady  Hardwick  and 
Captain  Dyke  will  not  take  place." 
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She  really  thought  that  she  had  flung  an  explosive 
missile  at  him.  She  was  so  convinced  of  its  having 
been  an  essential  part  of  his  nefarious  design  to  enrich 
himself  out  of  her  pocket  that  his  ejaculation  of 
"  Thank  God  !  "  struck  her  dumb.  He  was  thankful  ! 
The  wretch  was  not  acting  a  part  ;  he  was  perceptibly, 
unquestionably  glad  to  be  discredited  and  beggared  ! 
She  could  but  stare  agape  at  him,  as  at  some  animal 
who,  after  receiving  an  apparent  death-charge,  sur- 
vives unhurt  and  undismayed.  For  the  rest,  if  he 
could  have  added  anything  to  her  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment, he  would  have  accomplished  that  feat  by  saying 
tranquilly  : 

"  You  have  done  the  right  thing,  Juha.  You  are 
well  rid  of  me,  and  I — well,  perhaps  you  can  under- 
stand what  a  huge  relief  it  is  to  me  to  know  that  I'm 
not  in  your  debt.  I  suppose  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
talk  about  our  parting  as  friends ;  you  have  heard  my 
confession  and  no  doubt  it  has  given  you  a  pretty  poor 
opinion  of  me.  Quite  properly  ;  I  deserve  nothing 
else.  Only  there's  one  thing  as  to  which  I  hope  we  shall 
be  agreed  :  Miss  Raymont  must  not  suffer  in  conse- 
quence of  what  you  saw  yesterday.  She  couldn't  help 
it ;  I  was  absolutely  and  solely  to  blame.  It  would  be 
most  cruel  and  unjust  to  punish  her  in  any  way  for 
my  fault." 

Ah,  there  she  had  him  !  If,  contrary  to  all  reason- 
able expectation,  he  was  careless  of  his  own  lot,  he 
could  still  be  made  to  pay  vicariously  for  a  shared 
transgression. 

"  You  had  better,"  said  she,  "  address  your  prayers 
for  justice  and  mercy  to  Sir  Anthony  Durbridge.  I 
should  hope  his  answer  would  be  to  give  you  a  good, 
sound  thrashing.  Still  you  might  try.  For  my  part, 
I  can  do  no  more  than  lay  the  facts  before  him." 
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"  You  don't  mean  that  you  propose  to  tell  him  !  " 

"  I  mean  that  I  have  told  him.  I  wrote  to  him  last 
evening,  and  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  was  now  on 
his  way  to  London,  with  a  horsewhip  under  his  arm  for 
you  and  a  short,  sharp  sentence  ready  for  the  innocent 
maiden  who  can't  help  being  publicly  hugged." 

Harold  groaned.  That  Julia  would  threaten  Doris 
with  exposure  had  seemed  to  him  not  improbable,  but 
it  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  she  might  already  have 
taken  that  cruel  and  irreparable  step.  He  was,  of 
course,  helpless.  Nothing  that  he  could  say  or  do  to 
the  ruthless  mischief-maker  would  be  of  the  smallest 
avail.  With  Durbridge  perhaps  it  might  still  be 
possible  to  urge  exonerating  pleas — exonerating,  at 
least,  with  regard  to  Doris,  though  it  would  be  hard 
to  give  them  a  convincing  ring — but  Julia's  victory 
was  so  incontestable  that  he  had  never  a  rejoinder  for 
her  while  she  gloated  over  him.  It  was  Julia  who 
broke  a  spell  of  silence  by  remarking  : 

"  You  look  sorry  for  yourself  now,  and  no  wonder  ! 
I  suppose  you  see  what  you've  got  in  front  of  you — 
you  and  your  girl.  Paupers,  both  of  you,  and  marriage 
the  onl}?-  resource  to  save  her  face.  You'll  have  to 
subsist  upon  her  mother's  charity,  I  expect,  and  a 
nice  life  you'U  have  of  it,  squabbhng  and  upbraiding 
one  another  in  some  frowsy  lodging  !  As  for  me,  you 
never  spoke  a  truer  word — you're  rather  economical 
of  true  words— than  when  you  said  that  I  was  well 
rid  of  you.  Don't  run  away  with  the  idea  that  I  have 
any  regrets  ;  I'm  more  than  thankful  for  what  has 
come  to  pass." 

"  I  can  believe,"  answered  Harold,  getting  up, 
"  that  you  don't  regret  what  you  have  done.  It  was 
a  damnable  thing  to  do,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  make  no  complaint.     I  hope  I  shall  j^et  be  able  to 
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save  Miss  Raymont  from  the  worst  consequences  of 
your  spite,  if  you  have  put  it  beyond  me  to  spare  her 
a  disgusting  and  undeserved  humihation." 

Lady  Hard  wick's  laugh  was  as  mirthful  and  melodi- 
ous as  a  hyena's. 

"  Oh,  you  think  Sir  Anthony  may  be  induced  to 
swallow  your  hes,  do  you  ?  I  wish  you  joy  of  your 
adventure  1  Glad  I'm  not  in  your  shoes,  that's  all. 
Good  morning  to  you,  Captain  Dyke.  I  believe  you 
know  where  the  door  is." 

So  that  was  the  last  of  Julia.  He  had  hated  her  and 
the  chain  that  bound  him  to  her  so  intensely  that  his 
emancipation  gave  him  a  queer  sense  of  incapacity  to 
hate  her  any  longer.  Scarcely  even  could  he  feel  angry 
with  her  for  her  devastating  work.  It  was  no  more 
than  what  a  coarse-grained  woman  in  a  rage  (justifiably 
enraged,  for  the  matter  of  that),  would  be  impelled 
by  nature  to  do,  and  he  regarded  her  less  as  an  enemy 
than  as  an  instrument  of  the  malign  fate  which  had 
dogged  his  steps  throughout  the  past  year.  Kismet  ! 
— there  was  no  standing  up  against  that  implacable, 
intangible  force.  Stand  up  to  Durbridge  he  could  and 
must  ;  though  of  course  not  on  his  own  behalf.  Even 
the  prospect  of  standing  up  to,  or  rather  standing  up 
before,  his  former  friend  left  him  unmoved.  One  thing, 
only  one,  still  signified,  and  in  respect  of  it  success  or 
the  contrary  would,  he  perceived,  depend  upon 
whether  Durbridge,  armed  wdth  the  incriminating 
letter,  should  proceed  straightway  to  arraign  Doris 
or  whether,  (armed,  possibly,  with  the  traditional 
horsewhip  of  Juha's  fond  prevision),  he  should  decide 
to  make  a  bee-line  for  Ryder  Street.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  might  be  hoped  and  anticipated  that  the  latter 
alternative  would  commend  itself  to  a  man  of  Dur- 
bridge's  special  temperament. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

TONY'S   WAY 

A  TELEGRAM  was  tying  upon  Harold's  writing- 
table  when  he  returned  home.  He  tore  the 
envelope  and  read,  without  surprise — "  Must  see  you, 
urgent  business.  Be  at  your  rooms  6  p.m.  Durbridge." 
He  made  a  rapid  calculation.  If  the  sender  was  to 
reach  Ryder  Street  from  Devonshire  by  six  o'clock, 
there  obviously  would  not  be  time  for  a  previous  visit 
to  Connaught  Square.  So  far  so  good.  Whether  the 
final  clause  was  intended  to  convey  an  order  or  an 
announcement  was  immaterial ;  either  way,  he  would 
be  enabled  to  give  his  version  of  a  revealed  episode 
before  Doris  should  have  been  challenged  or  requested 
to  state  hers  ;  and  this  might  be  of  the  last  import- 
ance, because  truth-telling  Doris  would  be  more  likely 
than  not  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  herself  in  a 
manner  destructive  of  her  whole  future.  He  was 
under  no  illusion,  nor  had  she  allowed  him  to  foster 
any.  Happiness  in  the  ecstatic  sense  dreamt  of  by 
lovers  was  not  for  her  ;  yet  she  had  said  that  she  loved 
Tony,  who  would  doubtless  prove  the  kindest  of 
husbands.  She  had  courage  and  sincerity  and  a  clear 
sense  of  duty  ;  she  was  destined  in  the  natural  order 
of  things  to  become  a  contented  wife  and  mother. 
Unless,  indeed,  she  was  destined  to  forfeit  all  in 
requital  for  a  momentary  dereliction.  That  calamity 
must  be  averted  ! 

Harold  had  several  hours  in  which  to  think  over  his 
plan  of  action.    Admitting  the  embrace  which  had  been 
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witnessed  and  was  not  to  be  denied,  it  might  well  be 
pleaded  that  no  lady  can  be  guaranteed  against  such 
technical  assaults  and  that  in  the  particular  instance 
the  assailant  had  been  promptly  expelled.  For  the 
assailant  no  sort  of  excuse  should  be  put  forward  : 
let  any  form  of  castigation  appropriate  to  the  enormity 
of  his  misdemeanour  be  inflicted  upon  him.  The 
point  was  that  his  victim  need  not  and  ought  not  to  be 
subjected  to  further  molestation.  She  did  not  know 
that  she  had  been  observed  in  an  apparently  com- 
promising posture  :  was  there  the  least  reason  why 
she  should  ever  know  ?  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  Dur- 
bridge,  if  in  a  sober  frame  of  mind,  would  see  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  saying  a  word  to 
her  upon  a  very  painful  and  disagreeable  subject. 
Durbridge's  frame  of  mind,  to  be  sure,  was  an  uncer- 
tain factor.  Harold  had  seen  his  former  Colonel  in 
some  tight  places  and  was  aware  that  a  constitutionally 
stolid  man  may  be  susceptible,  on  occasion,  to  moods 
in  which  he  is  anything  but  good  to  come  across. 
However,  if  his  "  urgent  business  "  did  not  mean  an 
instant  resort  to  violence — and  probably  it  did  not — 
he  would  surely  be  open  to  reason.  The  main  thing 
was  to  secure  a  first  hearing.  That  much  granted,  the 
rest  would  follow. 

But  amongst  other  things  which  must  inevitably 
follow  was  the  well  merited  contempt  of  a  good  and 
staunch  friend.  Little  as  he  was  thinking  or  caring 
about  himself,  Harold  could  not  help  an  anticipatory 
wince  as  the  hour  for  the  coming  encounter  drew  near. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  own  yourself  a  threefold 
traitor — false  alike  to  your  friend,  to  the  girl  whom 
you  profess  to  love  and  to  the  woman  whom  you  have 
promised  to  marry — and  the  unpleasantness  is  in- 
creased when  there  is  a  clear  necessity  for  painting 
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yourself  in  the  blackest  of  hues.  Well,  there  the 
necessity  was.  WTiat  has  to  be  gone  through  always 
is  gone  through,  were  it  being  stretched  on  the  rack 
or  burnt  ahve.  Hundreds  of  thousands  have  borne 
the  most  unbearable  ordeals,  some  of  them  without 
a  squeal ;  so  marvellous  is  the  power  of  human  endur- 
ance. Harold,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  him,  was 
not  a  coward  ;  so  it  was  with  a  composed  countenance 
that  he  rose  as  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  struck  six 
and  Sir  Anthony  Durbridge  was  announced. 

Tony  marched  into  the  room,  looking  hke — looking 
like  nothing  at  all.  That,  it  is  true,  is  what  Tony 
generally  did  look  hke,  and  perhaps  more  especially 
so  in  moments  of  crisis.  Harold  perceived  at  once  the 
absurdity  of  the  hunting-crop  theory ;  it  was  not 
Durbridge's  way  to  proceed  to  hostilities  without 
prior  reconnoitring.  Still  his  first  words  were  wholly 
unforeseen  and  astonishing. 

"  About  that  agency.  Dyke.  It's  still  vacant,  and 
I  want  you,  if  you  will,  to  reconsider  3'our  decision." 

"  I  don't  think  you  know.  ...  I  don't  think  you 
can  have  understood,"  stammered  Harold.  "  Didn't 
you  get  a  letter  from  Lady  Hard  wick  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,  I  did,"  answered  Tony,  taking  a  chair. 
"  Just  what  brings  me  here.  Lady  Hardwick  tells  me 
that  your  engagement  to  her  is  off.    Is  that  a  fact  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  fact,"  was  Harold's  faltering  reply, 
"  but  .  .  ." 

"  WeU,  at  that  rate,  it  is  a  case  of  '  as  you  were,' 
I  take  it.  Wliat  I  mean  to  say  is  that  you  haven't 
any  longer  the  reason  that  you  had  for  chucking  the 
job.  In  short,  you're  at  a  loose  end  again,  eh  ?  Seems 
to  me  that  here's  your  chance  to  oblige  me  and  provide 
for  yourself  at  one  stroke." 

Harold  was  utterly  at  sea.    That  Julia  had  confined 
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herself  to  an  intimation  that  her  marriage  was  broken 
oft'  was  incredible — almost  more  incredible,  in  view  of 
Tony's  behaviour,  that  she  hadn't  ! 

"Is  it  possible,"  he  ejaculated,  "  that  you  don't 
know  why  Lady  Hard  wick  and  I  have  parted  !  " 

"  Ah,  I'm  coming  to  that  presently.  One  thing  at 
a  time.  Let's  get  this  agency  question  off  our  hands. 
You  know.  Dyke,  you'll  be  an  ass  if  you  don't  take  the 
thing.  I  can  get  another  man — Clements  is  kindly 
holding  on  for  the  present — but,  as  I've  told  you  before, 
you're  the  man  I  want,  and  I'll  make  bold  to  say  that 
you  won't  easily  find  another  billet  to  suit  you  as  well 
as  this  one.    Come  now,  is  it  a  bargain  ?  " 

"  Good  Lord,  no  !  "  exclaimed  Harold.  "  We're 
at  cross  purposes — you're  making  it  damned  difficult 
for  me  !  Is  it  that  Lady  Hardwick  didn't  tell  you 
of  something  that  she  saw  yesterday  or  is  it  that  you 
don't  believe  what  she  said  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  believe  all  that  she  said,"  answered  Tony 
calmly.  "  She  isn't — well,  she's  not  what  you  could 
call  very  high-bred  cattle,  and  she  let  herself  go  in 
that  letter  after  a  fashion  that's  best  forgotten.  But 
as  to  what  she  saw,  it  wasn't  the  kind  of  thing  that  she 
could  very  well  have  invented  or  been  mistaken  about. 
So  I  did  believe  that,  and  I  wasn't  surprised." 

"  You — you  weren't  surprised  !  " 

"  I  wasn't ;  I'm  not  a  bat  or  a  mole.  Naturally,  1 
saw  how  things  were  shaping  between  you  and  Doris 
last  spring,  though  I  won't  say  that  I  was  quite  certain 
about  either  of  you.  One  had  to  stand  by  and  keep 
an  eye  upon  you  both.  Afterwards,  for  some  reason 
that  I  haven't  heard,  you  and  she  had  a  row.  From 
what  I  did  hear  later,  it  was  a  pretty  serious  one  and 
there  wasn't  much  prospect  of  your  coming  together 
again.     I'll  tell  you  straight  out  that  I  had  my  sus- 
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picions  of  you.  You  see,  j-ou  were  carrying  on  with 
that  infernal  widow  woman  all  the  while.  What  you 
were  up  to  I  couldn't  for  the  life  of  me  make  out,  but, 
taking  one  thing  with  another,  it  looked  a  bit  fishy.  I 
daresay  I  wronged  you.  If  I  did,  I'm  not  going  to 
beg  your  pardon,  because  it  was  jolly  well  your  own 
fault.  What  I  know  is  that  Doris  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you,  and  it 
wouldn't  have  been  like  Doris  to  throw  3-ou  over  unless 
she  had  had  good  cause — or  what  she  thought  good 
cause,  anyhow.    However,  all's  well  that  ends  weU." 

Harold,  listening  to  the  above  extraordinary  speech, 
wondered  whether  he  was  awake  or  dreaming.  In 
vain  his  questioning  eyes  searched  Tony's  broad,  in- 
scrutable visage,  which  made  no  response  whatever. 
Some  misapprehension  there  must  be  ;  yet  it  was  hard 
to  see  how  there  could  be  any.  All  he  found  to  say  at 
length  was  : 

"  I  don't  follow— I  can't  follow  you  at  all  !  What  do 
you  call  ending  well  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  and  Doris  have  made  it  up,  haven't 
you?" 

"  Yes,  in  a  way.  That  is,  she  was  good  enough  and 
generous  enough  to  say  that  she  forgave  me  for  having 
deceived  her  once,  as  I'm  sorry  to  have  to  confess  to 
you  that  I  did.  She  wouldn't  have  forgiven  me,  she 
wouldn't  have  spoken  to  me  or  looked  at  me  if — well, 
I  needn't  go  into  that.  It  was  by  the  merest  accident, 
I  give  you  my  word,  that  I  ran  against  her  in  the 
Park." 

"  H'm  ! — lucky  you  did  run  against  her  !  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  was  lucky  ;  I  don't  know 
what  you  think  about  it  all  or  how  much  you  have 
heard  from  Lady  Hardwick.  Oh,  hang  it  !  I  won't 
pretend  not  to  know  what  Lady  Hardwick  was  bound 
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to  write.  She  said  she  had  seen  me  holding  Doris  in 
my  arms,  didn't  she  ?  " 

Tony  nodded  assent. 

"  Well,  she  told  no  lie  ;  that  was  what  she  saw.  A 
minute  before  or  a  minute  after  she  wouldn't  have 
seen  it.  Doris  couldn't  prevent  me  from  behaving  as 
I  did  ;  I  take  the  whole  blame,  and  you  have  all  the 
right  in  the  world  to  kick  me.  Upon  my  soul,  I  wish 
you  would  !  Only  don't  let  my  sins  be  visited  on  her. 
If  you'll  beheve  me,  she  hasn't  for  one  moment  been 
untrue  to  you,  and  you  may  marry  her  in  absolute 
confidence  that  she  never  will  be." 

At  last  an  angry  flash  shot  out  of  Tony's  blue  eyes. 
"  WTiat  the  devil  do  you  take  me  for,  sir  ?  "  he  sternly 
demanded.  "  Do  you  suppose  I'm  going  to  marry  a 
woman  who  loves  another  man,  eh  ?  Did  she  or  did 
she  not  admit  that  she  loved  you  ?  Answer  me  that, 
if  j^ou'll  be  so  good." 

Harold  was  silent.  Even  if  he  could  have  brought 
himself  to  lie  to  Durbridge — but  he  quite  simply 
couldn't — his  he  would  have  been  detected  on  the 
instant  by  those  clear  eyes.  He  was  casting  about 
him  for  some  irrelevant  reply  when  Tony  resumed,  in 
a  quieter  voice,  as  though  the  reply  had  been  given  : 

"  Well,  there  you  are.  She  had  to  choose  between 
you  and  me,  and  she  has  made  her  choice.  Very  sen- 
sibly too,  I  venture  to  hope,  seeing  that  she  has  for- 
given you  for  whatever  there  was  to  forgive.  That's 
what  I  call  ending  well.  Not  but  what  it  might  have 
ended  badly  enough  if  the  widow  hadn't  chipped  in 
just  in  time." 

Was  there  a  touch  of  cynicism  in  the  amazing  man  ? 
Was  he,  in  effect,  saying,  "  The  young  lady  has  chosen. 
Very  well,  I  don't  oppose  her  choice.  It's  plain  that 
she  sets  me  at  Hberty  to  withdraw  from  an  untenable 
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position  "  ?  If  such  a  notion  found  momentary  lodg- 
ment in  Harold's  perplexed  brain,  it  was  expelled  when 
Tony  went  on  : 

"  Now  do  you  see  why  I'm  keen  on  your  taking  the 
agency  ?  I  don't  believe  in  long  engagements,  and  I 
shouldn't  like  you  two  to  be  kept  waiting  ever  so  long 
for  something  to  turn  up.  The  agency  won't  make  a 
rich  man  of  you,  but  it  will  give  you  enough  to  marry 
upon  and  keep  two  or  three  horses  and  a  trap.  You 
wouldn't  be  treating  her  decently  if  you  refused  it." 

"  Treating  her  decently  !  Good  God  !  how  am  I — 
how  should  we  be — treating  you  ?  Either  you're 
cracked,  Durbridge,  or  you're  more  chivalrous  and  self- 
sacrificing  than  anybody  ever  was.  I  can't  even  thank 
you — I  can't  think  that  you're  in  earnest  !  " 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  answered  Tony  hurriedly, 
"  that's  all  right.  I'll  just  explain,  if  Doris  hasn't  told 
you,  how  I  stood  with  her." 

He  stopped  for  a  moment,  cleared  his  voice,  then 
started  afresh  : 

"  My  good  mother,  as  I  daresay  you  know,  took  it 
into  her  head  to  make  up  a  match  between  Doris  and 
me.  She  mentioned  it  to  me  as  soon  as  I  got  back 
home  after  the  war  and  I  didn't  say  much,  one  way  or 
the  other.  No  use  arguing  with  women.  The  thing 
wasn't  a  bit  likely  to  come  off.  I'm  middle-aged  or 
thereabouts  and  I  had  always  looked  upon  the  girl  as  a 
child.  Besides,  it  didn't  take  me  long  to  find  out  that 
she  wasn't  dreaming  of  such  a  thing  as  marrying  me. 
All  the  same,  there  would  be  compensations  for  her, 
so  to  speak,  supposing  that  at  any  time  she  should  see 
her  way  to  become  my  wife,  and  when  you  appeared 
to  have  made  yourself  impossible,  it  stnick  me  that 
that  time  might  have  come.  So  I  offered  myself  as  a 
Pis-aller.    I  never  was  anything  else  ;  it's  a  matter  of 
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course  that  I  retire  now,  and  you're  not  to  feel  guilty 
about  it  or  fancy  that  you're  shoving  me  out.  I  don't 
want  any  shoving,  bless  you  ;  all  I  ever  wanted  was 
to  do  the  best  I  could  for  her,  which  is  exactly  what 
I'm  doing.  Provided  always  that  you  accept  the 
agency.    I  must  ask  you  to  treat  that  as  indispensable." 

Harold  made  an  effort  to  speak,  but  failed.  He  had 
a  horrible  fear  lest,  if  he  did  speak,  he  should  give  way 
to  tears — an  exhibition  which  would  assuredly  shock 
and  disgust  Durbridge.  The  latter,  taking  silence  for 
consent,  concluded  : 

"  Then  all's  as  it  should  be.  Perhaps  there  are  still 
a  few  rocks  ahead."  .  .  . 

"  I  should  think  there  were  !  "  interrupted  Harold, 
finding  his  voice.  "  In  spite  of  your  wonderful,  incon- 
ceivable generosity,  for  which  I  have  no  words  that 
wouldn't  sound  utterly  rotten,  I  can't  believe  that 
Doris  would  ever  consent  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  way. 
She  is  fond  of  you,  Durbridge,  she's  awfully  fond  of 
you,  and  .  .  ." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  Tony  interrupted  in  his  turn,  "  I  don't 
doubt  it.    It  isn't  much  to  the  point,  though." 

It's  so  far  to  the  point  that  she  may  well  be  fonder 
of  you  than  she  is  of  me — or  can  be.  There's  such  a 
thing  as  forgiving  a  man  whom  you  can't  think  a  great 
deal  of,  and  it  really  isn't  possible  for  her  to  feel  any 
esteem  for  me,  knowing,  as  she  does — at  least,  she 
thinks  she  knows  it — that  I  was  willing  to  marry  Lady 
Hardwick  in  consideration  of  having  had  my  debts 
paid  for  me.  It  makes  no  difference  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  wasn't  Lady  Hardwick  who  made  me  a 
present  of  seven  thousand  pounds." 

"  Of  course  it  wasn't.    Did  she  pretend  that  it  was  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  that  she  did,  though  she  seemed  to  me 
to  imply  it.     But  this  morning  she  swore  that  she 
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hadn't  paid  a  penny  for  me.  Who  did  pay  it  I  can't 
imagine.  It's  one  of  the  things  that  I  shall  have  to 
find  out." 

Tony  pinched  his  lower  lip  meditativelj'  between 
his  finger  and  thimib. 

"  Now  that  we're  getting  the  course  clear  for  a  fresh 
start,"  said  he,  "I  believe  it's  best  for  me  to  do  the 
straight  thing  and  own  up.  I'll  confess  that  I  didn't 
do  the  straight  thing  when  I  had  that  money  paid  in 
to  your  bankers  ;  all  I  have  to  say  for  myself  is  that 
I  couldn't  at  the  time  hit  upon  any  other  way  of 
pulling  you  out  of  the  hole.  You  wouldn't  allow  me 
to  make  you  any  advance,  remember.  Oh,  shut  up, 
man  ! — do  let  me  finish.  It  was  taking  a  good  deal  of 
a  liberty,  eh  ?  Well,  that's  granted.  But  look  here, 
Dyke  ;  perhaps  you'U  acknowledge  that  I've  tried  to 
be  a  friend  to  you.  Say,  if  you  like,  that  I'm  more 
concerned  about  Doris  than  I  am  about  you.  Never- 
theless I  have  some  claim  upon  you,  and  I  don't  con- 
sider that  I'm  pushing  it  beyond  what  it  \\'ill  bear  when 
I  ask  you  to  overlook  this  affair  and  think  no  more 
about  it.  Call  the  money  a  wedding  present.  It's 
quite  customary  to  give  a  cheque  as  a  wedding  present. 
This  is  a  biggish  one,  I  know  ;  but  everybod}^  is  sup- 
posed to  give  according  to  his  means,  and  I'm  so  beastly 
well  off !  No  ;  when  I  spoke  of  rocks  ahead,  what  I  had 
in  mind  was  my  mother  and  Mrs.  Raymont  and  Mar- 
tinscliff  and  all.  I  daresay  there'U  be  a  bit  of  a  bother, 
but  I'll  put  things  straight  somehow,  if  I'm  not  inter- 
fered with.  As  for  Doris,  depend  upon  it  you  have 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of  there.  She  can't  and  won't 
deny  that  she  loves  you  ;  so  I  don't  see  what  there 
is  left  for  her  to  say." 

What  was  there  left  for  the  overwhelmed  Harold  to 
say  ?     If  the  words  to  which  he  managed  to  give 
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utterance  were  confused  and  inadequate,  some  indul- 
gence may  be  extended  to  one  who  had  made  ready  to 
encounter  condemnation,  scorn,  even  physical  assault, 
and  who  found  himself  buried,  instead,  beneath  a 
veritable  avalanche  of  benefits.  Coals  of  fire  burn  ; 
gratitude,  be  it  never  so  sincere  or  so  well  earned,  is  a 
sentiment  into  which  there  must  needs  enter  a  subtle 
admixture  of  humiliation  ;  always  it  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive.  Tony,  in  any  case,  appeared 
to  deem  himself  blessed  and,  upon  the  whole,  much 
obliged  to  Dyke,  Lady  Hardwick  and  Providence. 
He  paid  no  attention  to  incoherences  which  may  have 
struck  him  as  superfluous,  but  said  briskly  : 

"  So  much  for  that !  Glad  you  and  I  understand 
one  another.  The  next  thing  is  to  clear  the  ground  in 
Connaught  Square,  and  I  think,  if  you  don't  mind, 
you  had  better  leave  that  to  me.  I  fancy  it  will  be  a 
bit  easier  for  me  than  it  would  be  for  you  to  bring 
conviction  home  to  Doris  and  make  her  see  that — in 
short,  that  we're  satisfied  all  round.  My  idea  is  to 
step  across  there  after  dinner  and  have  a  talk  with  her 
and  her  mother.  Then  there'll  be  no  need  for  you  to 
start  explanations  and  discussions  tomorrow  morning. 
Do  you  agree  ?  Right  !  Now  I  must  be  off.  Goodbye, 
Dyke,  and  the  best  of  luck  to  you  !  " 

Thereupon  Tony  shook  hands  and  marched  forth, 
pursued  by  deprecating  ejaculations  to  which  he  turned 
a  deaf  ear. 

The  year  was  nearing  its  end  when  Jacky  Hartley, 
home  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  after  a  first  term  at 
a  preparatory  school,  bounced  into  his  mother's  draw- 
ingroom  to  find  Sir  Anthony  Durbridge  seated  there, 
with  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  a  look  of  blank  im- 
passibility on  his  face.    Sir  Anthony  said  he  was  jolly 
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glad  to  see  the  youngster,  and  so  in  truth  he  was  ; 
for  he  had  been  hstening  several  minutes  to  the  con- 
dolences and  lamentations  of  Mrs.  Hartley,  who 
declared  that  she  did  not  know  how  to  express  the 
extent  of  her  grief  at  her  sister's  headstrong  folly  nor 
her  admiration  of  his  wonderful  forbearance  and 
benevolence.  Her  visitor  suggested  that  she  should  not 
try,  but  was  powerless  to  stem  the  torrent  of  her  speech. 
Needless  to  say  that  he  had  not  come  to  Cromwell 
Road  to  see  Mrs.  Hartley.  His  errand  was  to  request 
permission  to  take  Jacky  to  the  Hippodrome,  and  the 
young  gentleman,  having  signified  instant  acquiescence, 
was  told  to  come  along  and  look  sharp,  as  there  was 
no  time  to  lose. 

Presently  Jacky  was  swinging  his  legs  in  a  taxi 
beside  his  mature  ally,  whom  he  entertained  with  a 
voluble  accoimt  of  his  enlarged  experiences,  his  pro- 
ficiency at  football  and  his  hopes  of  being  qualified 
ere  long  for  transference  to  a  more  dignified  place  of 
education  than  a  "  Kids'  school."  He  then  proceeded 
without  hesitation  to  attack  a  more  delicate  subject. 

"  You  know,"  said  he,  "I'm  most  frightfully  sorry 
about  you  and  Aunt  Doris.  Such  a  beastly  sell,  after 
it  had  all  been  fixed  up  !  No  Clympstone  for  me  now, 
worse  luck  !  " 

"  As  much  of  Clympstone  as  you  please  and  as  your 
parents  will  let  you  have,"  returned  Tony.  "  Don't 
you  worry  about  that,  my  boy  ;  I  haven't  done  teach- 
ing you  to  ride  yet — not  by  a  long  chalk  !  " 

Jacky  gave  a  satisfied  grunt.  "  All  the  same,  it  is 
a  beastly  sell,"  he  persisted.    "  Isn't  it  now  ?  " 

"  Not  for  me,  if  that's  what  you  mean,"  answered 
Tony.  "  Your  Aunt  Doris  is  going  to  marry  the  man 
she  always  ought  to  have  married.  Which  is  good 
enough  for  me." 
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"  Well,  but  didn't  you  want  to  marry  her  ?  "  the 
young  inquisitor  demanded. 

"  lly  dear  chap,"  said  Tony,  "  in  this  world  most  of 
us  want  things  that  wouldn't  agree  with  us  if  we  got 
them.  Generally  speaking,  we  don't  get  them  and 
rub  along  quite  well  without  them." 
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